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Cuaprer XLIII. 


oH! MY PROPHETIC sovUL. 


TJ ARRY thought nothing about the papers which were found 
among the notes that evening, because he was wholly engaged 
in the contemplation of a man who had suddenly gone back thirty- 
five years in his life. The grey hairs, thin at the top and gone at the 
temples, were not, it is true, replaced by the curly brown locks of 
youth, though one thinks that Josephus must always have been a 
straight-haired young man. But it was remarkable to hear that 
man of fifty-five talking asif the years had rolled backwards, and he 
could take up the thread of life where he had dropped it so long ago. 
He spoke of his evening lectures and his Sunday school with the 
enthusiasm of a boy. He would study—work of that sort always 
paid: he would prepare his lessons for the school beforehand, and 
stand well with the superintendent: it was good for men in 
business offices, he said, to have a good character with tne super- 
intendent. Above all, he would learn French and book-keeping, 
with mensuration, gauging, and astronomy at the Beaumont 
Institute. All these things would come in useful some time or the 
other, at the Brewery ; besides, it helps a man to be considered 
studious in his habits. He became, in fact, in imagination, a 
young man once more. And because in the old days, when he 
had a character to earn, he did not smoke tobacco, so now he 
forgot that former solace of the day, his evening pipe. 
‘The Brewery,’ he said, ‘ is a splendid thing to get into. You 
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can rise: you may become—ah! even Chief Accountant: you 
may look forward to draw over a thousand a year at the Brewery, 
if you are steady and well conducted, and get a good name. It is 
not every one, mind you, gets the chance of such a service. And 
once in, always in. That’s the pride of the Brewery. No turning 
out: there you stay, with your salary always rising, till you die.’ 

In the morning, the exultation of spirits was exchanged for a 
corresponding depression. Josephus went to the Brewery, knowing 
that he should sit on that old seat of his no longer. 

He went to look at it: the wooden stool was worn black: the 
desk was worn black: he knew every cut and scratch in the lid at 
which he had written so many years. There were all the books at 
which he had worked so long: not hard work, nor work requiring 
thought, but simple entering and ticking off of names, which 2 
man can do mechanically—on summer afternoons, with the win- 
dow open and an occasional bee buzzing in from Hainault Forest, 
and the sweet smell of the vats and the drowsy rolling of the 
machinery—one can do the work half asleep and never make any 
mistake. Now he would have to undertake some different kind 
of work: more responsible work: he would have to order and 
direct: he would have a chair instead of a stool, and a table instead 
of a desk. So that he began to wish that he had in the old days 
gone further in his studies—but he was always slow at learning— 
before the accident happened: and to wonder if anything at all 
remained of the knowledge he had then painfully acquired, after all 
these years. 

As a matter of fact, nothing remained. Josephus had become 
perfectly, delightfully, inconceivably stupid. He had forgotten 
everything, and could now learn no new thing. Pending the 
decision of Miss Messenger, to whom the case was referred, they 
tried him with all sorts of simple work—correspondence, answering 
letters, any of the things which require a little intelligence. 
Josephus could do nothing. He sat like a helpless boy and looked 
at the documents. Then they let him alone, and for a while he 
came every day, sat all day long, half asleep, and did nothing, and 
was much less happy than when he had been kept at work from 
nine o’clock in the morning till six o’clock at night. 

When Harry remembered the packet of papers placed in his 
hand, which was on the following morning, he read them. And 
the effect of his reading was that he did not go to work that morn- 
ing at all. 

He was not a lawyer, and the principal paper was a legal instru- 
ment, the meaning of which it took him some little time to make 
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‘ Hum—hum—um—why can’t they write plain English? “I 
pive to my said trustees, John Skelton and Benjamin Bunker, the 
three freehold houses as follows: that called number twenty-nine 
on Stepney Green, forty-five in Beaumont Square, and twenty- 
three in Redman’s Row, upon trust to apply the rents and income 
of the same as in their absolute discretion they may think fit for 
the maintenance, education, and benefit of the said Caroline, until 
she be twenty-one years old or until she marry, and to invest from 
time to time the accumulations of such rents and income as is 
hereinbefore provided, and to apply the same when invested in all 
respects as I direct concerning the last above-mentioned premises. 
And when the said Caroline shall attain the age of twenty-one, or 
marry, I direct my said trustees to pay to her the said rents and 
income and the income of the accumulation of the same, if any 
during her life, by four equal quarterly payments for her sole and 
separate use, free from the debts and engagements of any husband 
or husbands she may marry, and I direct that on the death of the 
said Caroline my said trustees shall hold and stand possessed of all 
the said premises for such person or persons and in such manner in 
all respects as the said Caroline shall by deed or will appoint. 
And in default of such appointment and so far as the same shall 
not extend upon trust—” and so on—and so on.’ 

Harry read this document with a sense at first of mystification. 
Then he read it a second time and began to understand it. 

‘ The houses,’ he said, ‘my mother’s houses, are hers, free from any 
debts contracted by her husband: they are vested in trustees for 
her behalf: she could not sell or part withthem. And the trustees 
were John Skelton and Benjamin Bunker. John Skelton—gone 
to Abraham’s bosom, I suppose. Benjamin Bunker—where will 
he go to? The houses were tied up—settled—entailed.’ 

He read the document right through for the third time. 

‘So!’ he said. ‘The house at number twenty-nine Stepney 
Green. That is the house which Bunker calls his own; the house 
of the Associated Dressmakers: and it’s mine—mine’ He 
clenched his fist and looked dangerous. ‘Then the house at 
twenty-three Redman’s Row and at forty-five Beaumont Square. 
Two more houses. Also mine. And Bunker, the perfidious 
Bunker, calls them all his own! What shall be done to Bunker ?’ 

‘Next,’ he went on, after reading the document again, 
‘Bunker is a fraudulent trustee, and his brother trustee, too, 
unless he has gone dead. Of that there can be no doubt whatever. 
That virtuous and benevolent Bunker was my mother’s trustee— 
and mine. And he calmly appropriates the trust to his own 
uses—Uncle Bunker! Uncle Bunker! 
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‘I knew from the beginning that there was something wrong. 
First, I thought he had taken a sum of money from Lord Jocelyn. 
Then I found out that he had got possession of houses in a 
mysterious manner. And now I find that he was simply the 
trustee. Wicked Uncle Bunker!’ 

Armed with his precious document, he put on his hat and 
walked straight off, resolution on his front, towards his uncle’s 
office. He arrived just when Mr. Bunker was alout to start on a 
daily round among his houses. By this frequent visitation he kept 
up the hearts of his tenants and taught them the meaning of 
necessity ; so that they put by their money and religiously paid 
the rent. Else~—— 

‘ Pray,’ said Harry, ‘ be so good as to take off your hat and sit 
down and have five minutes’ talk with me.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Bunker, ‘I will not. You can go away, do 
you hear? Be off: let me lock my office and go about my own 
business.’ 

‘Do take off your hat, my uncle.’ 

* Go, sir, do you hear ?’ 

* Sit down and let us talk—my honest—trustee !’ 

Mr. Bunker dropped into a chair. 

In all the conversations and dramatic scenes made up in his 
own mind to account for the possession of the houses it had never 
occurred to him that the fact of his having been a trustee would 
come to light. All were dead, except himself, who were concerned 
with that trust: he had forgotten by this time that there was 
any deed: by ignoring the trust he simplified, to his own mind, 
the transfer of the houses: and, during all these years, he had 
almost forgotten the obligations of the trust. 

‘ What do you mean ?’ he stammered. 

‘Virtuous Uncle! I mean that I know all. Do you quite 
understand me? I mean really and truly all. Yes: all that there 
is to know: all that you hide away in your own mind and think 
that no one knows.’ 

‘ What—what—what do you know ?’ 

‘First, I know which the houses are-—-I mean, my houses—-my 
mother’s houses. The house in Stepney Green that you have let 
to Miss Kennedy is one; a house in Beaumont Square—do you 
wish to know the number ?—is another: and a house in Redman’s 
Lane—and do you want to know the number of that ?—is the third. 
You have collected the rents of those houses and paid those rents 
to your own account for twenty years and more.’ 

‘Go on. Let us hear what you pretend to know. Suppose 
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they were Caroline’s houses, what then?’ He spoke with an 
attempt at bounce; but he was pale, and his eyes were unsteady. 

‘This, next. These houses, man of probity, were not my 
mother’s property to dispose of as she pleased.’ 

‘Oh! whose were they, then ?’ 

‘ They were settled upon her and her heirs after her: and the 
property was placed in the hands of two trustees: yourself, my 
praiseworthy: and a certain John Skelton, of whom I know 
nothing. Presumably, he is dead.’ 

Mr. Bunker made no reply at all. But his cheek grew paler. 

‘Shall I repeat this statement, or is that enough for you?’ 
asked Harry. ‘The situation is pretty, perhaps not novel: the 
heir has gone away: probably never to come back again: the 
trustee, sole surviving, no doubt, receives the rents. Heir comes 
back. Trustee swears the houses are his own. When the trustee 
is brought before a court of law and convicted, the judge says that 
the case is one of peculiar enormity, and must be met by transpor- 
tation for five-and-twenty years—five—and—twenty—years, my 
Patriarch! think of that, in uniform and with short hair.’ 

Mr. Bunker said nothing. But by the agitation of his fingers 
it was plain that he was thinking a great deal. 

‘I told you, cried Harry. ‘I warned you, some time ago, 
that you must now begin to think seriously about handcuffs and 
prison, and men in blue. The time has come, now, when, unless 
you make restitution of all that you have taken, action will be 
taken, and you will realise what it is that people think of the 
fraudulent trustee. Uncle Bunker, my heart bleeds for you.’ 

‘Why did you come here?’ asked his uncle piteously. ‘ Why 
did you come here at all? We got on very well without you— 
very well and comfortably, indeed.’ 

This seemed a feeble sort of bleat. But, in fact, the Bunker’s 
mind was for the moment prostrated. He had no souud resist- 
ance left. 

‘I offered you,’ he went on, ‘ twenty-five pounds—to go. I'll 
double it—-there. I'll give you fifty pounds to go, if you'll go at 
once. So that there will be an end to all this trouble.’ 

‘ Consider,’ said Harry, ‘there’s the rent of Miss Kennedy’s 
house—sixty-five pounds a year for that; there’s the house in 
Beaumont Square—fifty for that: and the house in Redman’s 
Row at five-and-twenty at least: comes to a hundred and forty 
pounds a year which you have drawn, my precious Uucle, for 
twenty-one years at least. That makes, without counting interest, 
two thousand nine hundred and forty pounds, And you want to 
buy me off for fifty pounds }’ 
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‘ Not half the money—not half the money,’ his uncle groaned. 
‘There’s repairs and painting—and bad tenants: not half the 
money.’ 

‘We will say, then,’ lightly replied his nephew, as if nine hun- 
dred were a trifle, ‘we will say two thousand pounds. The heir 
to that property has come back: he says—“ Give me my houses, and 
give me an account of the discharge of your trust.” Now,’ Harry 
rose from the table on which he had been sitting, ‘let us have 
no more bounce: the game is up. I have in my pocket—here,’ 
he tapped his coat pocket, ‘ the original deed itself. Do you want 
to know where it was found? Behind a safe at the Brewery, 
where it was hidden by your brother-in-law, Bob Coppin, with all 
the country notes which got Josephus into a mess. As for the date, 
I will remind you that it was executed about thirty-five years ago, 
when my mother was still a girl and unmarried and you had re- 
cently married her sister. I have the deed here. What is more, 
it has been seen by the Chief Accountant at the Brewery, who 
gave it me. Bunker, the game is up.’ 

He moved towards the door. 

‘Have you anything to say before I go? I am now going 
straight to a lawyer. 

‘What is the—the—lowest Oh! good Lord!—the very 
lowest figure that you will take to square it. Oh! be merciful; I 
am a poor man, indeed, a very poor man, though they think me 
warm. Yet I must scrape and save to get along at all.’ 

‘Two thousand,’ said Harry. 

‘Make it fifteen hundred. Oh! fifteen hundred to clear off 
all scores, and then you can go away out of the place; I could 
borrow fifteen hundred.’ 

‘Two thousand, Harry repeated. ‘Of course, besides the 
houses, which are mine.’ 

‘ Besides the houses? Never! You may do your worst. You 
may drag your poor old uncle, now sixty years of age, before the 
courts, but two thousand, besides the houses? Never!’ 

He banged the floor with his stick, but his agitation was 
betrayed by the nervous tapping of the end upon the oilcloth 
which followed the first hasty bang. 

‘No bounce, if you please.’ Harry took out his watch. ‘I will 
give you five minutes to decide, or, if your mind is already made 
up, I will go and ask advice of a lawyer at once.’ 

‘I cannot give you that sum of money,’ Bunker declared ; ‘ it is 
not that I would not, I would if I could. Business has been bad : 
sometimes I’ve spent more than I’ve made; and what little I’ve 
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saved I meant always for you—I did, indeed. I said, I will make 
it up tohim. He shall have it*‘back with——~’ 

‘One minute gone,’ said Harry relentlessly. 

‘Oh! this is dreadful. Why, to get even fifteen hundred I 
should have to sell all my little property at a loss; and what a 
dreadful thing it is to sell property at a loss! Give me more time 
to consider, only a week or so, just to look round.’ 

‘ Three minutes left,’ said Harry the hardened. 

‘Oh! oh! oh!’ he burst into tears and weeping of genuine 
grief and shame and rage. ‘Oh! that a nephew should be found 
to persecute his uncle in such a way! Where is your Christian 
charity? Where is forgiving and remitting ?’ 

‘ Only two minutes left,’ said Harry, unmoved. 

Then Bunker fell upon his knees: he grovelled and implored 
pardon ; he offered one house, two houses, and twelve hundred 
pounds, fifteen hundred pounds, eighteen hundred pounds. 

‘One minute left,’ said Harry. 

Then he sat down and wiped the tears from ‘his eyes, and in 
good round terms—in Poplar, Limehouse, Shadwell, Wapping, and 
Ratcliffe Highway terms—he cursed his nephew and the houses and 
the trust, and all that therein lay, because before the temptation 
came he was an honest man, whereas, now, he should never be able 
to look Stepney in the face again. 

' ©Time’s up,’ said Harry, putting on his hat. 

In face of the inevitable, Mr. Bunker showed an immediate 
change of front. He neither prayed, nor wept, nor swore. He 
became once more the complete man of business. He left the 
stool of humiliation and seated himself on his own Windsor chair 
before his own table. Here, pen in hand, he seemed as if he was 
dictating rather than accepting terms. 

‘Don’t go,’ he said. ‘I accept.’ 

‘Very good,’ Harry replied. ‘ You know what is best for your- 
self. As for me, I don’t want to make more fuss than is necessary. 
You know the terms?’ 

‘Two thousand down; the three houses; and a complete dis- 
charge in full of all claims. Those are the conditions.’ 

‘Yes. Those are the conditions.’ 

*I will draw up the discharge,’ said Mr. Bunker. ‘ And then 
no one need be any the wiser.’ 

Harry laughed. This cool and business-like compromise of 
felony pleased him. 

‘You may draw it up if you like. But my opinion of your 
ability is so great, that I shall have to show the document to a 
solicitor for his approval and admiration.’ | 
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Mr. Bunker was disconcerted. He had hoped—that is, thought 
he saw his way—but never mind. He quickly recovered and said, 
with decision : 

*Go to Lawyer Pike in the Mile End Road.’ 

‘Why? Isthe Honourable Pike a friend of yours ?’ 

* No, he isn’t ; that is why I want you to goto him. Tell him 
that you and me have long been wishing to clear up these accounts, 
and that you’ve agreed to take the two thousand with the houses.’ 
Mr. Bunker seemed now chiefly anxious that the late deplorable 
scene should be at once forgotten and forgiven. ‘He said the 
other day, that I was nothing better than a common grinder and 
oppressor. Now, when he sees what an honourable trustee I am, 
he will be sorry he said that. You can tell everybody if you like. 
Why, what is it? Here’s my nephew comes home to me and says, 
Give me my houses. I say, Prove your title. Didn’t I say so? 
How was I to know that he was my nephew? Then the gentle- 
man comes who took him away and says, He is your long-lost 
nephew, and I say, Take your houses, young man, with the accumu- 
lations of the rent hoarded up for you. Why, you can tell every~ 
body that story.’ 

‘I will leave you to tell it; Bunker, your own way. Every- 
body will believe that way of telling the story. What is more, I 
will not go out of my way to contradict it.’ 

‘Very good, then. And on that understanding I withdraw all 
the harsh things I may have said to you, nephew. And we can be 
good friends again.’ 

‘ Certainly, if you like,’ said Harry, and fairly ran away for fear 
of being called upon to make more concessions. 

‘ It’s a terrible blow—’ The old man sat down and wiped his 
forehead. 

‘To think of two thousand down! But it might have been much 
worse. Ah! it might have been very, very much worse. I’ve 
done better than I expected, when he said he had the papers. The 
young man’s a fool—a mere fool. The houses let for 1501. a year, and 
they have never been empty for six months together; and the out- 
side repairs are a trifle, and I’ve saved it allevery year. Ha! now, 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year for twenty years and more, at 
compound interest only five per cent., is close on 5000/. I’ve 
calculated it out often enough to know. Yes, and I’ve made five 
per cent. on it and sometimes six and seven, and more, with no 
losses. It might have been far, far worse. It’s come to 70001. if 
it’s a penny. And to get rid of that awful fear and that devil of a 
boy with his grins and his sneers at 20001., why, it’s cheap, I 
call it cheap. As for the houses, I'll get them back, see if I 
don’t,’ 
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Carter XLIV. 


A FOOL AND HIS MONEY, 


Mr. Pike, the solicitor of the Mile End Road, does not belong 
to the story—which is a pity, because he has many enviable 
qualities—further than is connected with Harry’s interview with 
him. 

He read the documents and heard the story from beginning to 
end. When he had quite mastered all the details he began 
mildly to express astonishment and pity that any young man 
could be such a fool, This was hard, because Harry really thought 
he had done a mighty clever thing. ‘You have been taken in, 
sir,’ said Mr. Pike, ‘in a most barefaced and impudent manner. 
Two thousand pounds! Why, the mere rent alone, without count- 
ing interest, is three thousand. Go away, sir, find out this frau- 
dulent impostor, and tell him that you will have nothing to do 
with him short of a full account and complete restitution.’ 

‘I cannot do that,’ said Harry. 

‘Why not ?’ 

* Because I have passed my word.’ 

‘I think, young man, you said you were a cabinet-maker— 
though you look something better.’ 

‘Yes, I belong to that trade.’ 

‘ Since when, may I ask, have cabinet-makers been so punctili- 
ous as to their promises ?’ 

‘The fact is, said Harry gravely, ‘ we have turned over a new 
leaf and are now all on the side of truth and honour.’ 

‘Humph! Then there is nothing to do but to give the man 
a receipt in full and a discharge. You are of age: you can do 
this if you like. Shall I draw it up for you and receive the 
money, and take over the houses ?’ 


This was settled, therefore, and in this way Harry became a 
rich man, with houses and money in the funds. 

As for Bunker, he made the greatest mistake in his life when 
he sent his nephew to Mr. Pike. He should have known, but he 
was like the ostrich when he runs his head into the sand, and be- 
lieves from the secure retreat that he is invisible to his hunters. 
For his own version of the incident was palpably absurd: and, 
besides, Mr. Pike heard Harry’s account of the matter. There- 
fore, though Bunker thought to heap coals of fire upon his enemy’s 
head, he only succeeded in throwing them under his feet, which 
made him kick—‘ for who can go upon hot coals and his feet not 
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be burned?’ The good man is now, therefore, labouring under a 
cloud of prejudice which does not seem to lift, though perhaps he 
will live it down. Other events have happened, since, which have 
operated to his prejudice. Everybody knows how he received his 
nephew; what wicked things he said everywhere about him; and 
what rumours he spread about Miss Kennedy: everybody knows 
that he had to disgorge houses—actually, houses—which he had 
appropriated. This knowledge is common property: and it is 
extremely unpleasant for Mr. Bunker when he takes his walks 
abroad to be cruelly assailed by questions which hit harder than 
any brickbat: they are hurled at him by working-men and by 
street boys. ‘ Who stole the ’ouse?’ for instance, is a very nasty 
thing to be said to a gentleman who is professionally connected 
with house property. ‘ I know not how this knowledge came to be 
so generally known. Certainly Harry did not spread it abroad. 
People, however, are not fools, and can put things together; where 
the evil-doings and backslidings of their friends are concerned, 
they are surprisingly sharp. 

Now, when the ownership of the house in Stepney Green 
became generally known, there immediately sprang up, as always 
happens on occasions of discovery, rooting out of facts, or expo- 
sure of wickedness, quite a large crop of old inhabitants ready to 
declare that they knew all along that the house on Stepney Green 
was one of those belonging to old Mr. Coppin. He bought it, they 
said, of Mr. Messenger, who was born there; and it was one of 
three left to Caroline who died young. Who would believe that 
Mr. Bunker could have been so wicked? Where is faith in 
brother man, since so eminent a professor of honesty has fallen? 

Mr. Bunker suffers, but he suffers in silence; he may be seen 
any day in the neighbourhood of Stepney Green, still engaged in 
his usual business: people may talk behind his back, but talk 
breaks no bones: they don’t dare talk before his face: though he 
has lost two thousand pounds, there is still money left—he feels 
that he is a warm man and has money to leave behind him: it 
will be said of him that he cut up well: warmth of all kinds com- 
forts a man: but he confesses with a pang that he did wrong to 
send his nephew to that lawyer, who took the opportunity, when 
he drew up the discharge and receipt, of giving him an opinion— 
unasked and unpaid for—as to his conduct in connection with the 
trust. There could be no mistake at all about the meaning and 
force of that opinion. And, oddly enough, whenever Mr. Bunker 
sees the Queen’s Omnibus—that dark painted vehicle, driven by a 
policeman—pass along the road, he thinks of Mr. Pike, and that 
opinion returnsto his memory, and he feels just exactly as ifa bucket 
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of cold water was trickling down his back by the nape of the neck. 
Even in warm weather this is disagreeable. And it shows that 
the lawyer must have spoken very strong words indeed, and that 
although Mr. Bunker, like the simple ones and the scorners, 
wished for none of the lawyers’ counsel, unlike them he did not 
despise their reproof. Yet he is happier now that the blow has 
fallen, than he was while he was awaiting it and dreaming of 
handcuffs. 

We anticipate: but we have, indeed, seen almost the last of 
Mr. Bunker. It is sad to part with him. But we have no 
choice. 

In the evening, Harry went as usual to the drawing-room. 
He stayed, however, after the girls went away. There was nothing 
unusual in his doing so—‘ Girls in my position,’ said the dress- 
maker, ‘are not tied by the ordinary rules,’ To-night, however, 
he had something to say. 

‘ Congratulate me,’ he cried, as soon as they were alone. ‘I 
have turned out, as the story-books say, to be the heir to vast 
sums of money.’ 

Angela turned pale. She was reassured, however, on learning 
the extent of the heritage. 

‘ Consider my romantic story,’ said Harry. ‘ Instead of find- 
ing myself the long-lost heir, strawberry-mark and all, to an 
Earldom, Iam the son of a Sergeant in the Line. And then, 
just as I am getting over the blow, I find myself the owner of 
three houses and two thousand pounds. What workman ever got 
two thousand pounds before? There was an under-gardener I 
knew,’ he went on meditatively, ‘who once got a hundred :—he 
called it a round hundred, I remember. He and his wife went on 
the Hospitable Drink for a fortnight : then they went to hospital 
for a month with Trimmings: and then went back to work—the 
money all gone—and joined the Primitive Methodists. Can’t we 
do something superior in the shape of a Burst, or a Boom, for the 
girls, with two thousand pounds?’ . 

‘Tell me,’ said Angela, ‘ how you got it.’ 

He narrated the whole story, for her instruction and amuse- 
ment, with some dramatic force impersonating Bunker’s wrath, 
terror, and entreaties, and final business-like collapse. 

‘So that,’ said Angela, ‘you are now a man of property, and 
will, I suppose, give up the work at the Brewery.’ 

‘Do you think I should ?’ 

‘I do not like to see any man idle, and’—she hesitated— 
‘especially you.’ 

*Thank you,’ said Harry. ‘Then I remain, The question of 
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the two thousand pounds—my cool Two Thousand—I am the 
Winner of the Two Thousand—in reserve. As for this house, 
however, decided steps must be taken. Listen, Queen of the 
Mystery of Dress! You pay Bunker seventy pounds a year for the 
rent of this house; that is a good large deduction from the profits 
of the Association. I have been thinking, if you approve, that I 
will have this house conveyed to you in trust for the Association. 
Then you will be rent-free.’ 

‘But that is a very, very generous offer, You really wish to 
give us this house altogether for ourselves?’ 

‘If you will accept it.’ 

‘You have only these houses, and you give us the best of them! 
Is it right and just to strip yourself? ’ 

‘How many houses should I have? Now there are two left, 
and their rent brings in seventy pounds a year; and I have two 
thousand pounds, which will bring in another eighty pounds a year. 
I am rich—much too rich for a cabinet-maker.’ 

‘Oh!’ she said, ‘ what can we do but accept ? And how shall 
we show our gratitude? But, indeed, we can do nothing.’ 

‘I want nothing,’ said Harry. ‘I have had so much happiness 
in this place that I can want for nothing. It is for me to show 
my gratitude.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she replied, giving him her hand. He stooped 
and kissed it, but humbly, as one who accepts a small favour grate- 
fully and asks for no more. 

They were alone in the drawing-room; the fire was low; 
only one lamp was burning; Angela was sitting beside the 
fire; her face was turned from him. A mighty wave of love was 
mounting in the young man’s brain; but a little more, a very 
little more, and he would have been kneeling at her feet. She 
felt the danger: she felt it the more readily because she was so 
deeply moved herself. What had she given the girls, out of her 
abundance, compared with what he had given, out of his slender 
portion? Her eyes filled with tears. Then she sprang to her 
feet and touched his hand again. 

‘Do not forget your promise,’ she said. 

‘My promise? Oh! How long 5 

‘Patience,’ she replied. ‘Give me a little while—a little 
while—only—and—’ ; 

‘ Forgive me,’ he said, kissing her hand again. ‘Forgive me.’ 

‘Let me go,’ she went on. ‘ It is eleven o'clock.’ They put out 
the lamp and went out. The night was clear and bright. 

‘Do not go in just yet,’ said Harry. ‘It is pleasant out here, 
and I think the stars are brighter than they are at the West End,’ 
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‘Everything is better here,’ said Angela, ‘than at the West 
End. Here we have hearts and can feel for each other. Here we 


-are all alike—workmen and workwomen together.’ 


‘You are a prejudiced person. Let us talk of the Palace of 
Delight—your dream.’ 

‘ Your invention,’ said Angela. 

‘ Won’t my two thousand go some way to starting it? Perhaps, 
if we could just start it, the thing would go on of its own accord. 
Why, see what you have done with your girls already.’ 

‘But I must have a big place—a noble building, furnished 
with everything that we want. No, my friend, we will take your 
house because it is a great and noble gift, but you shall not sacri- 
fice your money. Yet we will have that Palace, and before long. 
And when it is ready——’ 

‘ Yes—when it is ready.’ 

‘Perhaps the opening of the Palace will be, for all of us, the 
beginning of a new happiness.’ 

‘You speak in a parable.’ 

‘No,’ she said, ‘ I speak in sober earnestness. Now let me go— 
Remember what I say. The opening of the Palace may be—if 
you will—for all of us P 

‘For you and me?’ 

‘For—yes—for you—and for me. Good-night.’ 





Cuapter XLV. 


LADY DAVENANT'S DINNER PARTY. 


Lavy Davenant had now been in full enjoyment of her title in 
Portman Square, where one enjoys such things more thoroughly 
than on Stepney Green, for four or five weeks. She at first en- 
joyed it so much that she thought of nothing but the mere pleasure 
of the greatness. She felt an uplifting of heart every time she 
walked up and down the stately stairs; another every time she 
sat at the well-furnished dinner-table ; and another whenever she 
looked about her in the drawing-room. She wrote copious letters 
to her friend Aurelia Tucker during these days. She explained 
with fulness of detail, and in terms calculated to make that lady 
expire of envy, the splendour of her position; and, for at least 
five weeks, she felt as if the hospitaiity of Miss Messenger actually 
brought with it a complete recognition of the claim. Her husband, 
not so sanguine as herself, knew very well that the time would 
come when the Case would have to be taken up again and sent in 
to the proper quarter for examination. Meantime, he was re- 
signed, and even happy, Three square meals a day, each of them 
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abundant, each a masterpiece of art, were enough to satisfy that 
remarkable twist which, as her ladyship was persuaded, one knows 
not on what grounds, had always been a distinguishing mark of 
the Davenants. Familiarity speedily reconciled him to the 
presence of the footmen ; he found in the library a most delightful 
chair in which he could sleep all the morning; and it pleased him 
to be driven through the streets in a luxurious carriage under soft 
warm furs, in which one can take the air and get a splendid 
appetite without fatigue. 

They were seen about a great deal. It was a part of Angela’s 
design that they should, when the time came for going back again, 
seem to themselves to have formed a part of the best society in 
London. Therefore she gave instructions to her maid that her 
visitors were to go to all the public places, the theatres, concerts, 
exhibitions, and places of amusement. The little American lady 
knew so little what she ought to see and where she ought to go, 
that she fell back on Campion for advice and help. It was 
Campion who suggested a theatre in the evening, the Exhibition 
of Old Masters or the Grosvenor Gallery in the morning, and Regent 
Street in the afternoon; it was Campion who pointed out the re- 
cognised superiority of Westminster Abbey, considered as a place of 
worship for a lady of exalted rank, over a chapel up a back street, 
of the Baptist persuasion, to which at her own home Lady Davenant 
had belonged. It was Campion who went with her and showed 
her the shops and taught her the delightful art of spending her 
money—the money ‘ lent’ her by Miss Messenger—in the manner 
becoming to a peeress. She was so clever and sharp that she 
caught at every hint dropped by the lady’s-maid ; she reformed 
her husband’s ideas of evening dress; she humoured his weak- 
nesses; she let him keep-his eyes wide open at a farce or a ballet 
on the understanding that at a concert or a sermon he might 
blamelessly sleep through it; she even began to acquire rudi- 
mentary ideas on the principles of Art. 

‘I confess, my dear Aurelia, she wrote, ‘that habit soon 
renders even these marble halls familiar. I have become perfectly 
reconciled to the splendour of English patrician life, and now feel 
as if I had been born to it. Tall footmen no longer frighten me, 
nor the shouting of one’s name after the theatre. Of course, 
the outward marks of respect one receives as one’s due, when one 
belongs, by the gift of Providence, to a great and noble house.’ 

This was all very pleasant ; yet Lady Davenant began to yearn 
for somebody, if it was only Mrs. Bormalack, with whom she 
could converse. She wanted a longchat. Perhaps Miss Kennedy 
or Mrs. Bormalack, or the sprightly Mr. Goslett, might be induced 
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to come and spend a morning with her, or a whole day, if only 
they would not feel shy and frightened in so splendid a place, 

Meantime some one ‘ connected with the Press’ got to hear of 
a soi-disant Lord Davenant who was often to be seen with his 
wife in boxes at theatres and other places of resort. He heard, 
this intellectual connection of the Press, people asking each other 
who Lord Davenant was; he enquired of the Red Book and 
received no response; he thereupon perceived that here was an 
opportunity for a sensation and a mystery. He found out where 
Lord Davenant was living, by great good luck—it was through 
taking a single four of whisky in a bar frequented by gentlemen 
in plush; and he proceeded to call upon his lordship and to inter- 
view him. 

The result appeared in a long communiqué which attracted 
general and immediate interest. The journalist set forth at length 
and in the most graphic manner the strange and romantic career 
of the Condescending Wheelwright; he showed how the discovery 
was made, and how, after many years, the illustrious pair had 
crossed the Atlantic to put forward their claim; and how they 
were offered the noble hospitality of a young lady of princely 
fortune. It'was a most delightful godsend to the paper in which 
it appeared, and it came at a time when the House was not 
sitting, and there was no wringle-wrangle of debates to furnish 
material for the columns of big type which are supposed to sway 
the masses. The other papers therefore seized upon the topic and 
had leading articles upon it, in which the false Demetrius, the 
pretended Palzologus, Perkin Warbeck, Lambert Simnel, George 
Psalmanazar, the languishing nobleman, the Earl of Mar, the 
Count of Albany, with other claims and claimants, furnished 
illustrations to the claims of the Davenants. The publicity given 
to the Case by these articles delighted her ladyship beyond every- 
thing, while it abashed and confounded her lord. He saw in it 
the beginning of more exertion, and strenuous efforts after the final 
recognition. And she carefully cut out all the articles and sent 
them to her nephew Nicolas, to her friend Aurelia Tucker, and to 
the editor of the Canaan City Express with her compliments. 
And she felt all the more, in the midst of this excitement, that if 
she did not have some one to talk to she must go back to Stepney 
Green and spend a day. Or she would die. 

It was at this juncture that Campion, perhaps inspired by 
secret instructions, suggested that her ladyship must be feeling a 
little lonely, and must want to see her friends. Why not, she 
said, ask them to dinner ? 

A dinner-party, Lady Davenant reflected, would serve not only 
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to show her old friends the reality of her position, but would also 
please them as a mark of kindly remembrance. Only, she re- 
flected, dinner at Stepney Green had not the same meaning that 
it possesses at the West End. The best dinner, in that locality, 
is that which is most plentiful, and there are no attempts made 
to decorate a table. Another thing, dinner is taken universally 
between one o’clock and two. ‘I think, Clara Martha,’ said his 
lordship, whom she consulted in this affair of state, ‘that at any 
time of day such a Feast of Belteshazzar as you will give them will 
be grateful; and they may call it dinner or supper, whichever 
they please.’ 

Thereupon Lady Davenant wrote a letter to Mrs. Bormalack 
inviting the whole party. She explained that they had met with 
the most splendid hospitality from Miss Messenger, in whose house 
they were still staying; that they had become public characters 
and had been the subject of discussion in the papers, which caused 
them to be much stared at and followed in the streets, and in 
theatres and concert-rooms ; that they were both convinced that 
their Case would soon be triumphant; that they frequently talked 
over old friends of Stepney, and regretted that the distance be- 
tween them was so great—though distance, she added kindly, can- 
not divide hearts ; and that, if Mrs. Bormalack’s party would come 
over together and dine with them, it would be taken as a great 
kindness, both by herself and by his lordship. She added that she 
hoped they would all come, including Mr. Fagg and old Mr. 
Maliphant, and Mr. Josephus, ‘though,’ she added with a little 
natural touch, ‘I doubt whether Mr. Maliphant ever gave me a 
thought, and Mr. Josephus was always too much occupied with his 
own misfortunes to mind any business of mine. And, dear Mrs, 
Bormalack, please remember that when we speak of dinner we 
mean what you call supper. It is exactly the same thing, only 
served a little earlier. We take ours at eight o’clock instead of 
nine. His lordship desires me to add that he shall be extremely 
disappointed if Mr. Goslett does not come, and you will tell Miss 
Kennedy, whose kindness I can never forget, the same from 
me, and that she must bring Nelly and Rebekah and Captain 
Sorensen.’ 

The letter was received with great admiration. Josephus, who 
had blossomed into a completely new suit of clothes of juvenile 
cut, declared that the invitation did her ladyship great credit, and 
that, now his misfortunes were finished, he should be rejoiced to 
take his place in society. Harry laughed, and said that of course 
he would go. ‘And you, Miss Kennedy ?’ 

Angela coloured. Then she said that she would try to go. 
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‘And if Mr. Malipbant and Daniel only go too,’ said Harry, 
‘we shall be as delightful a party as were ever gathered together 
at one dinner-table.’ 

It happened that about this time Lord Jocelyn remembered 
the American claimants, and his promise to call upon them. He 
therefore called, and was received with the greatest cordiality by 
her little ladyship, and with wondrous affability, as becomes one 
man of rank towards another, by Lord Davenant. 

It was her ladyship who volubly explained their claim to him, 
‘and the certainty of the assumption that their Timothy Clitheroe 
was the lost heir of the same two Christian names; her husband 
only folded his fat hands over each other, and from time to time 
wagged his head. 

‘You are the first of my husband’s brother peers,’ she said, 
‘who has called upon us. We shall not forget this kindness from 
your lordship.’ 

‘But I am not a Peer at all,’ he explained; ‘I am only a 
younger son with a courtesy title. I am quite a small personage.’ 

‘Which makes it all the kinder,’ said her ladyship; ‘and I 
must say that, grand as it is in this big house, one does get tired 
of hearin’ no voice but your own—and my husband spends a good 
deal of his time in the study. Oh! a man of great literary attain- 
ments, and a splendid mathematician. I assure your lordship, not 
a man or a boy in Canaan City can come near him in algebra.’ 

‘Up to a certain point, Clara Martha,’ said her husband; 
meaning, that there might be lofty heights in science to which 
even he himself could not soar. ‘A certain point, my lord.’ 

Lord Jocelyn made an original remark about the importance 
of scientific pursuits. 

‘And since you are so friendly,’ continued her ladyship, ‘I 
will venture to invite your lordship to dine with us.’ 

‘Certainly. I shall be greatly pleased.’ 

‘We have got a few friends coming to-morrow evening,’ said 
her ladyship, rather grandly. ‘ Friends from Whitechapel.’ 

Lord Jocelyn looked curious. 

‘Yes, Mr. Josephus Coppin and his cousin Mr. Goslett, a 
sprightly young man who respects rank.’ 

‘He is coming, is he ?’ asked Lord Jocelyn, laughing. 

‘And then there is Miss Kennedy P 

‘She is coming too?’ he rose with alacrity. ‘Lady Dave- 
nant, I shall be most happy to come, I assure you.’ 

It was most unfortunate that next day Miss Kennedy had such 
a dreadful headache that she found herself prevented from going 
with: the rest. This was a great disappointment, and at the last 
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moment old Mr. Maliphant could not be found and they had to 
start without him. 

How they performed the journey, how Harry managed to let 
most of the party go on before, because of his foolish pride, which 
would not let him form one of a flock all going out together, and 
how he with Captain Sorensen and Nelly came on after the rest, 
may be passed over. 

When he got to Portman Square, he found the first detachment 
already arrived, and, to his boundless astonishment, his guardian. 
Lady Davenant, arrayed in her black velvet and the jewels which 
Angela gave her, looked truly magnificent. Was it possible, Mrs. 
Bormalack, that such a transformation could be effected in a 
woman by a velvet gown? She even looked tall. She received 
her friends with unaffected kindness and introduced them all to 
Lord Jocelyn. 

‘Mrs. Bormalack, your lordship, my former landlady and always 
my very good friend. Professor Climo, your lordship, the famous 
conjuror. And I’m sure the way he makes things disappear 
makes you believe in magic. Mr. Fagg, the great scholar; of 
whom, perhaps, your lordship has heard. Mr. Josephus Coppin, 
who has been unfortunate.’ Lord Jocelyn wondered what that 
meant. ‘Miss Rebekah Hermitage, whose father is minister of 
the Seventh Day Independents, and a most respectable Connection, 
though small in number; Captain Sorensen, your lordship, who 
comes from the Trinity almshouse, and Nelly his daughter: and 
Mr. Goslett, and I think that is all, and the sooner they let us 
have dinner the better.’ 

Lord Jocelyn shook hands with everybody. When it came to 
Harry, he laughed, and they both laughed, but they did not say 
why. 

* And where is Miss Kennedy?’ asked her ladyship. And 
there were great lamentations. ‘I wanted your lordship to see 
Miss Kennedy. Oh! there's nobody like Miss Kennedy, is there, 
Nelly ?’ 

‘Nobody,’ said Nelly. ‘There can be nobody like Miss 
Kennedy.’ Lord Jocelyn was struck with the beauty of this girl 
and the sweetness of her voice. He began to hope that she would 
sit next to him at dinner. 

‘ Nobody half so beautiful in all Stepney, is there ?’ 

‘Nobody half so good,’ said Rebekah. 

Then the dinner was announced and there was confusion in 
going down, because nobody would go before Lord Jocelyn, who, 
therefore, had to lead the way. Lord Davenant offered his arm te 
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Mrs. Bormalack, Harry to Nelly, and Captain Sorensen to Re- 
bekah. The Professor, Mr. Fagg, and Josephus came last. 

‘To be sure,’ said Mrs. Bormalack, looking about her, thankful 
that she had put on her best cap, ‘magnificence was expected, as 
was your lordship’s due, but such as this—no, young man, I never 
take soup unless I’ve made it myself and am quite sure—such as 
this, my lord, we did not expect.’ 

She was splendid in her beautiful best cap, all ribbons and 
bows with an artificial dahlia in it of a far-off fashion—say, the 
Forties ; the sight of the table, with its plate and flowers and fruit, 
filled her with admiration ; but, as she now says, in recalling that 
stupendous feed, there was too much ornament, which kept her 
mind off the cooking, so that she really carried away no new ideas 
for Stepney use. Nelly did sit next to Lord Jocelyn, who talked 
with her and found that she was shy until he touched upon Miss 
Kennedy. Then she waxed eloquent and told him marvels, for- 
getting that he was a stranger who probably knew and cared 
nothing about Miss Kennedy. But Nelly belonged to that very 
numerous class which believes its own affairs of the highest in- 
terest to the world at large, and in this instance Miss Kennedy 
was a subject of the deepest interest to her neighbours. Where- 
fore he listened while she told what had been done for the work- 
girls by one woman, one of themselves. 

Opposite, on Lady Davenant’s left, sat Captain Sorensen. In 
the old days, the captains of East Indiamen were not unaquainted 
with great men’s tables, but it was long since he had sat at such 
a feast. Presently, Lord Jocelyn began to look at him curiously. 

‘Who is the old gentleman opposite ?’ he whispered to Nelly. 

‘ That is my father ; he was a Captain once, and commanded a 
great ship.’ 

‘I thought so,’ said Lord Jocelyn. ‘I remember him, but he 
has forgotten me.’ 

Next to the Captain sat Rebekah, looking prepared for any 
fate, and not unduly uplifted by the splendour of the scene. But 
for her, as well as nearly all who were present, the word dinner 
will henceforth have a new and exalted meaning. The length of 
the feast, the number of things offered, the appointments of the 
table, struck her imagination; she thought of Belshazzar and _of 
Herod; such as the feast before her were those feasts of old; she 
tasted the champagne and it took away her breath; yet it seemed 
good. Mr. Goslett seemed to think so too, because he drank 
so many glasses. : 

So did the others, and, being unexperienced in wine, they 
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drank with more valour than discretion, so that they began to talk 
loudly ; but that was not till later. 

‘Do people—rich people—always dine like this?’ asked Nelly 
of her neighbour. 

‘Something like this; yes; that is, some such dinner, though 
simpler, is always prepared for them.’ 

‘I was thinking,’ she said, ‘how differently people live. I 
would rather live in our way—with Miss Kennedy—than in so 
much grandeur.’ 

‘Grandeur soon becomes a matter of habit. But as for Miss 
Kennedy, you cannot live always with her, can you?’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Well, she may marry, you know.’ 

Nelly looked across the table at Harry. 

‘I suppose she will; we all of us hope she will, if it is to stay 
with us; but that need not take her away from us.’ 

‘Do you know Miss Messenger ?’ 

‘No,’ said Nelly ; ‘she has been very kind to us; she is our 
best customer; she sends us all sorts of kind messages, and 
presents even; and she sends us her love and best wishes ; I think 
she must be very fond of Miss Kennedy. She promises to come 
some day and visit us. Whenever I think of Miss Messenger, I 
think, somehow, that she must be like Miss Kennedy; only I 
cannot understand Miss Kennedy being rich and the owner of this 
great house.’ 

When the ladies retired, at length, it became manifest that 
Josephus had taken more wine than was good for him. He laughed 
loudly; he told everybody that he wa3 going to begin all over 
again, classes and lectures and everything, including the Sunday 
school afd the church membership. The Professor, who, for his 
part, seemed indisposed for conversation, retained the mastery 
over his fingers, and began to prepare little tricks, and presently 
conveyed oranges into Lord Davenant’s coat tails without moving 
from his chair. And Daniel Fagg, whose cheek was flushed and 
whose eyes were sparkling, rose from his chair and attacked Lord 
Jocelyn, notebook in hand. 

‘Is your lo’ship, he began with a perceptible thickness of 
speech—Lord Jocelyn recognised him as the man whom he had 
assisted at Stepney Green, and who subsequently.took dinner with 
the girls,—‘ Is your lo’ship int’rested in Hebrew schriptions ? ’ 

‘Very much indeed,’ said Lord Jocelyn, politely. 

‘*Low me to put your lo’ship’s name down for schription, 
twelve-and-six? Book will come out next month, Miss Ken’dy 
says SO,’ 
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‘Put up your book, Daniel,’ said Harry sternly, ‘and sit 
down.’ 
‘I want—show—his lo’ship—a Hebrew schription.’ 

He sat down, however, obediently, and immediately fell fast 
asleep. 

Said Lord Jocelyn to Captain Sorensen : : 

‘I remember you, Captain, very well indeed, but you have 
forgotten me. Were you not in command of the “ Sussex” in the 
year of the Mutiny? Did you not take me out with the 120th?’ 

‘To be sure—to be sure I did, and I remember your Lordship 
very well, and am very glad to find you remember me. You were 
younger then.’ 

‘I was; and how goes it with you now, Captain? Cheerfully 
as of old ?’ 

‘ Ay—ay, my lord. I’m in the Trinity Almshouse, and my 
daughter is with Miss Kennedy, bless her! Therefore I’ve nothing 
to complain of.’ 

‘ May I call upon you, some day, to talk overold times? You 
used to sing a good song in those days, and play a good tune, and 
dance a good dance.’ 

‘Come, my lord, as often as you like,’ he replied in great good 
humour. ‘The cabin is small but it’s cosy, and the place is hard 
to get at.’ 

‘It is the queerest dinner I ever had, Harry,’ Lord Jocelyn 
whispered. ‘I like your old Captain and his daughter. Is the 
hard-hearted dressmaker prettier than Nelly ?’ 

‘ Prettier! why, there is no comparison possible.’ 

‘Yet Nelly hath a pleasing manner.’ 

* Miss Kennedy turns all her girls into ladies. Come and see 
her.’ 

‘ Perhaps, Harry, perhaps ; when she is no longer hard-hearted ; 
when she has named the happy day.’ 

‘This evening,’ said Lady Davenant, when they joined her, 
‘will be one that I never can forget. For I’ve had my old friends 
round me, who were kind in our poverty and neglect, and now I’ve 
your lordship, too, who belongs to the new time. So that it is 
a joining together, as it were, and one don’t feel like stepping out 
of our place into anothér quite different, as I shall tell Aurelia, 
who says she is afraid that splendour may make me forget old 
friends ; whereas there is nobody I should like to have with us 
this moment better than Aurelia. But perhaps she judges others 
by herself.’ 

‘Lor!’ cried Mrs. Bormalack, ‘to hear your ladyship go on! 
It’s like an angel of goodness.’ 
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* And the only thing that vexes me-~it’s enough to spoil it all 
—is that Miss Kennedy couldn’t come. Ah! my lord, if you had 
only seen Miss Kennedy! Rebekah and Nelly are two good girls 
and pretty, but you are not to compare with Miss Kennedy—are 
you, dears ?’ 

They both shook their heads and were not offended: 

It was past eleven when they left to go home in cabs: one 
contained the sleeping forms of Josephus and Mr. Fagg. The 
next contained Captain Sorensen and Nelly, with Harry. The 
Professor, who had partly revived, came with Mrs. Bormalack and 
Rebekah in the last. 

‘You seemed to know Lord Jocelyn, Mr. Goslett, said the 
Captain. 

‘I ought to,’ replied Harry simply; ‘he gave me my educa- 
tion.’ 

‘ He was always a brave and generous officer, I remember,’ the 
Captain went on. ‘ Yes, I remember him well; all the men would 
have followed him everywhere. Well; he says he will come and 
see me.’ 

‘Then he will come,’ said Harry, ‘if he said so.’ 
‘Very good; if he comes, he shall see Miss Kennedy too.’ 


Cuartern XLVI. 
THE END OF THE CASE. 


‘ns dinner, to which her ladyship will always look back with 
the liveliest. satisfaction, was the climax, the highest point, so to 
speak, of her greatness, which was destined to have a speedy fall. 
Angela asked Lord Jocelyn to read through the papers and advise. 
She told him of the Professor’s discovery and of the book which 
had belonged to the wheelwright, and everything. 

Of course, the opinion which he formed was exactly that 
formed by Angela herself, and he told her so. 

‘I have asked them to my house,’ Angela wrote, ‘ because I want 
them to go home to their own people with pleasant recollections 
of their stay in London. I should like them to feel, not that 
their claim had broken down and that they were defeated, but 
that it had been examined and was held to be not proven. I 
should be very sorry if I thought that the little lady would cease 
to believe in her husband’s illustrious descent. Will you help me 
to make her keep her faith, as far as possible, and go home with 
as little disappointment as possible ?’ 

‘I will try,’ said Lord Jocelyn. 
He wrote to Lady Davenant that he had given careful con- 
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sideration to the Case, and had taken opinions, which was also true, 
because he made a lawyer, a herald, and a peer all read the docu- 
ments and write him a letter on the subject. He dictated all 
three letters, it is true; but there is generally something to conceal 
in this world of compromises. 

He went solemnly to Portman Square bearing these precious 
documents with him. To Lady Davenant his opinion was the 
most important step which had yet occurred in the history of the 
claim: she placed her husband in the hardest arm-chair that she 
could find, with strict injunctions to keep broad awake, and she 
had a great array of pens and paper laid out on the table in order 
to look business-like. It must be owned that the good feeding of 
the last two months, with carriage exercise, had greatly increased 
his lordship’s tendency to sleep and inaction. As for the Case, he 
had almost ceased to think of it. The Case meant worry, copying 
out, writing and rewriting, hunting up facts, and remembering : 
when the Case was put away he could give up his mind to break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner. Never had the present moment seemed 
so delightful to him. 

Lord Jocelyn wore an expression of great gravity, as befitted 
the occasion. In fact, he was entrusted with an exceedingly 
delicate mission: he had to tell these worthy people that there 
was not the slightest hope for them: to recommend them to go 
home again, and, though the counsel would be clothed in sugared 
words, to renounce for ever the hope of proving their imaginary 
claim. But it is better to be told these things kindly and sympa- 
thetically, by a man with a title, than by any coarse or common 
lawyer. 

‘ Before I begin ’"—Lord Jocelyn addressed himself to the lady 
instead of her husband—* I would ask if you have any relic at all 
of that first Timothy Clitheroe who is buried in your cemetery 
at Canaan City?’ 

‘ There is a book,’ said her ladyship. ‘ Here it is.’ 

She handed him a little book of songs, roughly bound in 
leather; on the title-page was written at the top ‘ Satturday,’ and 
at the bottom ‘ Davvenant.’ 

Lord Jocelyn laid the book down and opened his case. 

First, he reminded them that Miss Messenger in her first letter 
had spoken of a possible moral, rather than legal, triumph: of a 
possible failure to establish the claim before a committee of the 
House of Peers to whom it would be referred. This, in his opinion, 
was the actual difficulty: he had read the Case as it had been 
carefully drawn up and presented by his lordship—and here he 
complimented the writer upon his lucid and excellent style cf 
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drawing up facts—and he had submitted the Case for the opinion 
of friends of his own, all of them gentlemen eminently proper to 
form and to express an opinion on such a subject. He held the 
opinions of these gentlemen in his hands. One of them was from 
Lord de Lusignan, a nobleman of very ancient descent. His lord- 
ship wrote that there were very strong grounds for supposing it 
right to investigate a case which presented, certainly, very remark- 
able coincidences, if nothing more: that further investigations 
ought to be made on the spot ; and that, if this Timothy Clitheroe 
Davenant turned out to be the lost heir, it would be another 
romance in the history of the Peerage. And his lordship con- 
cluded by a kind expression of hope that more facts would be dis- 
covered in support of the claim. 

* You will like to keep this letter,’ said the reader, giving them 
to Lady Davenant. She was horribly pale and trembled, because 
it seemed as if everything was slipping from her. 

‘The other letters,’ Lord Jocelyn went on, ‘are to the same 
effect. One is from a lawyer of great eminence, and the other is 
from a herald. You will probably like to keep them, too, when I 
have read them.’ 

Lady Davenant took the letters, which were cruel in their kind- 
ness, and the tears came into her eyes. 

Lord Jocelyn went on to say that researches made in their 
interest in the parish registers had resulted in a discovery which . 
might even be made into an argument against the claim. There 
was a foundling child baptized in the church in the same year as 
the young heir; he received the name of the village with the day 
of the week on which he was found for Christian name, that is to 
say he was called Saturday Davenant. 

Then, indeed, his lordship became very red, and her ladyship 
turned still paler and both looked guilty. Saturday Davenant ! 
the words in the book. Suppose they were not a date and a name, 
but a man’s whole name, instead! 

‘He left the parish,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘ and was reported to 
have gone to America.’ 

Neither of them spoke. His lordship looked slowly around 
the room as if expecting that everything, even the solid mahogany 
of the library shelves, would vanish suddenly away. And he 
groaned, thinking of the dinners which would soon be things of 
the golden past. 

‘But, my friends, Lord Jocelyn went on, ‘do not be down- 
cast. There is always the possibility of new facts turning up. 
Your grandfather’s name may have been really Timothy Clitheroe, 
in which case I have very little doubt that he was the missing 
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heir; but he may, on the other hand, have been the Saturday 
Davenant, in which case he lived and died with a lie on his lips 
which one would be sorry to think possible.’ 

‘Well, sir—if that is so—what do you advise that we should 
do now?’ asked the grandson of this mystery. He seemed to have 
become an American citizen again and to have shaken off the 
aristocratic manner. 

‘What I should advise is this. You will never, most certainly 
never, get recognition of your claim without stronger evidence than 
you at present offer. On the other hand, no one will refuse to 
admit that you have a strong case. Therefore, I would advise you 
to go home to your own people, to tell them what has happened— 
how your case was taken up and carefully considered by competent 
authorities "here he named again the lawyer, the herald, and the 
peer—‘ to show them their opinions, and to say that you have come 
back for further evidence, if you can find any, which will connect 
you beyond a doubt with the lost heir.’ 

‘That is good advice, sir, said the claimant. ‘No, Clara 
Martha, for once I will have my own way. The connection is the _ 
weak point ; we must go home and make it a strong point, else we 
had better stay there. I said, all along, that we ought not to 
have come. Nevertheless, I’m glad we came, Clara Martha. I 
shan’t tbrow it in your teeth that we did come. I’m grateful to 
you for making us come. We’ve made good friends here and 
seen many things which we shouldn’t otherwise have seen. And the 
thought of this house and the meals we’ve had in it—such break- 
fasts, such luncheons, such dinners—will never leave us, [am sure.’ 

Lady Davenant could say nothing. She saw everything torn 
from her at a rough blow: her title, her consideration, the envy of 
her fellow-citizens, especially of Aurelia Tucker. She put her 
handkerchief to her eyes and sobbed aloud. 

‘You should not go back asif you were defeated,’ Lord Jocelyn 
went on in sympathy with the poor little woman. ‘ You are as 
much entitled to the rank you claim as ever: more: your Case has 
been talked about: it is known: should any of the antiquaries 
who are always grubbing about parish records find any scrap of 
information which may help, he will make a note of it for you. 
When you came, you were friendless and unknown. Now, the 
press of England has taken you up: your story is romantic: we 
are all interested in you and desirous of seeing you succeed. Be- 
fore you go, you will write to the papers stating why you go and 
what you hope to find. All these letters and papers and proofs of 
the importance of your claim should be kept and shown to your 
friends.’ 
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‘We feel mean about going back, and that’s a fact,’ said his 
lordship. ‘Still, if we must go back, why, we’d better go back 
with drums and trumpets than sneak back——’ 

‘Ah!’ said his wife, ‘if you’d only shown that spirit from the 
beginning, Timothy.’ He collapsed, ‘If we go back,’ she con- 
tinued thoughtfully, ‘I suppose there’s some sort of work we can 
find, between us. Old folks hadn’t ought to work like the young, 
and I’m sixty-five, and so is my husband. But ” She stopped, 
with a sigh. 

‘I am empowered by Miss Messenger,’ Lord Jocelyn went on, 
with great softness of manner, ‘to make you a little proposition. 
She thinks that it would be most desirable for you to have your 
hands free while you make those researches which may lead to the 
discoveries we hope for. Now, if you have to waste the day in 
work, you will never be able to make any research. Therefore, Miss 
Messenger proposes—if you do not mind—if you will accept—an_ 
annuity on your joint lives of six hundred dollars. You may be 
thus relieved of all anxiety about your personal wants. And Miss 
Messenger begs only that you may let this annuity appear the 
offering of sympathising English friends.’ 

‘But we don’t know Miss Messenger,’ said her ladyship. 

‘Has she not extended her hospitality to you for two months 
and more? Is not that a proof of the interest she takes in you?’ 

‘Certainly it is) 'Why—see now—we’ve been living here so 
long, that we’ve forgotten it is all Miss Messenger’s gift.’ 

‘ Then—you will accept ?’ 

‘Oh! Lord Jocelyn, what can we do but accept ?’ 

‘And with grateful hearts,’ added his lordship. ‘Tell her 
that. With grateful hearts. They’ve a way of serving quail in 
her house, that ’"—he stopped and sighed. 





They have returned to Canaan City; they live in simple suffi- 
ciency. His lordship, when he is awake, has many tales to tell of 
London. His friends believe Stepney Green to be a part of May- 
fair, and Mrs. Bormalack to be a distinguished though untitled 
ornament of London society ; while, as for Aurelia Tucker, who fain 
would scoff, there are her ladyship’s beautiful and costly dresses, 
and her jewels, and the letters from Lord Jocelyn Le Breton and 
the rich Miss Messenger, and the six hundred dollars a year drawn 
monthly, which proclaim aloud that there is something in the 
claim. These are things which cannot be gainsaid. Nevertheless, 
no new discoveries have yet rewarded his lordship’s researches. 


(To be concluded.) 











Wirth and Meath of Worlds. 


To the child in its nurse’s arms the room in which his life is 
passed seems the whole world. But as the child grows older he finds 
the room to be but part of a house, the house part of a street, the 
street part of a city, and so forth. Gradually he gets larger and 
larger ideas of the earth whichis his home. What is true of each 
individual child, is true of the childhood of the human race. In 
long-past ages men judged the narrow tract, island, or valley 
where their lives were passed as the whole world. For that region 
the heavens were made; the sun rejoiced as a giant to run his 
course, that he might illuminate that abode by day; the moon was 
made to be its light by night; sun, moon, and stars to be for signs 
and for seasons, and for days and years. But gradually men 
widened their conceptions of the world. They found the home of - 
their tribe to be but part of the region which their race inhabited, 
this to be but part of a larger region. Wider and wider became 
their knowledge of the earth, until they found that what they had 
regarded as the whole world was the merest point on the great 
globe which is the home of the human race. 

But this was little. It may be said that this was nothing. 
Men had found the earth, their home, to be much vaster than 
they had imagined; but they presently found that in another 
sense it is exceedingly minute. They had judged it to be the 
great fixed centre of the universe, even after they had found that 
it is not a great level tract of land and water, but a globe. ‘They 
now found that it is not fixed, but in motion; not the centre of 
the universe, but a member only of a family of globes, travelling 
like it around the sun, and very much less than the larger of 
these, while compared with the sun it is but as a point. 

Even this, however, was far from being all; it was indeed but 
as a short advance towards the grand conceptions of the universe 
which belong to the science of our day. Just as the earth had 
come to be regarded as but a point, almost simultaneously with 
the discovery that it is a vast globe, with asurface of two hundred 
millions of square miles, so the very discovery which assigned to 
the sun his real position in the solar system, showed also that in 
one sense he is but a minute part of the universe. It was rightly 
objected by Tycho Brahe to the Copernican Theory, (though the 
objection was overruled as observation advanced), that if the theory 
were true, the stars ought to change in apparent pusition as the 
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earth circled on her wide orbit round the sun. The objection is 
sound, the stars must change in their apparent position, though 
in Tycho Brahe’s time not one star could be shown thus to move, 
and even now there are not ten stars whose motions of this sort 
have been effectively measured. But the Copernican Theory is 
sound all the same. It is the vast distance of each star that ‘ 
causes it to appear all the year round in the same position on the 
star sphere, though the point from which we observe the star 
circles year by year round the sun in a mighty orbit, a hundred 
and eighty millions of miles in diameter. Even in the time of 
Tycho Brahe, when the sun’s distance was supposed to. be but a 
few millions of miles, it was seen that the only possible explana- 
tion of the stars’ apparent fixity of position involved such vast 
conceptions of their distances as to compel us to believe that they 
are suns scarcely less important than our own. 
But as astronomers increased their estimate of the sun’s distance, 
and as, observing more and more carefully the stars’ positions, they 
. diminished the possible range of the as yet undetected apparent 
motions, men’s conceptions of the grandeur of the material 
universe increased. With Briarean arms science thrust back the 
stars into the depths of space, until the glories of the nocturnal 
heavens were changed from so many thousand points of light to 
: as Many suns, many as grand as our own, many far grander, some, 
like Sirius, Vega, and Canopus, so much vaster than he is, that by 
comparison with them he seems the merest miniature of a sun. 
But even this, stupendous though it seems, is little compared 
with the scene presented when we rightly interpret what the 
telescope reveals respecting the depths of space beyond the 
domain of the visible stars. For each star we can see, thousands 
were made visible by the telescope of Galileo, in later times tens 
of thousands, and in the days of the elder Herschel hundreds of 
thousands. With the best telescopes in our own time it is 
probable that as many as a thousand million stars could be seen 
were every part of the celestial sphere examined.' A thousand 


1 This estimate is greater than that usually adopted. Chacornac considers that 
with the gauging telescopes of the Herschels 20,000,000 stars could be seen. But if 
we consider that the 23-inch telescope used by Argelander in his Durchmusterung 
showed no fewer than 324,000 stars in the northern heavens, clearly enough for their 
places to be exactly determined, 2nd would certainly show 500,000 in each hemi- 
sphere clearly enough forcounting, it is evident that Chacornac’s estimate of the number 
which could be seen with the 18-inch mirror of the gauging telescope is far too 
low. Assuredly, if a 25-inch telescope shows more than a hundred times as many 
stars as the naked eye, it is certain that the great gauging telescopes would show 
more than a hundred times as many as Argelander’s, or more than a hundred 
millions, and as certainly there are many telescopes in the present day which will 
show more than ten times as many as the Herschelian telescopes. 
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million suns, a thousand million repetitions of the glories and the 
wonders which modern science reveals in the central orb of our 
system! 

But the very progress of our knowledge of the vastness of God’s 
domain in space has taught us to recognise the incompleteness of 
our knowledge. When men supposed that the orbs they see in 
the heavens represent the whole glory of the universe, they were 
content with what they saw, and supposed they knew all. Now 
that we know how little men knew in past ages, we no longer 
believe that we can now extend our range of view over more than 
the manifest portion of the real universe. 

It would have been natural, but strangely enough it did not 
happen, that men’s ideas of the duration of time should have 
grown, pari passu, with their ideas of the vastness of space. 
So long as they had recognised as the entire universe a small 
rounded region of the earth’s surface, arched over by the dome 
of the sky, in which certain bright objects, sun and moon and 
stars, seemed to travel, a very moderate time-interval seemed 
long enough for the entire duration of the universe as well in 
the future as in the past. But with every increase of men’s 
estimate of the extent of the universe came an increase in their 
estimate of the duration of the time during which the natural 
universe had existed in the past and would continue to exist in the 
future. Only, in one case, proof positive forced men to enlarge their 
conceptions; in the other, abstract reasoning alone was at first 
available, and even later the proof was not so absolutely convincing 
(at least, to the weaker order of minds) as was that which showed the 
vast extension of the universe in space. 

Applying this principle, let us see what we must think of time 
past and to come. Our views of the vastness of space have ranged 
from the comparatively minute to the inconceivably vast, and 
beyond that we look into the depths of the immeasurable, the 
infinite. So it must be with time. From the few thousands of 
years which seemed to suffice for the small universe of the ancients, 
our thoughts have risen to the recognition of millions on millions, 
nay, of millions of millions of years, and they should pass beyond 
these, if we rightly apprehended the teachings of science, to the 
contemplation of absolute infinity of time in the past asin the 
future. 

But as our ideas as well of the vastness of space and the dura- 
tion of time have grown, so also should our estimate grow of the 
range of the operation of what we call law. In past days men 
might perhaps reasonably fear that if they extended their belief in 
development beyond what they could unmistakably recognise in 
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the growth of animal or plant, they would see evolution extending 
its domain throughout the entire universe, as they knew it. But 

as their estimate of the universe extended, this fond fear vanished. 

From a plant to a forest, from a forest to a flora, they felt they 

could safely carry their survey of the vegetable world. From 

an animal to a species, from a species to a fauna, they could safely 

trace the evolution of animals. Even more widely might their 

sway be extended. Until at length men saw that they might 
recognise evolution throughout the entire domain of the universe 
as they knew it, and yet be no nearer the First Cause, than of old 
they were in believing that the tiniest plant or animal grows 
according to natural laws. 

It is in this spirit, in the full belief that so far as man can 
extend his survey he can trace the existence of law, without even 
coming near the First Cause (for what relation save that of abso- 
lute nothingness can the finite bear to the infinite?), that we 
approach the consideration of the development of a small part of 
the universe—the merest atom in space—our solar ayeiem, the 
sun, with his family of dependent worlds. 

Science considers it now as to all intents and purposeg estab- 


lished that this universe 
in tracts of fluent heat began 


Till toward the centres set the starry tides 
That eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets—then the monster—then the man. 


It may be doubtful in what precise manner the process took place, 
but that each orb in our solar system, for instance, was once a mass 
of vaporous matter widely extended in space, no modern student 
of astronomy doubts. 

The first stage, then, in which we recognise a world or planet 
like our own is that of a mass of glowing vapour. And when I 
say vapour I do not mean one kind of vapour only, but that every 
substance which now exists in this world in the solid or liquid 
state was once, through intensity of heat, in the form of vapour. 

Now let us consider what are the characteristics which we might 
expect to recognise in a world in such a condition as this. First, it 
is clear that, as only a very intense heat could convert into the 
vaporous form the substances which we know on the actual earth 
as solids, an orb in this primary state of a world’s existence would 
be so hot that we might fairly expect its heat to be felt even at 
such distances as separate planet from planet, or the planets from 
the sun. Nor can we doubt that when there was such intense heat 
there could be also most brilliant light: Then again, the vapourisa- 
tion of such a world as ours would necessarily be accompanied by 
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a vast expansion of its size, and therefore by a great diminution 
of its mean density, so that we cannot doubt that an orb in the 
_ first or vaporous state of its existence would have a smaller mean 
density than later, when its materials had become in great part solid 
or liquid. 

Such, then, would be the characteristics of the first stage of a 
world’s life, and by such characteristics may we know a world in 
this stage of its career, if any such now exist: intense heat, heat 
that can be felt and measured, brilliant lustre, and small mean 
density. The reader will see presently why we note these 
features. 

And now let us consider the next stage through which such a 
world as we have considered would have to pass. 

After a time the radiation of heat from the mass of glowing 
vaporous matter would result in so great a diminution of the 
heat originally pervading the mass, that a large portion of the 
matter which had been vaporous would become first liquid, then 
solid. The substances, for instance, which now form the solid 
crust of the earth would thus become solid, and so would a large 
proportion of the material now existing in that form. Others of 
these, though not becoming solid, would be changed to the liquid 
form. But there is one substance existing in large quantities now 
in the liquid form, which assuredly could not become liquid for a 
very long time after the earth first began to have a partly liquid 
and partly solid nucleus. We refer, to water, which covers now 
three quarters of the earth’s vast surface of 200 millions of square 
miles. When the earth’s first formed surface was still glowing 
with its primeval fires, it is manifest that water could no more 
have rested on that surface than it can now rest on a surface of 
redhot iron. We do not say that every part of it would of neces- 
sity be converted into steam or water or vapour. We do not even 
say that no water would be in contact with the fiery hot surface. 
We say simply that it could not rest against that surface. Where 
the pressure is so enormous as at the bottom of our present seas 
(for instance), water may remain in contact with a surface many 
times hotter than boiling water and yet not be converted wholly 
into steam. Yet it could not possibly rest under those conditions. 
Vast quantities of steam would rush upwards through the superin- 
cumbent water (which would be partly vapourised by the intense heat 
of the uprising vapour) passing with enormous turmoil and uproar 
into the higher air. And unquestionably, if the whole surface of 
the earth were at such a heat as that of glowing iron, the greater 
part of the waters now forming our seas and oceans would be 
always in the form of vapour, while the portion which would 
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remain liquid. would be constantly interchanging that condition 
for the vaporous one, the supply remaining tolerably constant, 
because, as fast as water was turned into steam and flung upwards, 
vast quantities of water formed by the condensation of the immense 
clouds constantly brooding over the fiery earth would rush down in 
torrential showers to take its place. 

Now let us consider what would be the aspect of a world 
in this second stage of orb-life, which we may call the fiery 
stage. 

In the first place, it is tolerably clear that seen from without 
such a world would present only the outside of its cloud envelope 
to view. In proportion as the-quantity of steam forming a part 
of the complex atmosphere of the earth was enormous, so also 
would the cloud masses enwrapping the earth be vast and the 
layers formed by them be deep, and impenetrable either from 
without or from within. Above our earth, even in its present con- 
dition, three distinct layers of cloud frequently form over one and 
the same region, besides other but less distinct intermediate layers. 
There are on the outside the light feathery clouds called cirrus, 
really consisting of minute particles of ice. Next to these, but far 
below them—usually perhaps at least nine or ten miles below—are 
the woolpack clouds, called cumulus, showing where great quanti- 
ties of aqueous vapour have been changed into the form of visible 
cloud. Below these again, and often clinging to the very surface 
of the earth, are the clouds in which actual precipitation of rain is 
taking place, the so-called nimbus clouds. Between these layers 
may be often seen the cirro stratus and the cumulo stratus. Now 
if this is the case with the present clouds, formed under far more 
stable conditions and from a comparatively insignificant quantity 
of the vapour of water, how many and how complex must have 
been the cloud layers, how deep and dense must they severally 
have been, when millions of millions of tons of water were present 
in the atmosphere in the form of steam ! 

We might certainly expect, then, to find a world in that second 
or fiery stage of world life, presenting a surface manifestly formed 
in great part, if not wholly, of cloud masses. We might also 
certainly expect to find the surface so seen undergoing frequent, 
and sometimes very rapid, nay, tremendous changes. Thirdly, 
since the apparent size of such a globe would be that corresponding 
to the outermost surface of its outermost cloud layer, it would 
appear much larger than it really was, and would be judged by 
observers unaware of its real condition to be of much smaller mean 
density than was actually the case. 

Such would be the characteristics of an orb in the second or 
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fiery stage of a world’s life : a cloud surface, indications of intense 
activity, and relatively small mean density. 

Then would come the third or middle stage of planetary life, 
for which the two preceding stages had been merely preparatory. 
The surface would become at last so cool that the waters which 
had hitherto been suspended in mid air, in the form either of 
steam or of cloud masses, would be able to rest on the surface as 
seas and oceans. Dry land would appear, life would become 
possible on the transformed world. Whether, under the conditions 
existing just at this stage of the world’s existence, life could in 
any way come spontaneously into existence, may be a subject for 
speculation or perhaps hereafter even for theorising. Science, at 
any rate, knows nothing now of the possibility of spontaneous 
generation, so that the peopling of a world with life is as great a 
mystery now as it has ever been. Men of science may amuse 
themselves by speaking of life being brought to the earth by the 
arrival of a meteor, in reality a fragment of some once peopled 
world, which has been destroyed by conflict with another or by 
internal disturbance. But this is more a scientific jest than a 
grave reality. Astronomy knows nothing of worlds coming into 
conflict. On the contrary, the laws of motion assure us that if 
anything is so unlikely that it may be regarded as absolutely 
impossible, it is the encounter of two orbs in mid space ; nor have 
we any reason to suppose that a planet can be rent into fragments 
by internal convulsions. If we had, we have not the slightest 
reason for supposing that orbs thus unfortunate would be more 
likely to be inhabited than their more lucky fellow-worlds. If 
these were inhabited already, we gain nothing by bringing to them 
the fragments of other worlds which have exploded; and if they 
were not inhabited, while the burst or shattered worlds were, we 
are called on to imagine (for no one can believe) the absurdity 
that only inhabited worlds are liable to destruction, for the 
benefit of those which are without inhabitants. To which 
absurdity this additional one is superadded, that the seeds of life 
would survive the destruction of their planet home, andthe journey- 
ing through millions on millions of years (rather millions of 
millions) which science assures us they would have to make 
through the cold of interstellar space, before they would fall on 
any other world. And all these absurdities to no purpose, so far 
as the origin of life is concerned, for they take us back but a step, 
which brings us in reality no nearer to the beginning of all life. 

But we are not concerned to inquire here how life was intro- 
duced upon this earth or any other world. We know that in some 
way life began after the earth became fit to be the abode of life, 
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and again we need not inquire what would be the appearance of a 
planet in the life-bearing stage, seen from a distance, as we see 
Mars or Venus. For we require no extraneous evidence to show 
that an orb passes through the life-bearing stage, seeing that we 
know from our own earth that this is the case. 

We may pass on, then, at once to consider the later stages of 
planetary existence. 

Here we no longer have the assistance which we have in the 
case of past stages, from a study of the earth’s actual condition. It 
is easier to infer from the earth’s present state what her past has 
been, than to predict what her future will be. For the traces of 
past changes remain, the effects of such changes having as it were 
accumulated, but the signs of changes yet to take place are not 
so obvious, because the stages of a world’s life last very long, and 
the amount of change which can be actually observed in the life- 
time of a man, or even of a race, is almost imperceptible, 

But there is one change which, though in such periods as we 
have just named it hardly manifests any effect at all, must yet be 
all the time in progress. It was shown long since by Sir Isaac 
Newton (and, though the method of his reasoning is rather out of 
date, the principles on which it rested are sound enough) that the 
seas and oceans of this earth must all the time be diminishing, 
though so slowly that in many generations no visible change of 
level can be perceived. 

The theory which with Newton was little more than a specula- 
tion has in our own time been placed on a secure footing. 
Advanced almost simultaneously, but independently, by Saemann 
in Germany, by Stanislas Meunier in France, by Dr. Sterry Hunt 
in America, and by Frankland in this country, it may now be 
regarded as established on a basis of strong probability, to say 
the least. 

In the long periods of time which belong to the earth’s lifetime, 
processes which in the lifetime of a man or in the history of a 
nation produce scarcely any discernible effect may so act as 
entirely to modify the aspect of a world. It becomes more and 
more clear, as we study the earth’s history, that it must be measured, 
not by thousands of years or by tens of thousands, but at the very 
least by millions of years. Now, let us imagine that the rate at 
which the water in our seas and oceans is withdrawn into the 
interior is so slow that in a single year the sea level is reduced by 
an amount equal to about the thickness of a sheet of paper. Then 
in a hundred years the depth of the sea would be diminished only 
a single inch. At this rate, in about 6,400,000 years the sea level 
would be reduced a full mile, and in 60 millions of years every 
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trace of water would have disappeared from the surface of the 
earth. 

Here we must not fall into the mistake of describing the water 
as withdrawn into cavities formed within the earth as she cools. 
It does not seem to be so generally recognised as it should be that 
below a certain depth there can no more be cavities within a 
planet’s globe than there can be holes in the masses of water 
forming the seas and oceans of the planet. The pressures which 
exist deep down below the surface, at a depth for instance of 20 
miles, are so great that the hardest substances at such pressures 
become plastic and behave like fluids. In Tresca’s experiments, 
for instance, on the behaviour of steel under great pressure, it was 
found that the metal behaved like a viscous fluid; yet the pressures 
Tresca could apply were as nothing compared with those which 
exist at a depth of twenty miles below the surface of the earth. 
Thus, at such depths there could not be cavities of measurable 
dimensions. Such cavities, however, as exist in porous bodies, 
could and would exist in the crust and throughout the frame of a 
cooled planet, and into such cavities the waters of the seas and 
oceans would unquestionably be withdrawn by the action of 
capillary attraction. 

Within periods of time such as correspond to the lifetime of 
a planet, the water on our earth will be perceptibly diminished 
and eventually will disappear altogether. 

In an old planet, then—that is, a planet which has passed from 
beyond the life-bearing stage in which our earth now is—the water 
surface is much less than in the time of mid-life. We should 
recognise a planet in this its period of decrepitude, by the smaller 
extent of its water surface. If we supposed all planets to be 
fashioned on the same general model as our earth, we can by 
studying deep-sea soundings ascertain even the general shape and 
appearance of the diminished seas which would then remain. We 
find, when we have done this, that the smaller seas would have 
such shapes as we recognise in the Baltic—there would be many 
seas lying, so to speak, within continents, but connected by com- 
paratively narrow inlets with the oceans, which would still remain, 
though much diminished in extent. If there isa world within 
the range of telescopic vision which is in this stage—the fourth— 
having passed through the glowing vaporous stage, the fiery 
stage, and the life-bearing stage, we might expect to recognise it 
thus by its diminished sea surface, and by the shape of its smaller 
seas. 

The last stage—when no trace of life could remain—would be 
attained when every trace of water had disappeared from the 

ce | 
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planet’s surface. We should recognise a planet in this stage by 
the utter absence from its disc of every trace of cloud. It is 
probable that with the disappearance of all the water the atmo- 
sphere of a planet would be greatly reduced in density and extent. 
But even if the air remained, it would be a perfectly dry atmo- 
sphere. No clouds could form, no rains fall, no changes such as 
we regard as meteorological could possibly take place. The 
planet’s surface would present a dead, arid waste. 

Such, then, are the five stages of a world’s life—the glowing 
vaporous stage, or infancy, the stage of fiery youth, the life- 
bearing middle stage, the time of decrepitude, and finally the 
stage of death. 

But if every orb passes through these stages, we might fairly 
expect to find examples of every one of them, or at any rate of 
others besides that stage of middle life in which our own earth 
is, among the numerous orbs which the telescope enables us to 
study. For we can hardly imagine (on & priori considerations) 
that all the orbs in each system would be in the same stage 
of a world’s existence. Even if we supposed, which we have not 
the slightest grounds for doing, that they had all started into 
existence at one and the same epoch, we should yet expect to find 
that the stages of life in bodies which differ so much in size would 
differ considerably in length. Were this so, if they all began their 
career as worlds at the same time, they would attain each stage of 
their life at very different times. This moment, for instance, which 
belongs to the mid-life of the earth, might correspond to the 
fiery youth or even to the vaporous infancy of another world, 
and to the old age or even the final or deathlike stage of another. 

But before looking around among the orbs of space, may we 
not adopt some law for our guidance by which we may form some 
idea as to which worlds are likely to be young, and which to be 
old? 

If we consider that the stages of a planet’s life depend on the 
degree of temperature to which the substance of the planet is 
raised, we shall see that such a law as we have mentioned may be 
deduced from a consideration of the laws according to which 
heated bodies cool. The planets, we may assume, are made of the 
same materials, though of course such materials may be differently 
proportioned in different planets. Thus we need not consider the 
different rates at which bodies of different materials cool. We 
know, however, that the planets differ greatly in size. Now, 
bodies of the same material, but of different size, take unequal 
times in cooling. If we heat two globes of iron, one an inch in 
diameter, the other two inches in diameter, to a red heat, and set 
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them to cool, we find that the larger takes a much longer time in 
cooling than the smaller. When the former has lost most of its 
former ruddy lustre, the larger still remains aglow with heat, 
When the smaller has at length become so cool that it can be 
readily handled, it would be unpleasant to try the same experiment 
with the larger. When we ask why this is, we readily find an 
answer. The amount of heat that a body contains is proportional. 
to the mass of the body. In the case of two globes of iron, for 
instance, at the same temperature, one globe being one inch, the 
other two inches in diameter, the quantity of heat which the 
larger globe has to part with exceeds that possessed by the smaller 
globe, in the same degree that the larger globe exceeds the smaller 
in mass—that is, as eight (the cube of two) exceeds one. But the 
heat can only pass away at the surface, and the surface of the 
larger globe is not eight times, only four times, as large as that 
of the smaller. Since, then, when both are at the same tempera- 
ture as at first, the larger has eight times as much heat to part 
with as the smaller, and since it parts with that heat only four. 
times as fast as the smaller (or at only half the rate at which it 
would have to part with its heat to cool as fast), it follows that 
the heat of the larger will last twice as long as that of the smaller. 
Or, to speak more exactly, each stage of the cooling of the larger 
lasts twice as long as the corresponding stage in the cooling of the 
smaller. This is exactly the degree in which the diameter of the 
larger exceeds that of the smaller. And a little consideration 
will show that in this degree always (that is, in the proportion of 
the diameters) the cooling of the larger of two globes will last 
longer than that of the smaller.' For instance, suppose the larger 
three inches and the smaller two inches in diameter, then the 
mass of the larger exceeds that of the smaller twenty-seven times, 
while the surface of the larger exceeds that of the smaller only 
nine times. Since, then, a supply of heat twenty-seven times as 
great is parted with, not twenty-seven times, but only nine times 
as fast, it follows that the duration of the supply will be greater 
in the same degree that twenty-seven exceeds nine, or three times, 
and this is the degree in which the diameter of the larger globe 
exceeds that of the smaller. 

Now, it would be by no means safe to assume that the duration 
of each stage of a planet’s life will be proportional to the planet’s 

? Thus the volumes are as the cubes or third powers of the diameter, while the 
surfaces are as the squares; so that, since the quantities of heat are as the volumes, 
and the ratio of parting with the heat is as the surfaces, it follows that the 
durations of the cooling must be as the cubes divided by the squares (these divisions 


relate only to the numbers representing cubes and squares) or as the diameters 
directly, 
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present diameter. For the planets do not resemble the globes 
of our reasoning in being of the same mean density. We might 
be nearer the mark, perhaps, in supposing that the duration 
of a planet’s life is proportional to the cube root of the number 
representing the planet’s mass, for then we should be taking the 
diameters which the planets would have if they were all at the 
‘same density. But even this would be an unsafe assumption, for 
it is by no means likely that two planets of very different mass, 
even though of similar constitution, would be of the same mean 
density when passing through the same stages of planetary exist- 
ence. But by this second method we should probably so far 
approach the truth as to obtain a fair idea of the relation between 
the lifetimes of two planets differing in size. 

Thus, we could not safely say that because the diameter of 
Jupiter is ten times that of the earth, therefore each stage of the 
lifetime of Jupiter exceeds tenfold the corresponding stage of our 
earth’s life. Nor can we say, though this might be nearer the 
- mark, that because Jupiter has a mass very nearly equal to seven- 
times seven-times seven-times the mass of the earth, therefore each 
stage of Jupiter’s life is seven-times as long as the same stage of 
the lifetime of the earth. But though neither of these results 
may be even near the truth, the second probably gives a fair idea 
of the enormous difference between the duration of each stage 
through which our earth has passed, and the duration of the same 
stage in the lifetime of Jupiter, whether he has already passed 
through such stage, or still has to do so. 

Now take the numbers which such a comparison introduces, in 
the case first of an orb like Jupiter, very much more massive than 
the earth, and then in that of an orb of very much smaller mass, 
like our moon. 

It has been shown that had past geological changes in the 
earth taken place at the same rate as those which are now in pro- 
gress, one hundred millions of years at the very least would have 
been required to produce those effects which have actually been 
produced, we find, since the earth’s surface was fit to be the abode 
of life. But recently it has been pointed out, correctly in all 
probability, that under the greater tide-raising power of the moon 
in past ages, these changes would have taken place more rapidly. 
As, however, certainly ten millions of years, and probably a much 
longer time, must have elapsed since the moon was at that favour- 
able distance for raising tides, we are by no means enabled, as 
some well-meaning but mistaken persons have imagined, to reduce 
the life-bearing stage of the earth from a duration of a hundred 
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millions of years to a minute fraction of such a period. The short 
life, but exceedingly lively one, which they desire to see established 
by geological or astronomical reasoning, never can be demonstrated. 
At the very least, we must assign ten millions of years to the life- 
bearing stage of the earth’s existence. If now we multiply this 
period by seven for Jupiter, we get a period sixty millions of years 
longer ! 

But take the stage preceding that of life on the earth. From 
the researches of Bischoff into the cooling of masses of heated 
rock, it seems to follow that a period of more than three hundred 
millions of years must have been required for the cooling of the 
earth from a temperature of 2,000 degrees Centigrade to one of 
200 degrees, a cooling which has certainly taken place. Suppose, 
however, that these experiments, or the calculations based on them, 
were vitiated by some error so considerable as to increase the real 
duration of the fiery stage of our earth’s history more than ten- 
fold, the real duration of that period being only 30 millions of 
years. Multiply this in turn by 7, and we get a period of 210 
millions of years, or 180 millions of years longer. 

We ought next to consider the vaporous stage; but the evi- 
dence on which to form an opinion as to the duration of this stage 
of a planet’s history is too slight to be the basis of actual calcula- 
tion. Here, as Tyndall has well remarked, ‘conjecture must 
entirely cease.’ 

But, by considering only two stages—the fiery stage and the 
life-bearing, or rather that portion of the life-bearing stage 
through which the earth has hitherto passed—we find the two 
monstrous time-differences—180 millicns and 60 millions of years, 
or 240 millions of years in all. They mean that, if our assumption 
as to the effect of Jupiter’s superior mass is correct, then, suppos- 
ing Jupiter and the earth to have started into existence as distinct 
orbs at the same or nearly the same time, 240 millions of years 
must elapse before Jupiter will reach the stage of planetary life 
through which our earth is now passing. Whether the assump- 
tion be correct or not, the time-differences between the stages of 
Jupiter’s life and the earth’s are of this order. They must be 
measured by tens of millions if not by hundreds of millions of 
years. 

We must note, however, that the 240 millions of years corre- 
spond with only a seventh part of that time in the earth’s history : 
so that we may say that, if our assumptions are correct, Jupiter 
would now be in the state in which our earth was 34 millions of 
years ago, or nearer the beginning than the end of the fiery stage. 

Take next a much smaller orb than the earth—the moon, for 
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example, with a mass equal but to the 81st part of hers. Here 
we may compare the actual masses and surfaces, knowing that 
when the earth has parted with all her internal heat her mean 
density will not exceed very greatly that which she has now. (It 
would strengthen our argument to suppose that she would then be 
very much denser, or, which amounts to the same thing, that the 
moon, when in the same stage of planetary life as the earth, was 
very much less dense than at present.) 

The moon’s mass is but the 81st part of the earth’s, her surface 
being less than the earth’s about as 2 is less than 27. Since the 
earth, when at any given stage of her career as a planet, had 81 
times as much heat as the earth, and since she had a surface not 
81 times but only 13$ times greater than the moon’s, each past 
stage of her cooling has lasted, and each of those to come will last 
longer than the corresponding stage of the moon’s cooling, in the 
same degree that 81 exceeds 134, or about 6 times. Taking, then, 
the periods we adopted when comparing the earth and Jupiter— 
viz. 10 millions of years for the life-bearing stage and 30 millions 
for the fiery stage—we find that these periods of the moon’s history 
would have lasted 13 millions of years and 5 millions of years re- 
spectively. Or, supposing the moon and earth to have begun the 
fiery stages of their respective lives at the same time, the moon 
would have attained the earth’s present condition after 632 millions 
of years, or (taking this period from 40 millions of years) 334 
millions of years ago. Note further that during these 33 millions 
of years the moon would have been cooling, not at the earth’s rate 
but at her own much more rapid rate, or six times as fast. They 
would correspond, therefore, with six times 334 millions of years, 
or 200,000,000 years in the history of the earth. 

We see, then, that, while we might expect to find Jupiter (as we 
have seen) in an earlier part of the fiery stage of planetary life, we 
might reasonably expect to: find the moon very far advanced in 
planetary decrepitude. Moreover, we see that, as Jupiter is the 
largest of the planets and the moon the smallest,! we may fairly 
expect to find among the various members of the solar system 
illustrations of all the stages of a planet’s existence, from that 
through which Jupiter is passing (presumably the fiery stage) to 


1 We except, of course, the asteroids, each of which is far smallcr than the moon, 
The satellites of other planets need not be excepted; for not one of them can, like 
the moon, be regarded as a p'anet. They really are dependent bodies, utterly small 
and insignificant, compared with the orb round which they travel. With the moon 
it is different, she may justly be described as our earth’s companion planet. A modern 
astronomer has described her as a planet travelling round the sun and largely per- 
turbed hy the attractions of a neighbouring planet—the earth, 
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that through which our moon is passing (presumably either the 
stage of extreme decrepitude or of death). 

But is there no orb in the solar system which might be expected. 
to illustrate the first stage of all, the glowing vaporous stage 
which may be regarded as corresponding with the infancy of 
planetary existence ? 

There is one orb so much larger than any other that we might 
expect him to be far younger even than Jupiter. That orb is the 
sun, with a diameter exceeding Jupiter's in about the same degree 
that Jupiter’s exceeds that of the earth, with his volume exceeding 
the earth’s a million and a quarter times, with his mighty mass 
exceeding hers 326,000 times, and Jupiter’s not much less than a 
thousand times. If weapplied to him the same reasoning that we 
have applied to Jupiter, we should expect to find each stage of his 
tremendous life existence ten times longer than the corresponding 
stage in the existence of Jupiter. Setting 40 millions of years as 
the time since the earth began the fiery stage of her career, and 
280 millions of years as the time required by Jupiter to complete 
the changes which the earth has passed through in those 40 
millions of years, we should find for the sun no less than 2800 
millions of years. That is, taking no account of the vaporous 
stage, in which nevertheless it may be presumed that he still is, it 
would follow that 2800 millions of years, less 40 millions, would 
have to pass before the sun’s mass will have cooled to the same 
degree as the earth’s at this present time. We may, then, certainly 
expect to find the sun in the first or glowing vaporous stage of 
orb life, with at least as much reason as we found in support of the 
belief that Jupiter is in the second. 

Now let us briefly consider whether the characteristic features 
which we have seen to belong to the five stages of an orb’s life are 
really shown by members of the solar system which, judging from 
their dimensions, we might expect to find in those stages of life 
respectively. 

Turn first to the sun. We need no telescopic scrutiny to assure 
us that he at least presents two of the characteristics assigned to 
an orb in the glowing vaporous state. He unquestionably pours 
forth enormous quantities of heat, he assuredly glows with an 
intense lustre. The glory of the sun and his fiery heat assure us 
as with the clearest words that he is in the infancy of his career as 
an orb in space. When, however, we examine his structure with 
the telescope, and, taking the aid of that wondrous instrument of 
research, the spectroscope, ascertain the very materials of which his 
glowing mass is formed and determine their condition, we have even 
clearer evidence. His lustre and his heat, however accordant 
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with what analogy would have led us to expect, might b2 otherwise 

explained than by assuming that he is simply an orb like our 
earth, but very much larger and in a much earlier stage of exist- 
ence. He might be mede of very different materials, and his 
lustre and his heat might be produced in a way entirely differing 
from any known way by which on this earth heat and light are 
generated. But we know him, from closer scientific scrutiny, to be 
made of the same materials as the earth, we know those materials 
to be in the vaporous condition which only intense heat will 
produce, and we see that the whole of the sun’s glowing mass is 
disturbed in such a way as to indicate that the greater part of that 
mass can be in no other than the vaporous state. So also, when 
we determine the mean density of the sun, we find that, instead of 
being far more compressed than the earth, as we might expect from 
his enormous mass were he in the same condition, he has a mean 
density only about one fourth of hers. 

Then outside the visible sun we see the mighty flames which 
leap over his surface to a height of thirty, forty, fifty, sometimes 
even eighty or a hundred thousand miles, great masses of glowing 
gas shot forth from his interior with velocities so great that com- 
pared with them all forms of motion with which we are acquainted 
on earth seem absolutely as rest. Outside these again are the 
mystic streamers of the corona, extending to distances of two 
hundred, three hundred, sometimes five hundred thousand, or even 
a million miles. All these features, the wonders of which might 
well occupy our thoughts during a longer time than all the rest 
that we have thus far considered, show that the sun is in reality 
an orb in the first stage of world life, the glowing vaporous 
stage, when the whole frame of an orb is instinct with fiery heat 
and aglow with intense lustre. 

Turn next to the planet which we have regarded as likely to 
illustrate the second or fiery stage of a world’s life—the planet 
Jupiter. Or consider, not Jupiter alone, but the brother giants, 
Jupiter and Saturn. 

When we examine these planets with the telescope we find 
that every feature of their disc corresponds with the theory that 
the real surfaces of both these planets are hidden beneath deep 
cloud masses. We find abundant traces of intense disturbance 
affecting these cloud masses. And further, when we consider the 
mean density either of Jupiter or of Saturn, we find the most deci- 
sive characteristic of all—the small mean density, which we expect 

to recognise in a planet in the fiery stage, but which certainly would 
not be shown by the giant masses of Jupiter and Saturn, unless 
there were some powerful forces at work counteracting the tremen- 
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dous attractive influence of the matter composing their tremendous 
globes. Were Saturn or Jupiter in the same condition as the 
earth, as well as made (which we may well believe to be the 
case) of the same materials, we know that the tremendous pressure 
to which their substance would everywhere be exposed would result 
in producing a density far greater than that of the earth with her 
much smaller mass and relatively much smaller attractive forces. 
But so far is this from being the case, that the density of Jupiter 
is but one fourth, that of Saturn little more than one seventh, the 
mean density of our earth. 

In the case of the giant planets, then, as in that of the 
still vaster orb of the sun, we find what theory had led us to 
anticipate. We find that these orbs coming next in order, in 
point of size, to the sun, present all the appearance of being in 
the next stage of orb life. Just as he presents all the character- 
istics which we expect to find in orbs in the first or glowing 
vaporous stage of existence, so do these orbs present all the 
characteristics of the second or fiery stage. 

Passing over the third or middle stage, in which we know our 
earth to be, let us seek for an illustration of the fourth stage, or 
the stage of planetary decrepitude. We have seen reason to 
believe that our moon, so much less than the earth in size and 
mass, is probably either in a state of advanced decrepitude, or 
actually dead. If there is any orb between the earth and the 
moon in size and mass, much less than the earth and much larger 
than the moon, we might fairly expect to find that orb in the 
middle state between the earth and the moon, not so old as the 
moon, but still a great deal older than the earth. 

The planet Mars is such an orb. The moon has a mass equal 
to the 81st part of the earth; Mars has a mass equal to nearly 
one ninth of the earth’s, or nearly nine times as great as the 
moon’s. So that, precisely as the sun exceeds Jupiter in mass in 
about the same degree that Jupiter exceeds the earth, so Mars 
exceeds the moon in mass in about the same degree that the earth 
exceeds Mars. We could not therefore have, on & priori grounds, 
a more convenient middle term than Mars, for the stage midway 
between those through which the earth and the moon are respect- 
ively passing. 

Now, when we make comparison between the earth and Mais 
in that feature which we have regarded as characteristic of 
advanced age, what do we find? On the earth the water surface 
is equal to about three fourths of the entire surface of the globe ; 
in Mars the surface occupied by water is but about one half 
(rath er less, according to the observations of some astronomers). 
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Again, when we examine the seas of Mars in respect to theit 
shape, we find precisely the feature which we were led to expect 
in a planet which had passed so far beyond the stage in which 
the earth now is that the seas had become greatly reduced in 
extent. We find seas like the Baltic and the Mediterranean, as 
characteristic in the case of Mars as they are unusual in the case 
of the earth. Nine of the seas on Mars have this peculiar 
shape, which Stanislas Meunier, following myself, has described 
as bottle-necked. 

So far as we can judge, in fine, all the features of Mars, like 
those of the sun and Jupiter, correspond with the anticipations 
which we should have based on the planet’s mass. 

Lastly, we turn to the moon. This planet, we have seen, 
should be in the state which the earth will reach 200 millions of 
years hence, if our assumptions as to the duration of the various 
stages of the earth’s existence are correct.! As we have said, it 
might fairly be expected that at that remote date the earth will 
be dead, in the sense of being unfit any longer to support life. 
The moon, then, if our theory be correct, might be expected to 
be a dead world. Now, what do we find? So far as the disap- 
pearance of seas and oceans is concerned, the moon certainly 
presents every sign of death. There are astronomers, indeed, 
who consider that there are traces of moisture on the moon, and 
some few observers (who certainly are not astronomers) who con- 
sider that they can trace signs of water surfaces—small pools and 
so forth—on the moon. But, as a matter of fact, all astronomers 
of repute agree that the surface of the moon is absolutely arid— 
dry, desolate, and dead. Again, so far has the moon progressed 
towards the final stage of planetary existence, even if she have 
not absolutely reached it, that no trace whatever of an atmosphere 
can be recognised on her surface. As she passes over the stars, 
she obliterates them from our view, with a suddeuness which shows 
that either she has no atmosphere or an atmosphere so tenuous as 


1 It is worth noticing that in reality it matters very little whether these assump- 
tions are correct or not, so far as our ideas respecting the stage of life reached by the 
several planets are concerned. If we have over-estimated the duration of the various 
stages of the earth’s existence, we have correspondingly under-estimated the rate at 
which the changes which characterise these various stages proceed, so that if we have 
in consequence over-estimated the difference of the durations of the stages of these 
planets’ lives, the changes taking place during such over-estimated period will not 
be greater than those really due to the difference correctly estimated, for they will 
take place at a correspondingly slower rate. And vice versd, if we have under-estimated 
the difference of the durations of the stages of other planets’ lives, the changes taking 
place during such under-estimated periods will not be less than those really due to 
the differences correctly estimated, for they will take place at a correspondingly 
quicker rate, 
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to have no appreciable effect in softening the edge of the lunar 
disc, so as to diminish in any perceptible degree the suddenness 
with which stars are obliterated from our view. There is no trace 
of any twilight on the moon. The shadows of mountains are 
black and sharply defined, instead of presenting those half-tints 
which we know to exist in the shadows of our own mountains, 
When, standing on some mountain summit at sunrise or sunset, we 
look into the shadowed valleys, we do not look into absolute 
blackness; and if we ask where the light comes from which 
partially illuminates those valleys, we find our answer at once. 
We know what we should recognise if we walked into those 
valleys. We should find light reaching us from the sky. The 
valleys could not be in black shadow unless the skies were 
also black. Seeing, then, that the shadows of the lunar moun- 
tains are absolutely black, we learn as certainly as we should if 
we could actually have visited the moon and walked into those 
shadowed regions, that the sky seen overhead there would be 
absolutely black, with the stars shining as brilliantly there in 
broad daylight as they do with us on the clearest and darkest night. 
Now, our sky is in reaiity illuminated air—air which, receiving 
the solar rays, refracts and reflects it towards the earth, so that to 
say the sky is black as seen from the moon is equivalent to saying 
that either there is no air, or the air is so thin that it reflects no 
perceptible portion of the solar rays. 

Waterless, then, and airless, the moon must be regarded as 
dead. She tells the same story as the sun, the giant planets, our 
earth, and Mars. She is in the stage corresponding to her size. 

We have then, in the solar system, examples of all the five 
stages of a planet’s history—the first or glowing vaporous stage, 
the second or fiery stage, the stage of mid-life, the stage of 
decrepitude or old age, and finally the stage of death, when no 
life can any longer be borne on the planet’s dry, desolate, and dead 


surface. 
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An Undergraduate’s Aunt. 


Freperick Fivsnineton belonged to a small college, and in doing 
so conferred upon it one of the few distinctions it could boast— 
namely, that of possessing the very bashfullest man in the whole 
university. 

But his college did not treat him with any excess of adulation 
on that account, probably from a prudent fear of rubbing the bloom 
off his modesty; they allowed him to blush unseen—which was the 
condition in which he preferred to blush. 

He felt himself oppressed by a paucity of ideas and a difficulty 
in knowing which way to look in the presence of his fellow-men, 
which made him never so happy as when he had fastened his outer 
door and secured himself from all possibility of intrusion; though 
it was almost an unnecessary precaution, for nobody ever thought 
of coming to see Flushington. 

In appearance he was a man of middle height, with a long 
scragey neck and a large head, which gave him the air of being 
much shorter than he really was; he had little weak eyes, a nose 
and mouth of no particular shape, and very smooth hair of no 
definite colour. He had a timid deprecating air, which seemed 
due to the consciousness that he was an uninteresting anomaly, 
and he certainly was as impervious to the ordinary influence of his 
surroundings as any undergraduate well could be. He lived a 
colourless aimless kind of life in his little rooms under the roof, 
reading every morning from nine till two with a superstitiously 
mechanical regularity, though very often his books completely 
failed to convey any ideas whatever to his brain, which was not a 
particularly powerful organ. 

If the afternoon was fine, he generally sought out his one 
friend, who was a few degrees less shy than himself, and they went 
a monosyllabic walk together ; or if it was wet, he read the papers 
at the Union, and in the evenings after hall he studied ‘ general 
literature ’—a graceful term for novels—or laboriously spelt out 
a sonata upon his piano, a habit which did not increase his 
popularity. 

Fortunately for Flushington, he had no gyp, or his life might 
have been made a positive burden to him, and with his bedmaker 
he was rather a favourite as ‘a genelman what gave no trouble ’— 
meaning that when he observed his sherry unaccountably sinking, 
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like the water in a lock when the sluices are up, Flushington was 
too delicate to refer to the phenomenon. 

He was sitting one afternoon over his modest lunch of bread 
and butter, potted meat and lemonade, when all at once he heard 
a sound of unusual voices and a strange flutter of dresses coming 
up the winding stone staircase outside, and was instantly seized 
with a cold dread. 

There was no particular reason for being alarmed, although 
there were certainly ladies mounting the steps—probably they 
were friends of the man opposite, who was always having his 
people up. But still Flushington had that odd presentiment 
which nervous people have sometimes that something unpleasant 
is on its way to them, and he half rose from his chair to shut his 
outer oak. 

It was too late; the dresses were rustling now in his very 
passage—-there was a pause, a few faint smothered laughs, and 
little feminine coughs—then two taps at the door. 

‘Come in,’ cried Flushington faintly: he wished he had been 
reading anything but the work by M. Zola which was propped up 
in front of him. It is your mild man who frequently has a taste 
for seeing the less reputable side of life in this secondhand way, 
and Flushington would toil manfully through the voluminous pages, 
hunting up every third word in the dictionary ; with a sense of 
injury when, as was often the case, it was not to be found. Still, 
there was a sort of intellectual orgie about it which had strong 
fascinations for him, while he knew enough of the language to be 
aware when the incidents approached the improper, though he was 
not always able to see quite clearly in what this impropriety 
consisted. 

The door opened, and his heart seemed to stop and all the 
blood rushed violently to his head as a large lady came sweeping 
in, her face rippling with a broad smile of affection. 

She horrified Flushington, who knew nobody with the least 
claim to smile at him so expansively as that; he drank lemonade 
to conceal his confusion. 

‘You don’t know me, my dear Fred?’ she saideasily. ‘¢ Of 
course not—how should you? I’m—for goodness sake, my dear 
boy, don’t look so terribly frightened! I’m your aunt—your aunt 
Amelia, come over from Australia !’ 

The shock was a severe one to Flushington, who had not even 
known he possessed such a relative; he could only say ‘Oh?’ 
which he felt even then was scarcely a warm greeting to give an 
aunt from the Antipodes. 

‘Qh, but,’ she added cheerily, ‘that’s not all; I’ve another 
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surprise for you; the dear girls would insist on coming up too, 
to see their grand college cousin; they’re just outside. I'll call 
them in—shall I?’ 

In another second Flushington’s small room was overrun by a 
horde of female relatives, while he looked on gasping. 

They were pretty girls, too, many of them; but that was all 
the more dreadful to him; he did not mind the plainer ones half 
so much; a combination of beauty and intellect reduced him toa 
condition of absolute imbecility. 

He was once caught and introduced to a charming young lady 
from Newnham, aid all he could do was to back feebly into a 
corner and murmur ‘ thank you,’ repeatedly. 

He was very little better than that then as his aunt singled 
out one girl after another. ‘ We won’t have any formal nonsense 
between cousins,’ she said ; ‘ you know them all by name already, 
I dare say—this is Milly, that’s Jane, here’s Flora, and Kitty, and 
Margaret, and that’s my little Thomasina over there by the book- 
case.’ ‘ 

Poor Flushington ducked blindly in the direction of each, and 
then to them all collectively ; he had not presence of mind to offer 
them chairs or cake, or anything, and besides, there was not nearly 
enough of anything for all of them. 

Meanwhile his aunt had spread herself comfortably out in 
his arm-chair, and was untying her bonnet strings and beaming at 
him until he was ready to expire with confusion. ‘I do think,’ 
she observed at last, ‘that, when an old aunt all the way from 
Australia takes the trouble to come and see you like this, you 
might spare her just one kiss !’ 

Flushington dared not refuse: he tottered up and kissed her 
somewhere about the face, after which he did not know which way 
to look, he was so terribly afraid that he might have to go through 
the same ceremony with the cousins, which he simply could not 
have survived. 

Happily for him, they did not appear to expect it, and he 
balanced a chair on its hind legs and, resting one knee upon it, 
waited patiently for them to begin a conversation ; he could not 
have uttered a single word. 

The aunt came to his rescue: ‘ You don’t ask after your uncle 
Samuel, who used to send you the beetles?’ she said reprovingly. 

‘No,’ said Flushington, who had forgotten uncle Samuel and 
his beetles too; ‘ no, how is uncle Samuel—quite well, I hope ?’ 

‘Only tolerably so, thank you, Fred; you see, he never got 
over his great loss.’ 
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‘ No,’ said Flushington desperately, ‘ of course not ; it was a—a 
large sum of money to lose all at once.’ 

‘I was not referring to money,’ said she, with a slight touch of 
stoniness in her manner; ‘I was alluding to the death of your 
cousin John.’ 

Flushington had felt himself getting on rather well just before- 
that, but this awkward mistake—for he could not recollect having 
heard of cousin John before—threw him off his balance again; he 
collapsed in silence once more, inwardly resolving to be lured into 
no more questions concerning relatives. 

His ignorance seemed to have aroused pathetic sentiments in 
his aunt: ‘I ought to have known,’ she said, shaking her head, 
‘they soon forget us in the old country ; here’s my own sister’s son, 
and he doesn’t remember his cousin’s death! Well, well, now 
we're here, we must see if we can’t know one another a little 
better. Fred, you must take the girls and me everywhere and 
show us everything, like a good nephew, you know.’ 

Flushington had a horrible mental vision of himself careering 
about all over Cambridge, followed by a long procession of female 
relatives—a fearful possibility to so shy a man. ‘Shall you be 
here long ?’ he asked. 

‘Only a week or so; we're at the “ Bull,” very near you, you 
see; and, I’m afraid you think us very bold beggars, Fred, but 
we're going to ask you to give us something to eat. I’ve set my 
heart, so have the girls (haven’t you, dears ?), on lunching once with 
a college student in his own room.’ 

‘There’s nothing so extraordinary in it, I assure you,’ protested 
Flushington, ‘and—and I’m afraid there’s very little for you to 
eat. The kitchen and buttery are closed’ (he said this at a venture, 
as he felt absolutely unequal to facing the college cook and order- 
ing lunch from that tremendous personage: he would rather order 
it from his tutor even). ‘But, if you don’t mind potted ham, 
there’s a little at the bottom of this tin, and there’s some bread 
and an inch of butter, and marmalade, and a few biscuits. And 
there was some sherry this morning.’ 

The girls all professed themselves very hungry, and contented 
with anything; so they sat round the table, and poor Flushington 
served out meagre rations of all the provisions he could find, even to 
his figs and French plums; but there was not nearly enough to go 
round, and they lunched with evident disillusionment, thinking 
that the college luxury of which they had heard so much had been 
greatly exaggerated. 

During luncheon the aunt began to study Flushington’s features 
attentively : ‘ There’s a strong look of poor dear Simon about him 
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when he smiles,’ she said, looking at him through her gold double 
glasses. ‘There, did you catch it, girls? Just his mother’s 
profile (turn your face a leetle more towards the window, so as to 
get the light on your nose); don’t you see the likeness to your 
aunt’s portrait, girls ? 

And Flushington had to sit still with all the girls’ charming 
eyes fixed critically upon his crimson countenance; he longed to 
be able to slide down under the table and evade them, but of 
course he was obliged to remain above. 

‘He’s got dear Caroline’s nose!’ the aunt went on triumph- 
antly ; and the cousins agreed that he certainly had Caroline’s nose, 
which made Flushington feel vaguely that he ought at least to 
ofier to return it. 

Presently one of the girls whispered to her mother, who laughed 
indulgently: ‘ What do you think this silly child wants me to ask 
you now, Fred?’ she said. ‘She says she would so like to see what 
you look like with your college cap and gown on! Will you put 
them on, just to please her?’ ; 

So Flushington had to put them on, and walk slowly up and 
down the room in them, feeling all the time what a dismal spec- 
tacle he was making of himself, while the girls were plainly dis- 
appointed, and remarked that, somehow, they had thought the 
academical costume more becoming. 

Then began a hotly maintained catechism upon his studies, 
his amusements, his friends, and his mode of life generally ; which 
he met with uneasy shiftings and short timid answers, that they 
did not appear to think altogether satisfactory. 

Indeed the aunt, who by this time felt the potted ham begin- 
ning to disagree with her, asked him, with something of severity 
in her tone, whether he went to church regularly ; and he said that 
he didn’t go to church, but was always regular at chapels. 

On this she observed coldly that she was sorry to hear her nephew 
was a Dissenter; and Flushington was much too shy to attempt to 
explain the misunderstanding ; he sat quiet and felt miserable, 
whilst there was another uncomfortable pause. 

The cousins were whispering together and laughing over little 
private jokes, and he, after the manner of sensitive men, of course 
imagined they were laughing at him—and perhaps he was not very 
far wrong on this occasion. So he was growing hotter and hotter 
every second, inwardly cursing his whole race and wishing that his 
father had been a foundling—when there came another tap at the 
door. 

‘Why, that must be poor old Sophy!’ said his aunt. ‘ Fred, 
you remember old Sophy—no, you can’t, you were only a baby 
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when she came out to live with us, but she’ll remember you. She 
begged so hard to be taken, and so we told her she might come on 
here slowly after us.’ 

And then an old person in a black bonnet came feebly in and 
was considerably affected when she saw Flushington. ‘To think,’ 
she quavered, ‘ to think as my dim old eyes should see the child I’ve 
nursed on my lap growed out into a college gentleman!’ And 
she hugged Flushington and wept on his shoulder, till he was 
almost cataleptic with confusion. 

But as she grew calmer she became more critical ; she confessed 
to a certain feeling of disappointment with Flushington ; he had 
not filled out, she said, ‘so fine as he’d promised to fill out.’ And 
when she asked if he recollected how he wouldn’t be washed unless 
they put his little wooden horse on the washstand, and what a 
business it was to make him swallow his castor-oil, it made Flush- 
ington feel like a fool. 

This was quite bad enough, but at last the girls began to go 
round his rooms, exclaiming at everything, admiring his pipe and 
umbrella racks, his buffalo horns and his quaint wooden kettle- 
holder, until they happened to come upon his French novel and, 
being unsophisticated colonial girls with a healthy ignorance of 
such literature, they wanted Flushington to tell them what it was 
all about. 

His presence of mind had gone long before, and this demand 
threw him into a violent perspiration ; he could not invent, and 
he was painfully racking his brains to find some portion of the tale 
which would bear repetition—when there was another knock at 
the door. 

At this Flushington was perfectly dumb with horror; he 
prepared himself blankly for another aunt with a fresh relay of 
female cousins, or more old family servants who had washed him 
in his infancy, and he sat there cowering. 

But when the door opened, a tall fair-haired good-looking young 
fellow, who from his costume had evidently just come up from the 
tennis-court, came bursting in impulsively. 

‘Oh, I say!’ he began, ‘ have you heard—have you seen ? Oh, 
beg pardon, didn’t see, you know!’ he added, as he noticed the 
extraordinary fact that Flushington had people up. 

‘Oh, let me introduce you,’ said Flushington, with a vague 
idea that this was the proper thing to do. ‘Mr. Lushington, Mrs. 
no, I don’t know her name—my aunt . . . my cousins.’ 

The young man, who had just been about to retire, bowed and 
stared with a sudden surprise: ‘Do you know,’ he said slowly to 
the other, ‘I rather think that’s my aunt!’ 
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‘I—I'm afraid not,’ whispered Flushington; ‘ she seems quite 
sure she’s mine.’ 

‘Well, I’ve got an aunt and cousins I’ve never seen before 
coming up to-day,’ said the new-comer, ‘and yours is uncommonly 
like the portrait of mine.’ 

‘If they belong to you, do take them away!’ said Flushington 
feebly ; ‘I don’t think I can keep up much longer.’ 

‘What are you whispering about, Fred?’ cried the aunt ; ‘is 
it something we are not to know ?’ 

‘ He says he thinks there’s been a mistake, and you’re not my 
aunt,’ explained Flushington. 

‘ Ob, does he ?’ she said, drawing herself np indignantly ; ‘and 
what does he know about it—I didn’t catch his name, who is he?” 

‘Fred Lushington, he said; ‘that’s my name.’ 

‘And who are you, if he’s Fred Lushington?’ she inquired, 
turning upon the unfortunate owner of the rooms, 

‘I’m Frederick Flushington,’ he stammered ; ‘ I’m sorry—but 
I can’t help it!’ 

‘Then you’re not my nephew at all, sir!’ cried the aunt. 

‘Thank.you very much,’ said Flushington gratefully. 

‘ You see,’ her real nephew was explaining to her, ‘there isn’t 
much light out on the staircase, and you must have thought his — 
name over the door was “ F. Lushington,” so in you went, you 
know! The porter told me you’d been asking for me, so I looked 
in here to see whether anything had been heard of you, and here 
you are.’ 

‘But why didn’t he tell me?’ she said, for she was naturally 
annoyed to find that she had been pouring out all her pent-up 
atfection over a perfect stranger, and she even had a dim idea that 
sne had put herself in rather a ridiculous position, which of course 
made her feel very angry with Flushington. ‘ Why couldn’t he 
explain before matters had gone so far ?’ 

‘ How was I to know?’ pleaded Flushington ; ‘I dare say I have 
aunts in Australia, and yousaid you were one of them. I thought 
very likely you knew best.’ 

‘ But you asked after uncle Samuel ?’ she said accusingly 3 * you 
must have had some object—I cannot say what—in encouraging 
my mistake; oh, I’m sure of it!’ 

‘You told me to ask after him, and I did,’ said the unhappy 
Flushington ; ‘I thought it was all right. What else was I to do?’ 

The cousins were whispering and laughing together all this 
time and regarding their new cousin with shy admiration, very 
different from the manner in which they had looked at poor 
Flushington ; and the old nurse, too, was overjoyed at the exchange, 
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and declared that she felt sure from the first that her master 
Frederick had not turned out so undersized as him, meaning 
Flushington. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said Lushington hastily, ‘ quite a mistake on both 
sides; quite sure Flushington isn’t the man to go and intercept 
any fellow’s aunt.’ 

‘I wouldn’t have done it for worlds, if I had known!’ he 
protested very sincerely. 

‘ Well,’ she said, a little mollified, ‘ I’m very sorry we've all dis- 
turbed you like this, Mr.—Mr. Flushington’ (the unlucky man 
said something about not minding it now); ‘and now, Fred, my 
boy, perhaps you will show us the way to the right rooms ?’ 

‘Come along, then!’ said he; ‘ I’Jl run down and tell them to 
send up some lunch’ (they did not explain that they had lunched 
already). ‘* You come too, Flushington, and then after lunch you 
and I will row the ladies up to Byron’s Pool ?’ 

‘ Yes, do come, Mr. Flushington,’ the girls said kindly, ‘just to 
show you forgive us!’ 

But Flushington wriggled out of it; to begin with, he did not 
consider he knew his neighbour sufficiently well, as they had only 
had a nodding acquaintance before, and besides, he had -had enough 
female society for one day. 


Indeed, long after that, he would be careful in fastening his 
door about luncheon time, and if he saw any person in Cambridge 
who looked as if she might by any possibility turn out to be a 
relation, he would flee down a back street, 
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A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The right of translation is reserved.) 


Carter XVI. 


‘I am afraid I have startled you?’ said the governess, carefully 
closing the door. 

‘I was a little frightened,’ Carmina answered as simply as a 
child ; ‘I thought it was my aunt.’ 

¢ Have you been crying ?’ 

‘I couldn’t help it, Miss Minerva.’ 

‘Mrs. Gallilee spoke cruelly to you—I don’t wonder at your 
feeling angry.’ 

Carmina gently shook her head. ‘I have been crying,’ she 
explained, ‘ because I am sorry and ashamed. How can I make 
it up with my aunt? Shall I go back at once and beg her pardon ? 
I think you are my friend, Miss Minerva. Will you advise me?’ 

It was so prettily and innocently said that even the governess 
was touched—for the moment. ‘Shall I prove to you that I am 
your friend?’ she proposed, ‘I advise you not to go back yet to 
your aunt—and I will tell you why. Mrs. Gallilee bears malice ; 
she is a thoroughly unforgiving woman. And I should be the 
first to feel it, if she knew what I have just said to you.’ 

‘Oh, Miss Minerva! you don’t think that I would betray your 
confidence ?’ 

‘No, my dear, I don’t. I felt attracted towards you, when we 
first met. You didn’t return the feeling—you (very naturally) 
disliked me. I am ugly and ill-tempered: and, if there is any- 
thing good in me, it doesn’t show itself on the surface. Yes! yes! 
I believe you are getting over your first prejudice; I believe you 
are beginning to understand me. If I can make your life here a 
little happier, as time goes on, I shall be only too glad to do it.’ 
She put her long yellow hands on either side of Carmina’s head, 
and kissed her forehead. 

The poor child threw her arms round Miss Minerva’s neck, and 
cried her heart out on the bosom of the woman who was deceiving 
her. ‘I have nobody left, now Teresa has gone,’ she said. ‘Oh, 
do try to be kind to me—I feel so friendless and so lonely !’ 
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Miss Minerva neither moved nor spoke. She waited, and let 
the girl cry. 

Her hard black eyebrows gathered into a frown; her sallow 
face deepened in colour. She was in a state of rebellion against 
herself. Through all the hardening influences of the woman’s 
life—through the iron fortifications against good which evil 
builds round a bad nature—that innocent outburst of trust and 
grief had broken its way; and had purified for a while the 
fetid inner darkness with divine light. She had entered the room, 
with her own base interests to sérve. In her small sordid way, 
she, like her employer, was persecuted by debts—miserable debts 
to sellers of expensive washes, which might render her ugly com~ 
plexion more passable in Ovid’s eyes; to makers of costly gloves, 
which might show Ovid the shape of her hands, and hide their 
colour ; to skilled workmen in fine leather, who could tempt Ovid 
to look at her high instep, and her fine ankle—the only beauties 
that she could reveal to the only man whom she cared to please. 
For the time, those importunate creditors ceased to threaten her. 
For the time, what she had heard in the conservatory, while they 
were reading the Will, lost its tempting influence. She remained 
in the room for half an hour more—and she left it without having 
borrowed a farthing. 

‘ Are you easier now ?’ 

‘ Yes, dear.’ 

She dried her eyes, and looked shyly at Miss Minerva. ‘I 
have been treating you as if I had a sister,’ she said; ‘you don’t 
think me too familiar, I hope?’ 

*I wish I was your sister, God knows!’ 

The words were hardly out of her mouth before she was 
frightened by her own fervour. ‘Shall I tell you what to do with 
Mrs. Gallilee ?’ she said abruptly. ‘ Write her a little note.’ 

‘Yes! yes! and you will take it for me?’ 

Carmina’s eyes brightened through her tears, the suggestion 
was such a relief! Ina minute, the note was written: *‘ My dear 
Aunt, I have bebaved very badly, and I am very much ashamed 
of it. May I trust to your indulgence to forgive me? I will try 
to be worthier of your kindness for the future ; and I sincerely beg 
your pardon.’ She signed her name in breathless haste. ‘ Please 
take it at once!’ she said eagerly. 

Miss Minerva smiled. ‘If I take it,’ she said, ‘I shall do 
harm instead of good—lI shall be accused of interfering. Give it 
to one of the servants. Not yet! When Mrs. Gallilee is angry, she 
doesn’t get over it so soon as you seem to think. Leave her to 
dabble in science first,’ said the governess in tones of immeasurable 
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contempt. ‘When she has half stifled herself with some filthy 
smell, or dissected some wretched insect or flower, she may be in a 
better humour. Wait.’ 

Carmina thought of the happy days at home in Italy, when 
her father used to laugh at her little outbreaks of temper, and 
good Teresa only shrugged her shoulders. What a change—oh, 
me, what a change for the worse! She drew from her bosom a 
locket, hung round her neck by a thin yold chain—and opened it, 
., and kissed the glass over the miniature portraits inside. ‘* Would 
’ you like to see them?’ she said to Miss Minerva. ‘My mother’s 
likeness was painted for me by my father; and then he had his 
photograph taken to match it. I open my portraits and look at 
them, while I say my prayers. It’s almost like having them alive 
again, sometimes. Oh, if I only had my father to advise me 
now—!’ Her heart swelled—but she kept back the tears: she 
was learning that self-restraint, poor soul, already! ‘ Perhaps,’ 
she went on, ‘I ought not to want advice. After that fainting-fit 
in the gardens, if I can persuade Ovid to leave us, I ought to do 
it—and I will do it!’ 

Miss Minerva crossed the room, and looked out of window. 
Carmina had roused the dormant jealousy ; Carmina had fatally 
weakened the good influences which she had herself produced. 
The sudden silence of her new friend perplexed her. She too 
went to the window. ‘Do you see any objection ?’ she asked. 

‘No.’ 

A short answer—and still looking out of window! Carmina 
tried again. ‘ Besides, there are my aunt’s wishes to consider. 
After my bad behaviour 

Miss Minerva turned round from the window sharply. ‘Of 
course! There can’t be a doubt of it.’ Her tone softened a little. 
‘You are young, Carmina—I suppose I may call you by your name 
—you are young and simple. Do those innocent eyes of yours 
ever see below the surface ?’ 

‘I don’t quite understand you. 

‘Do you think your aunt’s only motive in wishing Mr. Ovid- 
Vere to leave London is anxiety about his health? Do you feel 
no suspicion that she wants to keep him away from You ?’ 

Carmina toyed with her locket, in an embarrassment which she 
was quite unable to disguise. ‘Are you afraid to trust me?’ 
Miss Minerva asked. That reproach instantly opened the girl’s 
lips. 

‘I am afraid to tell you how foolish I am,’ she answered. 
‘ Perhaps, I still feel a little strangeness between us? It seems to 
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be so formal to call you Miss Minerva. I don’t know what your 
Christian name is. Will you tell me?’ 

Miss Minerva replied rather unwillingly. ‘My name is 
Frances. Don’t call me Fanny!’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘ Because it’s too absurd to be endured! What does the mere 
sound of Fanny suggest? A flirting dancing creature—plump 
and fair, and playful and pretty!’ She went to the looking-glass, 
and pointed disdainfully to the reflection of herself. ‘ Sickening 
to think of,’ she said, ‘ when you look at that. Call me Frances— 
a man’s name, with only the difference between ani and ane. No 
sentiment in it; hard, like me. Well, what wasit you didn’t like 
to say of yourself?’ 

Carmina dropped her voice toa whisper. ‘It’s no use asking 
me what I do see, or don’t see, in my aunt,’ she answered. ‘I am 
afraid we shall never be—what we ought to be to each other. 
When she came to that concert, and sat by me and looked at me 

? She stopped, and shuddered over the recollection of it. 

Miss Minerva urged her to go on—first, by a gesture; then 
by a suggestion: ‘ They said you fainted under the heat.’ 

‘I didn’t feel the heat. I felt a horrid creeping all over me. 
Before I looked at her, mind !—when I only knew that somebody 
was sitting next tome. And, then, I did look round. Her eyes 
and my eyes flashed into each other. In that one moment, I lost 
all sense of myself as if I was dead. I can only tell you of it 
in that way. It was a dreadful surprise to me to remember it— 
and a dreadful pain, when they brought me to myself again. 
Though I do look so little and so weak, I am stronger than people 
think; I never fainted before. My aunt is—how can I say it 
properly ?—hard to get on with since that time. Is there some- 
thing wicked in my nature? I do believe she feels in the same way 
towards me. Yes; I dare say it’s imagination, but it’s as bad as 
reality, for all that. Oh, I am sure you are right—she does want 
to keep Ovid out of my way!’ 

‘ Because she doesn’t like you ?’ said Miss Minerva. ‘Is that 
the only reason you can think of ?’ 

‘What other reason can there be ?’ 

The governess summoned her utmost power of self-restraint. 
She needed it, even to speak of the bare possibility of Carmina’s 
marriage to Ovid, as if it was only a matter of speculative interest 
to herself. 

‘Some people object to marriages between cousins,’ she said. 
‘You are cousins. Some people object to marriages between 
Catholics and Protestants. Youare aCatholic—’ No! She could 
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not trust herself to refer to him directly; she went on to the next 
sentence. ‘And there might be some other reason,’ she resumed. 

‘Do you know what it is?’ Carmina asked. 

‘No more than you do—thus far.’ 

She spoke the plain truth. Thanks to the dog’s interruption, 
and to the necessity of saving herself from discovery, the last 
clauses of the Will had been read in her absence. 

‘ Can’t you even guess what it is?’ Carmina persisted. 

‘ Mrs. Gallilee is very ambitious,’ the governess replied: ‘ and 
her son has a fortune of his own. She may wish him to marry a 
lady of high rank. But—no—she is so fond of money, I fancy 
money must be concerned in it.’ 

‘How?’ Carmina asked. 

Miss Minerva paused; apparently expecting her young friend 
to say something more. Carmina said nothing more. Miss 
Minerva answered coldly, ‘I don’t know.’ 

Before the conversation could proceed, they were interrupted 
by the appearance of the parlour-maid, with a message from the 
school-room. Miss Maria wanted a little help in her Latin 
lesson. Noticing Carnina’s letter, as she advanced to the door, 
it struck Miss Minerva that the woman might deliver it. ‘Is Mrs. 
Gallilee at home?’ she asked. Mrs. Gallilee had just gone out. 
* One of her scientific lectures, I suppose,’ said Miss Minerva to 
Carmina. ‘ Your note must wait till she comes back.’ 

The door closed on the governess—and the parlour-maid took 
a liberty. She remained in the room; and produced a morsel of 
folded paper, hitherto concealed from view. Smirking andsmiling, 
she handed the paper to Carmina. 

* From Mr. Ovid, Miss.’ 


CHAPTER XVI I. 


‘Pray come to me; I am waiting for you in the garden of the 
Square.’ 

In those two lines, Ovid’s note began and ended. The parlour- 
maid—deeply interested in an appointment which was not without 
precedent in her own experience—ventured on an expression of 
sympathy, before she returned to the servants’ hall. ‘Please to 
excuse me, Miss, I hope Mr. Ovid isn’t ill? He looked sadly 
pale, I thought. Allow me to give you your hat.’ Carmina 
thanked her, and hurried down-stairs. 

Ovid was waiting at the gate of the Square—and he did 
indeed look wretchedly ill. 

It was useless to make inquiries; they only seemed to irritate 
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him. ‘I am‘better already, now you have come to me.’ He said 
that, and led the way to a sheltered seat among the trees. In 
the later evening-time the Square was almost empty. Two 
middle-aged ladies, walking up and down (who considerately 
remembered their own youth, and kept out of the way), and a 
boy rigging a model yacht (who was too closely occupied to notice 
them), were the only persons in the inclosure besides themselves. 

‘Does my mother know that you have come here?’ Ovid 
asked. 

‘Mrs. Gallilee has gone out. I didn’t stop to think of it, 
when I got your letter. Am I doing wrong?’ 

Ovid took her hand. ‘Is it doing wrong to relieve me of 
anxieties that I have no courage to endure? When we meet in 
the house, either my mother or her obedient servant, Miss 
Minerva, is sure to interrupt us. At last, my darling, I have got 
you to myself! You know that I love you. Why can’t I look 
into your heart, and see what secrets it is keeping from me? I 
try to hope; but I want some little encouragement. Carmina ! 
shall I ever hear you say that you love me?’ 

She trembled, and turned away her head. Her own words to 
the governess were in her mind; her own conviction of the want 
of all sympathy between Mrs. Gallilee and herself made her 
shrink from answering him. 

‘I understand your silence.’ With those words, he dropped 
her hand, and looked at her no more. 

It was sadly, not bitterly spoken. She attempted to find 
excuses ; she showed but too plainly how she pitied him. ‘If I 
only had myself to think of ——’ Her voice failed her. A new 
life came into his eyes, the colour rose in his haggard face: even 
those few faltering words had encouraged him! 

She tried again to make him understand her. ‘I am so 
afraid of distressing you, Ovid; and I am so anxious not to make 
mischief between you and your mother ? 

‘ What has my mother to do with it ?’ 

She went on, without noticing the interruption. ‘You won't 
think me ungrateful? We had better speak of something else. 
Only this evening, your mother sent for me, and—don’t be 
angry |—I am afraid she might be vexed if she knew what you 
have been saying to me. Perhaps I am wrong? Perhaps she 
only thinks I am too young. Oh, Ovid, how you look at me! 
Your mother hasn’t said in so many words ——’ 

‘What has she said ?’ 

In that question she saw the chance of speaking to him of 
other interests than the interests of love, 
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‘You must go away to another climate,’ she said; ‘and your 
mother tells me I must persuade you to do it. I obey her with 
all my heart. Dear Ovid, you know how I shall miss you; you 
know what a loss it will be to me, when you say good-bye—but 
there is only one way to get well again. I entreat you to take 
that way! Your mother thinks I have some influence over you. 
Have I any influence?’ 

‘ Judge for yourself, he answered. ‘You wish me to leave 
you?’ 

‘For your own sake. Only for your own sake.’ 

‘Do you wish me to come back again ?’ 

‘It’s cruel to ask the question !’ 

‘It rests with you, Carmina. Send me away when you like, 
and where you like. But, before I go, give me my one reason 
for making the sacrifice. No change will do anything for me, no 
climate will restore my health—-unless you give me your love. I 
am old enough to know myself; I have thought of it by day and 
by night. Am I cruel to press you in this way? I will only say 
one word more. It doesn’t matter what becomes of me—if you 
refuse to be my wife.’ 

Without experience, without advice—with her own heart 
protesting against her silence—the restraint that she had laid 
on herself grew harder and harder to eudure. The tears rose in 
her eyes. He saw them; they embittered his mind against his 
mother. With a darkening face, he rose, and walked up and down 
before her, struggling with himself. 

‘ This is my mother’s doing,’ he said. 

His tone terrified her. The dread, present to her mind all 
through the interview, of making herself a cause of estrangement 
between mother and son, so completely overcame her that she 
even made an attempt to defend Mrs. Gallilee! At the first 
words, he sat down by her again. For a moment, he scrutinised 
her face without mercy—and then repented of his own severity. 

‘ My poor child,’ he said, ‘ you are afraid to tell me what has 
happened. I won’t press you to speak against your own inclina- 
tions. It would be cruel and needless—I have got at the truth 
at last. In the one hope of my life, my mother is my enemy. 
She is bent on separating us; she shall not succeed. I won't 
leave you.’ 

Carmina looked at him. His eyes dropped before her, in con- 
fusion and shame. 

‘Are you angry with me?’ she asked. 

No reproaches could have touched his heart as that question 
touched it. ‘Angry with you? Oh, my darling, if you only 
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knew how angry I am with myself! It cuts me to the heart to 
see how I have distressed you. I am a miserable selfish wretch ; 
I don’t deserve your love. Forgive me, and forget me. I will 
make the best atonement I can, Carmina. I will go away to- 
morrow.’ 

Under hard trial, she had preserved her self-control. She had 
resisted him; she had resisted herself. His sudden submission 
disarmed her in an instant. With alow cry of love and fear she 
threw her arms round his neck, and laid her burning cheek against 
his face. ‘Ican’t help it,’ she whispered ; ‘oh, Ovid, don’t despise 
me!’ His arms closed round her; his lips were pressed to hers. 
‘Kiss me,’ he said. She kissed him, trembling in his embrace. 
That innocent self-abandoment did not plead with himin vain. He 
released her—and only held her hand. There was silence between 
them ; long, happy silence. 

He was the first to speak again. ‘How can I go away now!’ 
he said. 

She only smiled at that reckless forgetfulness of the promise 
by which he had bound himself a few minutes since. ‘ What 
did you tell me,’ she asked playfully, ‘when you called yourself 
by hard names, and told me you didn’t deserve my love?’ Her 
smile vanished softly, and left only a look of tender entreaty in 
its place. ‘Set me an example of firmness, Ovid—don’t leave it 
all to me! Remember what you have made me say. Re- 
member ’ she only hesitated for a moment—‘ remember what 
an interest I have in you now. I love you, Ovid. Say you will 
go.’ 

He said it gratefully. ‘My life is yours; my will is yours. 
Decide for me, and I will begin my journey.’ 

She was so impressed by her sense of this new responsibility 
that she answered him as gravely as if she had been his wife. ‘I 
must give you time to pack up,’ she said. 

‘Say, time to be with You!’ 

She fell into thought. He asked if she was still considering 
when to send him away. ‘No,’ she said; ‘it isn’t that. I was 
wondering at myself. What is it that makesa great man like 
you so fond of me ?’ 

His arm stole round her waist. He could just see her in the 
darkening twilight under the trees; the murmuring of the leaves 
was the only sound near them—his kisses lingered on her face. 
She sighed softly. ‘Don’t make it too hard for me to send you 
away!’ she whispered. He raised her, and put ber arm in his. 
* Come,’ he said, ‘ we will walk a little in the cool air.’ 

They returned to the subject of his departure. It was still 
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early in the week. She inquired if Saturday would be too soon 
to begin his journey. No: he felt it, too—the longer they de- 
layed, the harder the parting would be. 

‘Have you thought yet where you will go?’ she asked. 

‘I must begin with a sea-voyage,’ he replied. ‘ Long railway 
journeys, in my present state, will only do me harm. The diffi- 
culty is, where to go to. I have been to America; India is too 
hot; Australia is too far. .Benjulia has suggested Canada.’ 

As he mentioned the doctor’s name her hand mechanically 
pressed his arm. 

‘That strange man!’ she said. ‘Even his name startles one; 
I hardly know what to think of him. He seemed to have more 
feeling for the monkey than for you or me. It was certainly kind 
of him to take the poor creature home, and try what he could do 
with it. Are you sure he is a great chemist ?’ 

Ovid stopped. Such a question, from Carmina, sounded 
strangely to him. ‘What makes you doubt it ?’ he said. 

‘You won't laugh at me, Ovid?’ 

‘You know I won't!’ 

‘Now you shall hear. We knew a famous Italian chemist at 
Rome—such a nice old man! He and my father used to play 
piquet ; and I looked at them, and tried to learn—and I was too 
stupid. But I had plenty of opportunities of noticing our old 
friend’s hands. They were covered with stains; and he caught 
me looking at them. He was not in the least offended; he told 
me his experiments had spotted his. skin in that way, and nothing 
would clean off the stains. I saw Doctor Benjulia’s great big 
hands, while he was giving you the brandy—and I remembered 
afterwards that there were no stains on them. I seem to surprise 

ou.’ 
‘You doindeed suprise me. After knowing Benjulia for years, 
I have never noticed, what you have discovered on first seeing 
him,’ 

‘ Perhaps, he has some way of cleaning the stains off his hands.’ 

Ovid agreed to this, as the readiest means of dismissing the 
subject. Carmina had really startled him. Some irrational con- 
nection between the great chemist’s attention to the monkey, and 
the perplexing purity of his hands, persisted in vaguely asserting 
itself in Ovid’s mind. His unacknowledged doubts of Benjulia 
troubled him as they had never troubled him yet. He turned to 
Carmina for relief. 

‘ Still thinking, my love?’ 

‘ Thinking of you,’ she answered. ‘I want you to promise me 
something—and I am afraid to ask it.’ 
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‘Afraid? You don’t love me, after all!’ 

‘Then I will say it at once! How long do you expect to be 
away ?’ 

‘ For two or three months, perhaps.’ 

‘Promise to wait till you return, before you tell your mother 
that we ; 

‘That we are engaged ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘You have my promise, Carmina; but you make me uneasy.’ 

© Why?’ 

‘In my absence, you will be under my mother’s care. And 
you don’t like my mother.’ 

Few words and plain words—and they sorely troubled her. 

If she owned that he was right, what would the consequence 
be? He might refuse to leave her. Even assuming that he con- 
trolled himself, he would take his departure harassed by anxieties 
which might exercise the worst possible influence over the good 
effect of the journey. To prevaricate with herself or with him 
was out of the question. That very evening she had quarrelled 
with his mother; and she had yet to discover whether Mrs. 
Gallilee had forgiven her. In her heart of hearts she hated 
deceit—and in her heart of hearts she longed to set his mind at 
ease. In that embarrassing position, which was the right way 
out? Satan persuaded Eve; and Love persuaded Carmina. Love 
asked if she was cruel enough to make her heart’s darling miserable 
when he was so fond of her? Before she could realise it, she had 
begun to deceive him. Poor humanity! poor Carmina! 

‘ You are almost as hard on me as if you were Doctor Benjulia 
himself!’ she said. ‘I feel your mother’s superiority—and you tell 
me I don’t like her. Haven’t you seen how good she has been to 
me?’ 

She thought this way of putting it irresistible. Ovid resisted, 
nevertheless. Carmina plunged into lower depths of deceit 
immediately. 

‘ Haven’t you seen my pretty rooms? my piano? my pictures ? 
my china? my flowers? I should be the most insensible creature 
living, if I didn’t feel grateful to your mother.’ 

‘And yet, you are afraid of her.’ 

She shook his arm impatiently. ‘I say, No!’ 

He wasas obstinate as ever, ‘I say, Yes! If you're not afraid, 
why do you wish to keep our engagement from my mother’s 
knowledge ?’ ‘ 

His reasoning was unanswerable. But where is the woman 
to be found who is not supple enough to slip through the stiff 
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fingers of Reason? She sheltered herself from his logic behind 
his language. 

‘Must I remind you again of the time when you were angry ?’ 
she rejoined. ‘You said your mother was bent on separating us. 
If I don’t want her to know of our engagement just yet—isn’t 
that a good reason?’ She rested her head caressingly on his 
shoulder. ‘Tell me, she went on, thinking of one of Miss 
Minerva’s suggestions, ‘doesn’t my aunt look to a higher marriage 
for you than a marriage with me?’ 

It was impossible to deny that Mrs. Gallilee’s views might justify 
that inquiry. Had she not more than once advised him to wait 
a few years—in other words, to wait until he had won the highest 
honours of his profession—before he thought of marrying at all? 
But Carmina was too precious to him to be humiliated by com- 
parisons with other women, no matter what their rank might be. 
He paid her a compliment, instead of giving her an answer. 

‘My mother can’t look higher than you,’ he said. ‘I wish I 
could fee] sure, Carmina—in leaving you with her—that I am 
leaving you with a friend whom you trust and love.’ 

There was a sadness in his tone that grieved her. ‘ Wait till 
you come back,’ she replied, speaking as gaily as she could. ‘ You 
will be ashamed to remember your own misgivings. And don’t 
forget, dear, that I have another friend besides your mother—the 
best and kindest of friends—to take care of me.’ 

Ovid heard this with some surprise. ‘ A friend in my mother’s 
house ?’ he asked. 

‘ Certainly !’ 

‘Who is it ?’ 

‘ Miss Minerva.’ 

‘What!’ His tone expressed such immeasurable amazement 
that Carmina’s sense of justice was roused in defence of her new 
friend. 

‘If I began by wronging Miss Minerva, I had the excuse of 
being a stranger, she said warmly. ‘You have known her for 
years, and you ought to have found out her good qualities long 
since! Are men all alike, I wonder? Even my poor dear father 
used to call ugly women the inexcusable mistakes of Nature. 
Poor Miss Minerva says herself she is ugly, and expects everybody 
to misjudge her accordingly. I don’t misjudge her, for one. 
Teresa has left me; and you are going away next. A miserable 
prospect, Ovid, but not quite without hope. Frances—yes, I call 
her by her Christian name, and she calls me by mine !—Frances 
will console me and make my life as happy as it can be till you 
come back.’ 
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Excepting bad temper, and merciless cultivation of the minds 
of children, Ovid knew of nothing that justified his prejudice 
against the governess. Still, Carmina’s sudden conversion inspired 
him with something like alarm. ‘I suppose you have good 
reasons for what you tell me,’ he said. 

‘ The best reasons,’ she replied, in the most positive manner. 

He considered for a moment how he could most delicately 
inquire what those reasons might be. But valuable opportunities 
may be lost, even in a moment. ‘Will you help me to do 
justice to Miss Minerva?’ he cautiously began. ‘ Will you tell 
me what she has done P 

‘Hush!’ Carmina interposed. ‘ Surely, I heard somebody 
calling to me?’ 

They paused, and listened. A vvice hailed them from the 
outer side of the garden. They started guiltily. It was the voice 
of Mrs. Gallilee. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


‘Carmina! are you in the Square ?’ 

‘Leave it to me,’ Ovid whispered. ‘ We will come to you 
directly,’ he called back. 

Mrs. Gallilee was waiting for them at the gate. Ovid spoke, 
the moment they were within sight of each other. ‘ You will 
have no more cause to complain of me,’ he said cheerfully ; ‘I am 
going away at the end of the week.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee’s answer was addressed to Carmina instead of to 
her son. ‘Thank you, my dear,’ she said, and pressed her niece’s 
hand. 

It was too dark to see more of faces than their shadowy out- 
line. The learned lady’s tone was the perfection of amiability. 
She sent Ovid across the road te knock at the house-door, and took 
Carmina’s arm confidentially. ‘ You little goose!’ she whispered, 
‘how could you suppose I was angry with you? I can’t even 
regret your mistake, you have written such a charming note.’ 

Ovid was waiting for them in the hall. They went into the 
library. Mrs. Gallilee enfolded her son in a fervent motherly 
embrace. 

‘This completes the enjoyment: of a most delightful evening,’ 
she said. ‘ First a perfect lecture—and then the relief of over- 
powering anxiety about my son. I suppose your professional 
studies, Ovid, have never taken you as high as the Interspacial 
Regions? We were an immense audience to-night, to hear the 
Professor on that subject, and I really haven't recovered it yet. 
Fifty miles above us—only fifty miles—there is an atmosphere of 
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cold that would freeze the whole human family to death in a 
second of time. Moist matter, in that terrific emptiness, would 
explode, and become stone; and—listen to this, Carmina—the 
explosion itself would be frozen, and produce no sound. Think of 
serious people looking up in that dreadful direction, and talking 
of going to Heaven. Oh, the insignificance of man, except—I am 
going to make a joke, Ovid—except when he pleases his old 
mother by going away for the benefit of his health! And where 
are you going? Has sensible Carmina advised you? I agree with 
her beforehand, whatever she has said.’ 

Ovid informed his mother of Benjulia’s suggestion, and asked 
her what she thought of it. 

Mrs. Gallilee’s overflowing geniality instantly flooded the 
absent doctor. He was rude, he was ugly; but what an inestim- 
able friend! what admirable advice! In Ovid’s state of health he 
must not write letters; his mother would write and thank the 
doctor, and ask for introductions to local grandees who occupied a 
position in colonial society. She seized the newspaper : a steamer 
for Canada sailed from Liverpool on Saturday. Ovid could 
secure his cabin the next morning, (‘ amidships, my dear, if you can 
possibly get it,”) and could leave London by Friday’s train. In 
her eagerness to facilitate his departure, she proposed to super- 
intend the shutting up of his house, in his absence, and to arrange 
for the disposal of the servants, if he considered it worth while to 
keep them. She even thought of ‘Snooks.’ The easiest way to 
provide for the cat would be of course to have her poisoned; but 
Ovid was so eccentric in some things that practical suggestions 
were thrown away on him. ‘Sixpence a week for cat’s meat isn’t 
much,’ cried Mrs. Gallilee in an outburst of generosity. ‘We will 
take Snooks.’ 

Ovid made his acknowledgments resignedly. Carmina could 
see that Mrs. Gallilee’s overpowering vitality was beginning to 
oppress her son. 

‘T needn’t trouble you, mother,’ he said. ‘My domestic affairs 
were all settled when IJ first felt the necessity of getting rest. My 
muanservant travels with me. My housemaid and kitchenmaid 
will go to their friends in the country; the cook will look after 
the house ; and the little page, who is almost as fond of the cat as 
I am, will look after Snooks. If you will send for a cab, I think 
I will go home. Like other people in my wretched state, I feel 
fatigued towards night-time.’ 

His lips just touched Carmina’s delicate little ear, while his 
mother turned away to ring the bell. ‘Expect me to-morrow,’ he 
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whispered. ‘I love you!—love you!—love you!’ He seemed to 
find the perfection of luxury in the reiteration of those words. 

When Ovid had left them, Carmina expected to hear some- 
thing of her aunt’s discovery in the Square. Mrs. Gallilee’s inno- 
cence was impenetrable. Not finding her niece in the house, she 
had thought of the Square. What could be more natural than 
that the cousins should take an evening walk, in one of the 
prettiest inclosures in London? Her anticipations of Ovid’s re- 
covery, and her admiration of Carmina’s powers of persuasion, 
appeared, for the time, to be the only active ideas in that compre- 
hensive mind. When the servant brought in the tray, with the 
claret and soda-water, she sent for Miss Minerva to join them, and 
hear the good news; completely ignoring the interruption of their 
friendly relations, earlier in the evening. She became festive and 
facetious at the sight of the soda-water. ‘ Let us imitate the men, 
Miss Minerva, and drink a toast before we goto bed. Be cheerful, 
Carmina, and share half a bottle of soda-water with me. A plea- 
santjourney to Ovid, and asafe return!’ Cheered by the influences 
of conviviality, the friend of Professors, the tender nurse of hali- 
developed tadpoles, lapsed into learning again. Mrs. Gallilee im- 
provised an appropriate little lecture on Canada—on the botany 
of the Dominion; on the geology of the Dominion; on the 
number of gallons of water wasted every hour by the Falls of 
Niagara. ‘Science will set it all right, my dears; we shall make 
that idle water work for us, one of these days. Good-night, Miss 
Minerva. Dear Carmina, pleasant dreams!’ ' 

Safe in the solitude of her bedroom, the governess ominously 
knitted her heavy eyebrows. 

‘Tn all my experience,’ she thought, ‘I never saw Mrs. Gallilee 
in such spirits before. What mischief is she meditating, when 
she has got rid of her son?’ 


Cuyaprer XIX. 


Tue lapse of a few hours exercised no deteriorating influence 
on Mrs. Gallilee’s amiability. 

On the next day, thanks to his mother’s interference, Ovid was 
left in the undisturbed enjoyment of Carmina’s society. Not only 
Miss Minerva, but even Mr. Gallilee and the children, were kept 
out of the way with a delicately exercised dexterity, which defied 
the readiest suspicion to take offence. In one word, all that 
sympathy and indulgence could do to invite Ovid’s confidence, 
was unobtrusively and modestly done. Never had the mistress 
of domestic diplomacy reached her ends with finer art. 

F2 
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In the afternoon, a messenger delivered Benjulia’s reply to 
Mrs. Gallilee’s announcement of her son’s contemplated journey— 
despatched by the morning’s post. The doctor was confined to 
the house by an attack of gout. If Ovid wanted information on 
the subject of Canada, Ovid must go to him, and get it. That 
was all. 

‘Have you ever been to Doctor Benjulia’s house?’ Carmina 
asked. 

‘ Never.’ 

‘ Then, all you have told me about him is mere report? Now 
you will find out the truth! Of course you will go?’ 

Ovid felt no desire to make a voyage of explordtion to Benjulia’s 
lonely house—and said so plainly. Carmina used all her powers 
of persuasion to induce him to change his mind. Mrs. Gallilee 
(superior to the influence of girlish curiosity) felt the importance 
of obtaining introductions to Canadian society, and agreed with 
her niece. ‘I shall order the carriage,’ she said, assuming a play- 
fully despotic tone; ‘and, if you don’t go to the doctor—Carmina 
and I will pay him a visit in your place.’ 

Threatened, if he remained obstinate, with such a result as 
this, Ovid had no alternative but to submit. 

The one order that could be given to the coachman was to 
drive to the village of Hendon, on the north-western side of 
London, and to trust to inquiries for the rest of the way. 
Between Hendon and Willesden, there are pastoral solitudes 
within an hour’s drive of Oxford Street—wooded lanes and wild- 
flowers, farms and cornfields, still unprofaned by the devastating 
brickwork of the builder of modern times. Following winding ways, 
under shadowing trees, the coachman made his last inquiry at a 
roadside public-house. Hearing that Benjulia’s place of abode was 
now within half a mile of him, Ovid set forth on foot; leaving the 
driver and the horses to take their ease in their inn. 

He arrived at an iron gate, opening out of a lonely lane. 

There, in the middle of a barren little field, he saw Benjulia’s 
house—a hideous square building of yellow brick, with a slate roof. 
A low wall surrounded the place, having another iron gate at the 
entrance. The inclosure within was as barren as the field with- 
out: not even an attempt at flower-garden or kitchen-garden was 
visible. At a distance of some two hundred yards from the house 
‘stood a second and smaller building, with a skylight in the roof, 
which Ovid recognised (from description) as the famous laboratory. 
Behind it was the hedge which parted Benjulia’s morsel of land 
from the land of his neighbour. Here, the trees rose again, and 
the fields beyond were cultivated. No dwellings, and no living 
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creatures appeared. So near to London—and yet, in its loneli- 
ness, 80 far away—there was something unnatural in the solitude 
of the place. . 

Led by a feeling of curiosity, which was fast degenerating into 
suspicion, Ovid approached the laboratory, without showing himself 
in front of the house. No watch-dog barked; no servant appeared 
on the look-out for a visitor, He was ashamed of himself as he 
did it—but (so strongly had he been impressed by Carmina’s 
observation of the doctor) he even tried the locked door of the 
laboratory, and waited and listened! It was a breezy summer- 
day ; the leaves of the trees near him rustled cheerfully. Was 
there another sound audible? Yes—low and faint, there rose 
through the sweet woodland melody a moaning cry. It paused ; 
it was repeated ; it stopped. He looked round him, not quite 
sure whether the sound proceeded from the outside or the inside 
of the building. He shook the door. Nothing happened. The 
suffering creature (if it was a suffering creature) was silent or 
dead. Had chemical experiment accidentally injured some living 
thing? Or ? 

He recoiled from pursuing that second inquiry. The laboratory 
had, by this time, become an object of horror to him. He re- 
turned to the dwelling-house. 

He put his hand on the latch of the gate, and looked back at 
the laboratory. He hesitated. 

That moaning cry, so piteous and so short-lived, haunted his 
ears. The idea of approaching Benjulia became repellent to him. 
What he might afterwards think of himself—what his mother and 
Carmina might think of him—if- he returned without having 
entered the doctor’s house, were considerations which had no in- 
fluence over his mind, in its present mood. The impulse of 
the moment was the one power that swayed him. He put the 
latch back in the socket. ‘I won’t go in,’ he said to himself. 

It was too late. As he turned from the house a manservant 
appeared at the door; crossed the inclosure; and threw the gate 
open for Ovid, without uttering a word. 

They entered the passage. The speechless man-servant opened 
a door on the right, and made a bow, inviting the visitor to enter. 
Ovid found himself in a room as barren as the field outside. There 
were the plastered walls, there was the bare floor, left exactly as the 
builders had left them when the house was finished. After a short 
absence, the man appeared again. He might be depressed in 
spirits, or crabbed in temper: the fact remained that, even now, 
he had nothing to say. He opened adoor on the opposite side of 
the passage—made another bow—and vanished. 
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‘Don’t come near me!’ cried Benjulia, the moment Ovid 
showed himself. 

The doctor was seated in an inner corner of the room; robed 
in a long black dressing-gown, buttoned round his throat, which 
hid every part of him below his fleshless face, except his big 
hands, and his tortured gouty foot. Rage and pain glared in his 
gloomy grey eyes, and shook his clenched fists, resting on the arms 
of an easy chair. ‘Ten thousand red-hot devils are boring ten 
thousand holes through my foot,’ he said. ‘If you touch the 
pillow on my stool, I shall fly at your throat.’ He poured some 
cooling lotion from a bottle into a small watering-pot, and irri- 
gated his foot as if it had been a bed of flowers. By way of 
further relief to the pain, he swore ferociously ; addressing his 
oaths to himself, in thunderous undertones which made the glasses 
ring on the sideboard. 

Relieved, in his present frame of mind, to have escaped the 
necessity of shaking hands, Ovid took a chair, and looked about 
him. Even here he discovered but little furniture, and that 
little of the heavy old-fashioned sort. Besides the sideboard, he 
perceived a dining-table, six chairs, and a dingy brown carpet. 
There were no curtains on the window, and no pictures or prints 
on the drab-coloured walls. The empty grate showed its bleak 
black cavity undisguised ; and the mantelpiece had nothing on it 
but the doctor’s dirty and strong-smelling pipe. Benjulia set 
down his watering-pot, as a sign that the paroxysm of pain had 
passed away. ‘A dull place to live in, isn’t it?’ In those words 
he welcomed the visitor to his house. 

Irritated by the accident which had forced him into the 
repellent presence of Benjulia, Ovid answered in a tone which 
matched the doctor on his own hard ground. 

‘It’s your own fault if the place is dull. Why haven’t you 
planted trees, and laid out a garden?’ 

‘I dare say I shall surprise you,’ Benjulia quietly rejoined ; 
‘but I have a habit of speaking my mind. I don’t object toa 
dull place ; and I don’t care about trees and gardens.’ 

‘ You don’t seem to care about furniture either,’ said Ovid. 

Now that he was out of pain for a while, the doctor’s innate in- 
sensibility to what other people might think of him, or might say 
to him, resumed its customary torpor in its own strangely uncon- 
scious way. He seemed only to understand that Ovid’s curiosity 
was in search of information about trifles. Well, there would be 
less trouble in giving him his information, than in investigating 
his motives. So Benjulia talked of his furniture. 

‘I dare say you’re right,’ he said. ‘ My sister-in-law—did you 
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know I had a relation of that sort ?—my sister-in-law got the tables 
and chairs and beds and basins. Buying things at shops doesn’t 
interest me. I gave her a cheque; and I told her to furnish a 
room for me to eat in, and a room for me to sleep in—and not to 
forget the kitchen and the garrets for the servants. What more 
do I want ?’ 

His intolerable composure only added to his guest’s irrit- 
ability. 

‘A selfish way of putting it,’ Ovid broke out. ‘ Have you 
nobody to think of but yourself?’ 

*‘ Nobody—I am happy to say.’ 

‘ That’s downright cynicism, Benjulia!’ 

The doctor reflected. ‘Is it?’ he said. ‘Perhaps you may 
be right again. I think it’s only indifference myself. Curiously 
enough, my brother looked at it from your point of view—he even 
used the same word that you used just now. I suppose he found 
my “ cynicism” beyond the reach of reform. At any rate, he left 
off coming here. I got rid of him on easy terms. What do you 
say? That inhuman way of talking is unworthy of me? Really 
I don’t think so. I’m not a downright savage, It’s only indiffer- 
ence.’ 

‘Does your brother return your indifference? You must be a 
nice pair, if he does !’ 

Benjulia seemed to find a certain dreary amusement in consid: 
ering the question that Ovid had proposed. He decided on doing 
justice to his absent relative. 

‘ My brother’s intelligence is perhaps equal to such a small 
effort as you suggest,’ he said. ‘He has just brains enough to 
keep himself out of an asylum for idiots. Shall I tell you what 
he is in two words? A licentious glutton—that’s what he is. I 
let his wife come here sometimes, and cry. It doesn’t trouble me ; 
and it seems to relieve her. More of my indifference—eh? Well, 
I don’t know. I gave her the change out of the furniture-cheque, 
to buy a new bonnet with. You might call that indifference, and 
you might be right once more. I don’t care about money. Will 
you have a drink? You see I can’t move. Please ring for the 
man.’ 

Ovid refused the drink, and changed the subject. ‘ Your 
servant is a remarkably silent person,’ he said. 

' ¢That’s his merit,’ Benjulia answered ; ‘the women servants 
have quarrelled with every other man I’ve had, They can’t 
quarrel with this man. I have raised his wages in grateful 
acknowledgment of his usefulness to me. I hate noise.’ 

‘Ts that the reason why you don’t keep a watch-dog ?’ 
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‘I don’t like dogs. They bark.’ 

He had apparently some other disagreeable association with 
dogs, which he was not disposed to communicate. His hollow eyes 
stared gloomily into vacancy. Ovid’s presence in the room seemed 
to have become, for the time being, an impression erased from his 
mind. He recovered himself, with the customary vehement rub- 
bing of his head, and turned the talk to the object of Ovid's visit. 

‘So you have taken my advice,’ he said. ‘You're going to 
Canada, and you want to get at what I can tell you before you 
start. Here’s my journal. It will jog my memory, and help us 
both.’ 

His writing materials were placed on a movable table, screwed 
to his chair. Near them lay a shabby-looking book, guarded by 
a lock. Ten minutes after he had opened his journal, and had 
looked here and there through the pages, his hard intellect had 
grasped all that it required. Steadily and copiously his mind 
emptied its information into Ovid’s mind; without a single 
digression from beginning to end, and with the most mercilessly 
direct reference to the traveller’s practical wants. Not a word 
escaped him, relating to national character or to the beauties of 
Nature. Mrs. Gallilee had criticised the Falls of Niagara as a 
reservoir of wasted power. Doctor Benjulia’s scientific superiority 
over the woman asserted itself with magnificent ease. He never 
mentioned Niagara at all. 

* Have I served your purpose as a guide?’ he asked. ‘ Never 
mind thanking me. Yes or no willdo. Very good. I have got 
a line of writing to give you next.’ He mended his quill pen, 
and made an observation. ‘Have you ever noticed that women 
have one pleasure which lasts to the end of their lives?’ he said. 
‘Young and old, they have the same inexhaustible enjoyment of 
society ; and, young and old, they are all alike incapable of under- 
standing a man when he says he doesn’t care to go to a party. 
Even your clever mother thinks you want to go to parties in 
Canada.’ He tried his pen, and found it would do—and began his 
letter. 

Seeing his hands at work, Ovid was again reminded of Carmina’s 
discovery. His eyes wandered a little aside towards the corner 
formed by the pillar of the chimney-piece and the wall of the 
room. The big bamboo-stick rested there. A handle was attached 
to it, made of light-coloured horn, and on that handle there were 
some stains. Ovid looked at them with a doctor’s practised eye. 
They were dry stains of blood. (Had he washed his hands on 
the last occasion when he used his stick? And bad he forgotten 
that the handle wanted washing too ? ) 
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Benjulia finished his letter, and wrote the address. He took 
up the envelope, to give it to Ovid— and stopped, as if some doubt 
tempted him to change his mind. The hesitation was only 
momentary. He persisted in his first intention, and gave Ovid 
the letter. It was addressed to a doctor at Montreal. 

‘That man won’t introduce you to society,’ Benjulia announced, 
‘and won’t worry your brains with medical talk. Keep off one 
subject on your side. A mad bull is nothing to my friend if 
you speak of Vivisection.’ 

Ovid looked at him steadily, when he uttered the last word. 
Benjulia looked back, just as steadily at Ovid. 

At the moment of that reciprocal scrutiny, did the two men 
suspect each other? Ovid on his side determined not to leave the 
house without putting his suspicions to the test. 

‘I thank you for the letter, he began; ‘and I will not forget 
the warning.’ 

The doctor’s capacity for the exercise of the social virtues had 
its limits. His reserves of hospitality were by this time near their 
end. 

‘Is there anything more I can do for you ?’ he interposed. 

‘You can answer a simple question, Ovid replied. ‘My 
cousin Carmina——’ 

Benjulia interrupted him again; ‘Don’t you think we said 
enough about your cousin in the Gardens?’ he suggested. 

Ovid acknowledged the hint with a neatness of retort almost 
worthy of his mother. ‘ You have your own merciful disposition 
to blame, if I return to the subject,’ he replied. ‘My cousin 
cannot forget your kindness to the monkey.’ 

‘ The sooner she forgets my kindness the better. The monkey 
is dead.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘I thought the creature was living in pain.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘IT mean that I heard a moaning 

* Where ?’ 

‘In the building behind your house.’ 

‘ You heard the wind in the trees.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort. Are your chemical experiments ever 
made on animals ?’ 

The doctor parried that direct attack without giving ground 
by so much as a hair’s breadth. 

‘What did I say when I gave you your letter of introduction ?’ 
he asked. ‘I said, A mad bull is nothing to my friend if you 
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speak to him of Vivisection. Now I have something more to tell 
you. I am like my friend.’ He waitedalittle. ‘ Will that do?’ 
he asked. 

‘Yes,’ said Ovid; ‘ that will do.’ 

They were as near to an open quarrel as two men could be: 
Ovid took up his hat to go. Even at that critical moment, Ben- 
julia’s strange jealousy of his young colleague—as a possible 
rival in some field of discovery which he claimed as his own— 
showed itself once more. There was no change in his tone; he 
still spoke like a judicious friend. 

‘A last word of advice,’ he said. * You are travelling for your 
health ; don’t let inquisitive strangers lead you into talk. Some 
of them might be physiologists.’ 

Getting out into the lane again, Ovid looked at his letter to 
the doctor at Montreal. His first impulse was to destroy it. 

As Benjulia had hesitated before giving him the letter, so he 
now hesitated before tearing it up. Contrary to the usual practice 
in such cases, the envelope was closed. Under those circumstances, 
Ovid’s pride decided him on using the introduction. Time was 
still to pass, before events opened his eyes to the importance 
of his decision. To the end of his life he remembered that 
Benjulia had been near to keeping back the letter, and that he 
had been near to tearing it up. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Tuer wise ancient who asserted that ‘Time flies’ must have 
made that remarkable discovery while he was in a state of pre- 
paration for a journey. When are we most acutely sensible of the 
shortness of life? When do we consult our watches in perpetual 
dread of the result? When does the night steal on us unawares, 
and the morning take us by surprise? When we are going on a 
journey. 

The remaining days of the week went by witha rush. Ovid 
had hardly time to ask himself if Friday had really come, before 
the hours of his life-at home were already numbered. 

He had still a little time to spare when he returned to Fair- 
field Gardens late in the afternoon. Finding no one in the 
library, he went up to the drawing-room. His mother was alone, 
reading. 

‘Have you anything to say to me, before I tell Carmina that 
you are here?’ Mrs. Gallilee put that question quietly, so far as 
her voice was concerned. But she still kept her eyes on her book. 
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Ovid knew that she was offering him his first and last chance of 
speaking plainly, before he went away. In Carmina’s interests he 
spoke. 

‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘ I am leaving the one person in the world 
who is most precious to me, under your care.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ Mrs. Gallilee asked, ‘that you and Carmina 
are engaged to be married ?’ 

‘I mean that; and I am not sure that you approve of the 
engagement. Will you be plainer with me than you were on the 
last occasion when we spoke on this subject ?’ 

‘ When was that ?’ Mrs. Gallilee inquired. 

‘When you and I were alone for a few minutes, on the morning 
when I breakfasted here. You said it was quite natural that 
Carmina should have attracted me; but you were careful not to 
encourage the idea of a marriage between us. I understood that 
you disapproved of it—but you didn’t plainly tell me why.’ ° 

‘Can women always give their reason ?’ 

‘ Yes—when they are women like you.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear, for a pretty compliment. I can trust 
my memory. I think I hinted at the obvious objections to an 
engagement. You and Carmina are cousins; and you belong to 
different religious communities. I may add that a man with 
your brilliant prospects had, in my opinion, no reason to marry 
unless his wife was in a position to increase his influence and 
celebrity. I had looked forward to seeing my clever son rise to a 
level with other persons of rank, who are members of our family. 
There is my confession, Ovid. If I did hesitate on the occasion 
to which you have referred, I have now, I think, told you why.’ 

‘Am I to understand that you hesitate still ?’ Ovid asked. 

*No.’ With that brief reply she rose to put away her book. 

Ovid followed her to the book-case. ‘Has Carmina conquered 
you ?’ he said. 

She put her book back in its place. ‘Carmina has conquered 
me,’ she answered. 

‘You say it coldly.’ 

‘ What does that matter, if I say it truly?’ 

The struggle in him between hope and fear burst its way out. 
‘Oh, mother, no words can tell you how fond Iam of Carmina! 
For God’s sake, take care of her, and be kind to her!’ 

‘For your sake,’ said Mrs. Gallilee, gently correcting the lan- 
guage of her excitable son, from her own protoplastic point of 
view. ‘You do me an injustice if you feel anxious about Car- 
mina, when you leave her here. My dead brother’s child, is my 
child. You may be sure of that.’ She took his hand, and drew 
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him to her, and kissed his forehead with dignity and deliberation. 
If Mr. Mool had been present, during the registration of that 
solemn pledge, he would have been irresistibly reminded of the 
other ceremony, which is called signing a deed. 

‘Have you any instructions to give me?’ Mrs. Gallilee pro- 
ceeded. ‘For instance, my dear, do you object to my taking 
Carmina to parties? I mean, of course, parties which will im- 
prove her mind.’ 

He fell sadly below his mother’s level in replying to this. ‘Do 
everything you can to make her life happy while I aim away.’ 
Those were his only instructions. 

But Mrs. Gallilee had not done with him yet. ‘With regard 
to visitors,’ she went on,‘ I presume you wish me to be careful, 
if I find young men calling here oftener than usual ?’ 

Ovid actually laughed at this. ‘Do you think I doubt her?’ 
he asked. ‘The earth doesn’t hold a truer girl than my little 
Carmina!’ A thought struck him while he said it. The bright- 
ness faded out of his face ; his voice lost its gaiety. ‘ There is one 
person who may call on you,’ he said, ‘ whom I don’t wish her to see.’ 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘ Unfortunately, he is a man who has excited her curiosity. I 
mean Benjulia.’ 

It was now Mrs. Gallilee’s turn to be amused. Her laugh was 
not one of her foremost fascinations. It was hard in tone, and 
limited in range—it opened her mouth, but it failed to kindle a 
light in her eyes. ‘Jealous of the ugly doctor!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Oh, Ovid, what next!’ 

‘You never made a greater mistake in your life,’ her son 
answered sharply. 

‘Then, what is the objection to him?’ Mrs. Gallilee re- 
joined. e 

It was not easy to meet that question with a plain reply. If 
Ovid asserted that Benjulia’s chemical experiments were assumed 
—for some reason known only to himself—as a cloak to cover the 
atrocities of the Savage Science, he would only raise the doctor in 
his mother’s estimation. If, on the other hand, he described what 
had passed between them when they met in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, Mrs. Gallilee’s strong common sense might refuse to accept 
her son’s fanciful impression, and might summon the doctor to 
explain the tone in which he had alluded to Carmina and her 
mother. Having rashly placed himself in this dilemma, Ovid 
unwisely escaped from it by the easiest way. ‘I don’t think 
Benjulia a fit person,’ he said, ‘to be in the company of a young 


girl.’ 
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Mrs, Gallilee accepted this expression of opinion with a readi- 
ness which would have told a more suspicious man that he had 
made a mistake. Ovid had roused the curiosity—perhaps awak- 
ened the distrust—of his clever mother. 

‘You know best,’ Mrs. Gallilee replied ; ‘I will bear in mind 
what you say.’ She rang the bell to send for Carmina, and added 
internally, ‘Something wrong here; Benjulia shall tell me what 
it means.’ 

Left by himself in the drawing-room, Ovid found the minutes 
passing slowly, tor the first time since the day had been fixed for 
his departure. He attributed this impression to his natural im- 
patience for the appearance of Carmina—until the plain evidence 
of the clock pointed to a delay of five endless minutes, and more. 
As he approached the door to make inquiries it opened at last. 
Hurrying to meet Carmina, he found himself face to face with 
Miss Minerva ! 

She came in hastily, and held out her hand without looking 
at him. 

‘ Forgive me for intruding on you,’ she said, with a rapidity of 
utterance and a timidity of manner strangely unlike herself. ‘I’m 
obliged to prepare the children’s: lessons for to-morrow ; and this 
is my only opportunity of bidding you good-bye. You have my 
best. wishes—my heartfelt wishes—for your safety and your health 
and—and your enjoyment of the journey. Good-bye! good-bye!’ 

After holding his hand, for a moment, she hastened back to the 
door. There she stopped, turned towards him again, and looked 
at him for the first time. ‘I have one thing more to say,’ she 
broke out. ‘I will do all I can to make Carmina’s life pleasant 
in your absence.’ Before he could thank her, she was gone. 

In another minute Carmina came. in, and found Ovid pacing 
backwards and forwards perplexed and annoyed. She had passed 
the governess on the stairs—had there been any misunderstanding 
between them ? 

‘ Have you seen Miss Minerva ?’ she asked. 

He put his arm round her, and seated her by him on the sofa. 
‘I don’t understaud Miss Minerva,’ he said. ‘ How is it that she 
came here, when I was expecting You?’ 

‘She asked me, as a favour, to let her see you first; and she 
seemed to be so anxious about it that I gave way. I didn’t do 
wrong, Ovid—did I? ’ 

‘My darling, you are always kind, and always right! But 
why couldn’t she say good-bye (with the others) downstairs? Do 
you understand this curious woman ?’ 

‘I think I do.’ She paused, and toyed with the hair over 
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Ovid’s forehead. ‘ Miss Minerva is fond of you, poor thing,’ she 
said innocently. 

‘Fond of me ?’ 

The surprise expressed in his question seemed to produce no 
impression on her : she still played with his hair. 

‘I want to see how it looks,’ she said, ‘ when it’s parted in the 
middle. No! it looks better as you always wear it. How hand- 
some you are, Ovid! Don’t you wish I was beautiful, too? Every- 
body in the house loves you; and everybody is sorry you are going 
away. I like Miss Minerva, I like everybody, for being so fond of 
my dear, dear hero. Oh, what shall I do when day after day 
passes, and only takes you farther and farther away from me? 
No! I won’t ery. You shan’t go away with a heavy heart, my 
dear one, if I can help it. Where is your photograph? You 
promised me your photograph. Let me look at it. Yes? it’s 
like you, and yet not like you. It will do to think over, when I 
am alone. My love, it has copied your eyes, but it has not copied 
the divine kindness and goodness that I see in them!’ She 
paused, and laid her head on his bosom. ‘I shall ery, in spite of 
my resolution, if I look at you any longer. We won’t look—we 
won’t talk—I can feel your arm round me—I can hear your heart. 
Silence is best. I have been told of people dying happily ; and I 
never understood it before. I think I could die happily now.’ 
She put her hand over his lips before he could reprove her, and 
nestled closer to him. ‘ Hush!’ she said softly; ‘hush !’ 

They neither moved nor spoke: that silent happiness was the 
best happiness, while it lasted. Mrs. Gallilee broke the charm. 
She suddenly opened the door, pointed to the clock and went away 
again. 

The cruel time had come. They made their last promises ; 
shared their last kisses; held each other in the last embrace. She 
threw herself on the sofa, as he left her—with a gesture which 
entreated him to go, while she could still control herself. Once, 
he looked round, when he reached the door—and then it was over. 

Alone on the landing, he dashed the tears away from his eyes. 
Suffering and sorrow tried hard to get the better of his manhood : 
they had shaken, but had not conquered him. He was calm, when 
he joined the members of the family, waiting in the library. 

Perpetually setting an example, Mrs. Gallilee ascended her 
domestic pedestal as usual. She favoured her son with one more 
kiss, and reminded him of the railway, ‘We understand each 
other, Ovid—you have only five minutes to spare. Write, when 
you get to Quebec. Now, Maria! say good-bye.’ 

Maria presented herself to her brother with a grace which did 
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honour to the family dancing-master. Her short farewell speech 
was a model of its kind. 

‘Dear Ovid, I am only a child; but I feel truly anxious for 
the recovery of your health. At this favourable season you may 
look forward to a pleasant voyage. Please accept my best wishes.’ 
She offered her cheek to be kissed—and looked like a young 
person who had done her duty, and knew it. 

Mr. Gallilee—modestly secluded behind the window curtains— 
appeared, at a sign from his wife. One of his plump red hands 
held a bundle of cigars. The other clutched an enormous new 
travelling-flask—the giant of its tribe. 

‘My dear boy, it’s possible there may be good brandy and 
cigars on board; but that’s not my experience of steamers—is 
it yours?’ He stopped to consult his wife. ‘My dear, is it 
yours?’ Mrs. Gallilee held up the ‘ Railway Guide,’ and shook it 
significantly. Mr. Gallilee went on ina hurry. ‘ There’s some 
of the right stuff in this flask, Ovid, if you will accept it. Five- 
and-forty years old—would you like to taste it? Would you like 
to taste it, my dear?’ Mrs. Gallilee seized the ‘ Railway Guide,’ 
again, with a terrible look. Her husband crammed the big flask 
into one of Ovid’s pockets, and the cigars into the other. ‘ You'll 
find them a comfort when you’re away from us. God bless you, 
my son! You don’t mind my calling you my son; I couldn’t be 
fonder of you, if I really was your father. Let’s part as cheerfully 
as we can,’ said poor Mr. Gallilee, with the tears rolling undis- 
guisedly over his fat cheeks. ‘ We can write to each other—can’t 
we? Oh dear! dear! I wish I could take it as easy as Maria 
does. Zo! come and give him a kiss, poor fellow. Where’s 
Zo?’ 

Mrs. Gallilee made the discovery—she dragged Zo into view, 
from under the table. Ovid took his little sister on his knee, and 
asked why she had hidden herself. 

‘ Because I don’t want to say good-bye!’ cried the child, giving 
her reason with a passionate outbreak of sorrow that shook her 
from head to foot. ‘Take me with you, Ovid, take me with you!’ 
He did his best to console her, under adverse circumstances. Mrs. 
Gallilee’s warning voice sounded like a knell—‘ Time! time !’ 
Zo’s shrill treble rang out louder still. Zo was determined to 
write to Ovid, if she was not allowed to go with him. ‘ Pa’s going 
to write to you—why shouldn’t I?’ she ‘screamed through her 
tears. ‘Dear Zo, you are too young,’ Mariaremarked. ‘ Damned 
nonsense!’ sobbed Mr.Gallilee; ‘she shall write!’ ‘Time, 
time!’ Mrs. Gallilee reiterated. Taking no part in the dispute, 
Ovid directed two envelopes for Zo, and quieted her in that way, 
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He hurried into the hall; he glanced at the stairs that led to the 
drawing-room. Carmina was on the landing, waiting for a fare- 
well look at him. On the higher flight of stairs, invisible from 
the hall, Miss Minerva was watching the scene of departure. 
Reckless of railways and steamers, Ovid ran up to Carmina. 
Another and another kiss; and then away to the open house-door, 
with Zo at his heels, trying to get into the cab with him. A last 
kind word to the child, as they carried her back to the house; a 
last look at the familiar faces in the doorway; a last effort to 
resist that foretaste of death which embitters all human partings 


—and Ovid was gone! 
( To be continued.) 
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About Porkshire. 


XI.—NIDDERDALE. 


Tue first sight of Nidderdale disappointed us. It looked tame 
and quiet after the abrupt variety of scenery we had been among, 
and we felt almost sorry we had stopped to explore it. But when 
we had spent two days at Pately Bridge, we had to confess that 
Nidderdale has special beauties of its own, and that How Stean Beck, 
Lofthouse, and the glens beyond Bewerley are well worth seeing. 

We found the King’s Arms at Pately Bridge in a state of bustle, 
for we arrived in the midst of that alarming epoch, a Yorkshire 
house-cleaning ; but this settled down, and the inn proved itself 
thoroughly comfortable, with kind and civil hosts, good cooking, 
and moderate charges. 

Pately Bridge is a small narrow town, and its chief street goes 
on climbing up a steep hill till it reaches the ruined church of St. 
Cuthbert. From these ruins and the churchyard in which they 
stand we got a view that showed us we had not come in vain. 
On the one side, far below us, was Bewerley, with the wooded glens 
and heights of Ravensgill and Guy’s Cliff ; and on the right was the 
exquisite green valley of Nidderdale, lying between steep hills with 
the winding, sparkling Nidd in its midst, stretching away till its 
farther end was blocked by the huge hill, Great Whernside, which 
divides this lovely dale from Wharfedale. 

The quiet pastoral beauty of the scene is far more akin to the . 
leisurely life of the black-robed Cistercians, who had land in plenty, 
with granges and chapels, in Nidderdale, than to the dark phantom 
who stalks among their hoary memorials—the ghost of Eugene 
Aram. Reality is in his case a far more powerful advocate than 
fiction ; as we visited the scenes associated with him in this lovely 
green valley, we yielded more and more to the opinion of his 
country-folk, who seem to hold that if he had not undertaken his 
own defence Eugene Aram might have been acquitted. 

In altering a prominent fact of the story, namely, the fact that 
his hero had married a girl in his own station years before the 
murder was committed, Lord Lytton has created new motives 
for the crime. On the other hand, marriage perhaps brought 
disappointment, and Aram may have Cevoted himself yet more 
ardently to study, and may have become reckless as to the means 
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by which he provided himself with books and other helps in the 
pursuit of his all-absorbing inquiries after knowledge. 

It rained on the evening of our arrival at Pately Bridge, and 
looking out of window after our comfortable meal we saw the long 
narrow street glistening with wet, and only dimly lighted by the 
windows of itsshopsand houses. Crowds of working people passed 
up the street, probably on their way from a meeting, their long 
shadows projected on to the opposite houses till they too vanished 
in the deeper darkness beyond ; every now and then a red light 
flashed and was reflected on the wet pavement, as a man stopped 
to light his pipe. 

There was nothing to be done out-of-doors ; so we looked at 
some interesting photographs of the scenery of the Dale, done by 
Mr. Codman, the photographer of Pately Bridge, and studied 
‘Nidderdale,’ a very interesting account of the valley of the 
Nidd, by William Grange, published by Mr. Thorp of Pately 
Bridge. This dale, like so many other parts of Yorkshire, was one 
of the fastnesses of the Brigantes, and it is evident that when he 
had conquered this warlike tribe Agricola established a settlement 
here, for, on one of the pigs of lead found at Hayshaw Bank in 
1763, is a Latin inscription of not later date than the year 81. 
In Domesday Book, Bishopside, a part of Nidderdale which in- 
cludes Pately Bridge, is said to belong to the Archbishops of York, 
and was given to them by King Athelstane; this part of Nidderdale 
still belongs to the ecclesiastical commissioners of the diocese. Soon 
after the Conquest the rest of the charming valley was possessed 
by the De Mowbrays, and the famous Roger de Mowbray bestowed 
most of the land on religious houses. ‘To St. Mary of Fountains,’ 
says Mr. Grange, ‘he gave Brimham, including Hartwith and 
Winsley, Dacre-with-Bewerley, and Fountain’s Earth. . . . To the 
monastery of his own foundation at Byland he gave the forest of 
Nidderdale, an extensive district, now constituting the townships 
of Stonebeck Up and Stonebeck Down. ... These ecclesiastics 
devoted it (the land) to pastoral purposes, to the grazing of sheep, 
cattle, horses, and pigs; establishing Lodges, Granges, and Dairies 
in suitable places; occasionally enjoying a little recreation in 
hunting the game in the valley and on the uplands, not forgetting 
to make use of the lead mines which were within the limits of 
their respective grants,’ 

Fountains Abbey seems to have been roofed with Greenhow 
lead, and the marble used in the building of its church was ‘ hewn 
out of the bed of the Nidd.’ A place yet called Smelt-house points 
out the site of the abbots’ smelting furnaces. The monks of 
Fountains built a chapel at Bewerley for their shepherds, and the 
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Byland brethren had another at Ramsgill. When the Dissolution 
came, these lands, forfeit to the crown, were afterwards divided 
among the Yorkes of Bewerley, the lords of Studley Royal, the 
Ingilbies of Ripley, and the Nortons. 

Nidderdale proper seems to end at Pately Bridge, but the Nidd, 
which flows down from Great Whernside, goes on past Knares- 
borough till it falls into the Ouse. 

The morning after our arrival, to our comfort, the sun was 
shining-brightly ; we had ordered our carriage the night before, in 
hope, and having been advised by our hostess to take our lunch with 
us, we were soon driving up Nidderdale beside its pretty tree- 
shaded river. Everything sparkled in the sunshine, and the birds 
were holding a concert in the trees. Soon we passed Newbridge, 


Gowthwaite Hail. 


with one high-peaked arch. Its grey stones and narrow pathway, 
and the group of trees on the green beyond it, made a pleasant pic- 
ture in the sunshine. We found the dale much more varied as we 
drove through it than it had looked from St. Cuthbert’s churchyard. 
Sometimes the tops of the steep hills that closed us in were wooded, 
and then were a rich brown with heather, while lower down 
rugged grey rocks showed themselves; suddenly a glen opened, 
and we heard the trickle of a beck coming down under a closely 
sheltering growth of trees tojoin the Nidd. The dale makes sudden 
turns, and at one of these we came upon a dark glen, just beyond 
which stood an ancient manor-house. The latticed windows with 
their mullions and labels must have been there since the time of 
King James. The garden, too, in front, with its formal cut trees 
G2 
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and alleys of fruit trees, was not always used to show lines of 
clothes drying in front of the mansion; as we looked we saw 
two entrances besides the original doorway. This is Gowthwaite 
Hall, built early in the seventeenth century by Sir John Yorke, 
and occasionally inhabited by his descendants for a hundred and 
fifty years. It is now divided into three dwellings. Although much 
altered within, the exterior has been left as it was. We knocked at 
the original entrance-door of the right-hand division—we had heard 
that this is less altered within than the rest of the house—and a 
tall, frank-spoken woman came forward and welcomed us. 

“I suppose you’ve heard we're flittin’ this day,’ she said. ‘ You 
can see the house, but ’tis all bare, there’s nought to see else.’ 

As we came only to see the house this news was not discouraging, 
and the mistress, after pointing out the huge hearth-place of the 
house, about sixteen feet across, turned to the broad staircase. We 
lingered, admiring the massive black beam overhead, a memory of 
days when oak timber was plentiful, and builders did not need to 
think of cheapness in their materials. Opposite the fireplace, a 
broad, low set of lattices, full of suggestive ideas, reaches nearly 
across the vast room. Then we followed the good woman upstairs to 
several rooms. One of them is very large, and is said to be the 
place where the treasonable play was acted by Sir John Yorke’s 
servants which drew down on their master the wrath of the Star 
Chamber. Gowthwaite Hall has the name of being haunted, and 
there are dark hints of a murderous legend. Before the lights were 
walled up in the window of the east gable, however, the haunted 
room raust have been singularly light and airy and unghostlike, and 
we wondered how it had achieved such a weird reputation. 

‘ But I’ve nivver seen nowt since we came here, nor heard nowt 
nither,’ our guide said. ‘ Lord, ’tis all as you fancy it.’ 

An interesting circumstance connected with Gowthwaite Hall 
is the fact that here Eugene Aram taught his first pupils. He 
must have been still very young when he was asked to keep school 
at Gowthwaite, and, but for a month of classical instruction which 
he got from a clergyman at Burnsal, he records that he had never 
been taught anything except to read his Testament ; all his learn- 
ing was self-acquired. Till he was sixteen he seems to have worked 
under his father, at that time gardener to Sir Edward Blackett 
of Newby Hall. After this, while Aram was in London, book- 
keeper to the merchant Mr. Christopher Blackett, he took small- 
pox, and went back to his family at Ripon. 

Richard Craven, the father of the learned and charitable Dr. 
Craven, at that time rented Gowthwaite Hall, and Eugene Aram 
was doubtless the first tutor of William Craven, although the 
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doctor could only have been four years old when Aram removed to 
Knaresborough. The schoolmaster’s love—for a man like Aram 
must have had a romantic love-story—was dreamed out at Gowth- 
waite and on the road between the manor-house and the lonely 
village of Lofthouse, the residence of Anna Spence ; he married her, 
at Middlesmoor, in the year 1731. Mr. Grange says that the 
marriage and the baptism and death of Aram’s first child are to be 
found in the Middlesmoor registry. By this time his determined 
perseverance after knowledge had made him acquainted with Greek 
and Latin, and when in 1734 he moved to Knaresborough he began 
to study Hebrew inthe time he could spare from teaching. If he 
had been less ambitious, and could have contented himself with the 
narrow life of his own cottage in the green dale and with his little 
group of pupils in the old room at the manor-house, he might have 
escaped acquaintance with the wretches who either tempted him 
to crime or used him as their scapegoat. 

One January, eleven years after Aram had set up school in 
Knaresborough, Daniel Clarke was murdered; and early in that 
same year, a memorable one to Great Britain, the year 1745, Aram 
left his family and became a teacher at a London school ; thence he 
went to Hayes, thence to Lynn, where he was arrested in 1758, 
thirteen years and a half after the date of the murder. He was 
tried, and although his accuser—the actual murderer, his country 
folk say—committed perjury in giving evidence, the gentle, earnest 
student, after the learned defence which has been called ‘a beautiful 
oration, ‘a very artful and learned,’ ‘an ingenious and eloquent, 
defence,’ was found guilty and executed, and then his body was hung 
in chains on a gibbet in Knaresborough Forest not far from St. 
Robert’s Cave. 

Certainly in Aram’s case it could not be said that ‘an empty 
head is the devil’s workshop, though it was plain that he set far 
more store by mere seeular knowledge than by even ordinary 
human feelings, for his desertion of his home seems to have been 
caused by a thirst for learning, if, indeed, this were not aided by 
a desire to leave the scene of his crime. Who can say? He is 
certainly not an encouraging example to the student who makes 
learning the aim and end of existence. 

But we were soon roused from these gloomy memories. Only 
a little way beyond Gowthwaite Hall we heard the ripple of 
another brooklet, and leaving our carriage, we passed through a 
gate on the right, and climbing a high bank found ourselves look- 
ing down into a lovely glen. This is Ripping Gill, said to be the 
most beautiful of the glens in this part of Nidderdale. Overhead 
were trees Jaden with delicate white blossom, bending over the 
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little brown stream as it came rushing down to the Nidd; and 
sometimes the flowery branches met others from over the way and 
made a pleasant relief from the sunshine of the road we had left. 
As we went on, the bank rose considerably in height, and the green 
beauty of the glen became more rugged ; but only alittle way above 
the point at which we had entered, the moist slippery bank was 
literally gemmed with blue forget-me-nots and tufts of oak fern, 
which seems to be as plentiful in Ripping Gill as bracken is on a 
moor. 

The path was so slippery that we were glad now and then to 
cling to the slender trees which grew thickly together on this side. 
From the rugged bare cliff-banks higher up, blocks have fallen 
into the little stream, which every now and then frets itself into a 


Cottage in Ramsgill. 


white eddy on its way down hill. We were told that there was a 
petrifying spring still higher up, which, as it flowed down the 
rock, turns everything it touches to stone. This part of Nidder- 
dale, as far up the valley as How Stean Beck, is in the township 
of Stonebeck Down, and seems to have been granted by Roger 
de Mowbray to the Byland brethren. 

We soon after came in sight of Ramsgill. hatched stone 
cottages are grouped together beside the Nidd, some, as the illus- 
tration shows, of very ancient date. Eugene Aram was born in 
this sweet tranquil place, and probably his birth-place was as old 
as this cottage, but it has been pulled down—its site, however, 
was pointed out to us behind two modern-looking cottages. 

There was a Grange belonging to Byland Abbey here, and in 
the churchyard we saw the eastern gable of an ancient chapel, 
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with three lancet lights in its thick wall; the rest of the building 
was ruthlessly pulled down in 1842, when the church was restored. 
There is an air of pastoral comfort about Ramsgill; its scattered 
cottages are built among flower and fruit gardens and sunny 
orchards ; we saw several farmhouses nestling among trees here 
and there. The substantial-looking inn, too recent-looking for 
the rest, is almost a surprise in such a sequestered nook, but 
it looks cared for and comfortable ; in front of it is a large modern 
fountain. 

As we drove farther up the dale, its peculiar beauty impressed 
us vividly. It seemed as if some mighty lightning-bolt had riven 
a long tract of moor which may have stretched from Great 
Whernside and its neighbours to Dacre Banks and Brimham Rocks, 
and left the gaping earth to bring forth the river Nidd into the 


Brimham Rocks. 
zigzag rock fissure, which time has grassed and wooded. It is so 
still, so dream-like, that only when we reached one of the smiling, 
peaceful groups of cottages called villages, could we quite believe 
we were so near to human life. 

After Ramsgill, the drive beside the river was charming ; every- 
where the slender, white-blossomed trees gave a gay, rejoicing look 
to the landscape. Presently our driver pointed out the river 
issuing from below the road we followed. ‘It hev bin lost some 
time,’ he said; ‘ it went in at Goydon Pot.’ 

Goydon Pot isa huge mouth in the rock some way higher up the 
valley, where the Nidd enters and makes a long subterranean 
journey ; its dry bed can be traced outside the hill through which 
it flows, and is often filled by mountain streams, which are again 
swallowed by another of these strange mouths, 
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Our driver told us that we were near Lofthouse, and pointed 
out the parsonage just above the spot where the imprisoned Nidd 
comes rushing out into daylight. But soon we took a road on the 
left, and found ourselves after a while beside How Stean Beck, as it 
nears its junction with the Nidd. In a few minutes we had driven 
up to the gate of the grounds through which this marvellous brook 
or torrent flows. Here our driver said he would leave us, and we 
should find him again when we reached Middlesmoor Church. We 
waited a few minutes for a guide, and then following him through 
some shrubberies we found ourselves beside the beck at the opening 
of the glen. Huge sheets of limestone marble, with cliffs rising high 
on either side, are here thinly covered by the water which has 
overflowed from the deeper channel beside them. As we walked 
up the glen,sometimes the water rushed in a fury between the huge 
slabs, while overhead the dark trees on the lofty rock banks gave an 
impressive gloom to the wild scene. For some way we kept to a 
narrow footpath at the edge of the water, but at last we reached 
a point in the glen where this ended. There had been a plank 
bridge, but the rain storms of the last few days had swept it away, 
and our guide told us we must follow him across the marble river- 
bed. The water reached over our feet, but on went the imperturb- 
able guide at such a pace that it was impossible to hesitate—so 
through the water we went, splashing and grumbling ; but we soon 
forgot our wetting. The path now mounted among the trees, and we 
found ourselves after a while on a narrow ledge cut on the side of the 
rock. Overhead were trees, and opposite was a grand perpendicular 
wall of rock, or rather of layers of limestone marble, among which 
the most exquisite ferns had niched themselves ; below us, a dark 
weird depth of about seventy feet, was the boiling torrent of How 
Stean Beck. This must certainly be a rift caused by earthquake ; 
the walls of rock are perpendicular, and there is nowhere any 
smooth surface on them; they are never more than ten feet apart, 
and sometimes the space is less. The ragged edges of the limestone 
jut out one above another, bare and brown near the roaring beck ; 
higher up they are covered with liverwort and mosses, and 
sheltering in the abrupt cavities are delicate oak and beech and 
bladder ferns, while long ribbons of hartstongue hang everywhere. 

The cliff on the side on which we walked has been scooped out 
to make room for the pathway, and curving overhead makes a 
shelter like that of some Alpine gallery, while from it spring birch 
and ash trees, standing as if on tiptoe to bend over the edge of the 
ravine. We followed the path along this wonderful rift for about a 
mile ; sometimes the cliff beside us opened, showing grassed spaces 
literally gemmed with flowers and delicate ferns, Once we had to 
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cross by a slight bridge, and then back again by one that as we 
approached it looked high overhead among the tree branches that 
crossed from one side of the ravine to the other. No words can 
paint the violence of the wrench that has parted the rock in twain 
—rents and gaping cracks, huge brown projecting boulders and grey 
fractured layers, sometimes mossed and lichened till they gleam 
like huge lizards in the gloom, make a constant variety of colour. 
As we went on, the rift became narrower, the weirdness deepened ; 
the pale gold of the primroses, and the blue knots of forget-me-not | 
on the bank beside us, seemed out of place; we felt asort of breath- 
less interest as we went on peering into the weird savageness of 
the chasm. It seemed like one of the old tales of the Genii, 
where a daring mortal is led on invisibly to the inner chamber of 
some demon; and our uncouth, silent guide did nothing to break 
the spell ; he walked on in front: seemingly he had forgotten us. 
All at once the path ended, the walls of rock on either side ap- 
proached so nearly that there was only room for the beck to struggle 
through. In vain we looked for an outlet; at one side there was 
a dark rift in the stone. If an octopus could live in fresh water 
then one might have fancied that this was the home of Gilliat’s 
deadly foe. This sudden ending was exasperating ; it was like the 
story of Sir Bertrand, or a romance of which the last chapters have 
been torn out. 

We learned from our guide, however, that we could follow the 
stream some way up after we left the grounds which inclose it as 
far as this point. Some way higher up is the fall called Park Foss, 
and we were told that this was worth going to see; but we were 
hungry and tired, and when we found ourselves outside a gate close 
by and on the wide moor beyond, we began to look about for a shady 
nook to lunch in. We had not far to go. All at once we came toa 
group of white-blossomed tiees perched on a spur of rock and 
shadowing a fissure in the ground below; the sides were clothed 
with primroses and forget-me-nots. It was like a haunt of the 
fairies. Going down into it we found the bottom covered with 
ferns, and a slit in the side of the rock wide enough to admit one 
person. Squeezing in through this, we found a passage winding 
round a pillar of rock ; but we could not go far: the way was evi- 
dently purposely blocked with faggots and bundles of furze which 
it would not have been easy to remove, and as we had not a candle 
with us there was not much use in exploring the mystery of the 
cave. We knew that this must be Elgin’s Hole; it is said to be 
two miles long, and there is a tradition that it reaches underground 
as far as Middlesmoor. We were sorry we had not brought candles, 
as we were told that farther in there were very fine stalactites 
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depending from the roof and sides of the cavern. However, we 
had a charming rest on our flowered carpet under the service trees, 
and did full justice to the lunch provided for us by our kind hostess, 
Mrs. Horner of the King’s Arms. 

The way mounts with increasing steepness till it reaches 
Middlesmoor, and the path lies across the broad moor without any 
grateful little oasis likethat in the shade of which we had lunched. 
After what seemed a long walk we reached the church, which stands 
beaconlike at the top of the hill,a landmark for miles round. So 
steep is the ascent at last, that one reaches the grey old church by 
a long flight of steps. But then the view is very fine. The green 
winding dale lay at our feet ended by the woods of Bewerley and 
Guy’s Cliff; the Nidd looked like a zigzag of silver between 
level green meadows; the hills, varied in colour by woods and 
grassland, rose steeply on either side, their tops capped with dark 
moorland. Beyond Middlesmoor is Angram, where the scenery is 
wilder and grander, and farther on is the pass which we had so 
often heard of, leading down into Wharfedale between Great Whern- 
side and Buckden Pike. The views here are said to be magnificent, 
and there is also a descent from this mountain road by Bishopdale 
into Wensleydale. But these passes require fine dry weather, for 
some part of the road is very rough. We were told it would be 
impassable after the heavy rain that had been falling for some days 
before we reached Pately Bridge, so that we were obliged, most 
unwillingly, to give up our plan of réaching Malham Cove and 
Gordale Scar and Ingleborough from Nidderdale. 

Not far from Middlesmoor is the famous cavern Goydon Pot, a 
huge hole at the corner of a cliff, into which the Nidd rushes 
furiously over some broken rocks. In dry weather we could have 
gone some way into the cave, but now the water seemed to fill the 
gaping mouth fringed with ivy and climbing plants. Another of 
these singular ‘swallows’ is called Manchester Hole, and this 
absorbs the water which numerous trickling rills bring into the 
deserted river-bed. There are said to be other fissures through 
which you may hear the murmur of the imprisoned Nidd, which 
does not, however, show itself till it comes out at the point we 
had passed some two miles lower down, near the parsonage of Loft- 
house. From How Stean Beck to Middlesmoor we had been in 
Stonebeck Up, and now our driver proposed to take us home 
through Fountains Earth on the farther bank of the Nidd, so that 
we might pass through Lofthouse. 

The monks of Fountains built several Granges in this township, 
all of which retain their ancient names, although the buildings have 
been renewed past recognition. Lofthouse itself was one of these 
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granges ; it is now a most ideal village—the grey stone cottages, 
like all those we had seen in Nidderdale, were scattered about, 
shaded by trees and surrounded by gardens full of flowers, and 
orchards. The view from the bridge is charming; the river runs 
here through jagged masses of limestone into a dark tree-shaded 
glen. We saw a snug-looking little inn as we drove through the 
village, and we found that a few days might be spent very plea- 
santly at Lofthouse. There is first-rate trout fishing to be had in 
Nidderdale. 

While my companion was making inquiry, a lad who was 
holding the horses of another carriage came up to me: ‘ What'll 
ye think o’ How Stean Beck?’ he said inquiringly. ‘Eh, but its 
real foine, ye knaw.’ On the-hill above, our driver pointed out a 
farmhouse called Helks, from which there is a fine view; below 
this is the wild glen called Helks Gill, and on the side of the hill 
is an ancient square barrow which it is said has never yet been 
excavated. There are several wild glens which well reward the 
explorer; one nearer Pately Bridge is called Doubergill Glen, and 
here we found a trace of Robin Hood. A rocky field not far 
from Sigsworth Grange is called Robin Hood’s Park, and a spring 
in the wood below, Robin Hood’s Well; after this we passed the 
pretty little village of Wath and soon reached Pately Bridge. 

We were certainly much favoured by weather in Nidderdale. 
Next morning the sun came blazing in at our windows, and directly 
after breakfast we started for Bewerley. Just outside the park we 
had to get a guide to take us through the grounds, but as he was 
old and infirm he said he should only take us part of the way and 
leave us to lock the gates and bring back the key. We thought 
this a very pleasant arrangement, but as Mr. Yorke was absent we 
could not see quite as much as we wished. Bewerley was the site 
of a Grange belonging to the monks of Fountains Abbey. The 
situation of the hall is charming, and the grounds seem very pretty, 
and command fine views of Guy’s Cliff and Brimham Rocks, which 
look in the distance as if huge monsters were crouching on the 
edge of the hill. Behind the house is the ancient chapel built by 
the monks of Fountains, and bearing the initials of Marmaduke 
Huby; it is now used for garden tools. 

The gardener’s house, at some little distance, is said to have 
been the priests’ house ; we heard that the interior of this was well 
worth seeing, but were unable to get admission. On the opposite 
side of the road, by a small locked gate in the fence, we entered 
the Fishpond Wood, planted chiefly with fine beech-trees, and gay 
with wild hyacinths and aconite showing through a red carpet of 
beechmast. Here in the centre of the wood is a large fishpond ; 
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the ground sloped up and down, and the light and shade among 
the trees made pleasant sylvan pictures which the rooks seemed to 
be applauding overhead. When we came out of this wood we got 
a view of Brimham Rocks and Guy’s Cliff, and then we crossed 
a brook called Fossbeck near some scattered cottages, and came 
into Ravensgill. This is a very romantic scene: the path mounts 
steeply through a narrow wooded glen; on each side the pine- 
clad cliffs rise high ; while beluw, at the bettom of the glen, a 


STM” hn As 
stream, the Raveusbeck, 
tumbles over huge blocks 
of stone, which, indeed, 
are scattered about in 
wild confusion, not only 
in the bed of the stream, 
but up the sides of the 
gill. Sometimes a huge moss-covered boulder sits perched so 
lightly that it seems as if a touch would send it down to silence the 
brawling beck. The path mounts higher and higher, and at the 
upper end of the gill the stream falls over several ledges in a pretty 
waterfall. Opposite, the steep rugged cliff is clothed with firs to its 
summit, the delicate needles of the young larch-shoots telling against 
the dark blue-green of the pines. On this side, the terraced path is 
shaded by tall firs and ash-trees, while lower down the ground is 
covered with rhododendrons and ferns, and tiny flowers peep out 
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Ravensgill. 
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between the chinks of rock. The Ravensbeck sends up silver spray 
asit plunges down among the huge blocks of stone below, while all 
round are grey crags peering among the trees. It isa very wild 
scene. From it a footpath led us on to Nought Moor—a haunt ot 
witches and evil beings ; and here is a strange, weird-looking rock, 
called the Crocodile. From the jaws of this rock is a splendid 
view over Nidderdale, which looks the ideal of ‘a happy valley,’ 
with its smiling pastures and wooded sides and shining winding 
river. Below the moor is a curious hollow called the Trough, and 
we felt that there must be a legend connected with this spot. 

Guy’s Cliff with its mock ruin rises on the opposite side of the 
hollow, and we were told that York Minster, and even the northern 
end of the Hambleton Hills, could be seen fromthence. The edge of 
the cliff is broken at one point into an opening called the Three 
Gaps, which our guide had already pointed out. Down below, deep 
among the woods and grey boulders which jut out everywhere, is 
the solitary lake called Guy’s Tarn, a lovely, lonely spot. 

The great wonder of Nidderdale, however, are Brimham Crags, 
a collection of rocks something like those of Ploumanach in North 
Brittany, except that while the Ploumanach boulders are of bare 
rose-coloured granite, these at Brimham are of millstone grit, and 
are coated with heather and moss; but the effect produced on the 
mind is the same in both cases—a sort of stupefied wonder—it 
seems as if the stony monsters must have been rained down from 
the clouds, or that this must be the scene of some fierce antedi- 
luvian battle, when the Titans tore up rocks to fling at their 
foes. The crags are much varied in shape ; some of them are like 
huge misshapen idols, and have singular names—one is called 
‘ Monkey’s Face,’ another the ‘ Giant’s Head ;’ and the poise of the 
rocking-stones, which are numerous, is extraordinary; on some of 
these are rock basins. These are of course said to be of Druid 
origin, and the rocking-stones are said to date from the same 
period. Small trees spring here and there from the rocks, and a 
few ferns grow among them, but these are scanty. The crags must 
be very impressive by moonlight, when the cracks and rents 
would be veiled by the shadows, and they would seem like an 
army of goblins gathered to guard the wild country around them. 

The lead mines of Greenhow Hill are worth a visit, and so are 
the wonders of Stump Cross caverns; but both these expeditions 
require dry weather. 

KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID, 





The Madonna's Wirthday. 


Tuts is, according to received authority, the birthday of the 
Madonna, and at Lenno, at least, it shall be celebrated with due 
ceremony. Perhaps, unaided from the outer world, Lenno might 
not be fully equal to its own aspirations. Itis a very little spot— 
so little, and so far out of the way, that the omniscient Baedeker 
knows nothing of it, apparently has not heard its name, which 
accordingly finds no place in the index. Yet Lenno is on the 
Lake of Como, on the broad highway either for Colico or Como. 
The steamers pass to and fro daily, though it is true they regard 
the little town as the Levite dealt with the wounded Samaritan, 
passing by on the other side. 

The first settlers in Lenno, some of them contemporaries of 
Pliny, were not unnaturally attracted by the snugness of a certain 
little bend in the lake, at the foot of hills which shield from such 
cold winds as might blow even on Como. That was all very well 
from their point of view, which did not reach far enough into 
space to take account of steamers filled with tourists, and 
rushing up and down the lake, too much in a hurry to make 
détour for townlets that have got out of the way within curves of 
the mainland. The steamer will, upon signal given, stop at the 
point whilst a boat brings out passengers from Lenno. But that 
is the extent of its power of accommodation, which, to do Lenno 
justice, is not abused. Sometimes a whole summer day passes and 
nobody wants to leave Lenno, much less to enter it. 

This is from one point of view a pity, since there is a good 
deal of excitement in putting off the boat, and for 364 days of 
the year excitement in Lenno is a precious commodity. The ex- 
citement is born of uncertainty as to whether person or persons 
deliberately meaning to leave Lenno by a certain steamer shall 
catch it or not. The busy world that lives béhind the Alps and in 
the land farther southward may find it necessary to take precise 
account of time. A quarter of an hour, more or less, may even be 
a matter of direst consequence. We in Lenno are above that sort 
of thing. Twenty minutes here or there, what is it in a long 
summer day, through which we mostly sit on the doorsteps and 
knit or sew or simply brood? It isa peculiarity of our clocks that 
they have no minute-hand. If you want to know the hour, it is 
indicated with unerring accuracy; as to the minutes, eccentric 
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persons anxious on that head must make a guess by estimating 
the space between one figure and another, as the dial is traversed 
by the fat hour-hand. 

Thus, when one proposes to himself to quit Lenno by steamer, 
he is prepared to face one of two contingencies. The hours of the 
sailings of the steamer are officially printed and readily acces- 
sible. But one cannot get to the steamer without the boat, and 
the two courses open to the intending passenger are that he shall 
be down at the point of debarkation an hour before the appointed 
time, in order to secure his passage; in which case he will pre- 
sently be carried out to the middle of the lake, and there left to 
stew till the steamer comes: or, coming down with ordinary pre- 
caution a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes before the 
appointed hour for sailing, he shall find the boat already half a 
mile out and himself left lamenting. 

This flash of excitement is good enough in its way on ordinary 
days, but to-day it may safely be disregarded, there being much 
else to the fore. It is the Madonna’s birthday everywhere up 
and down the lake. But only at Lenno is there the pilgrimage 
church with its nine ‘stations’ or chapels, with a broad pathway 
along which the devout pour, rising from chapel to chapel to 
the fuller glories of the white church on the hill. 

How Lenno came to have this distinction I do not know, seeing 
that,as has been mentioned, Lenno is not even so much as named 
in the guide-books, and opportunity for display and historical and 
archeological research is therefore forbidden to the casual writer. 
But there, plain to be seen of all men, is the pilgrimage church, set 
amid the greenery of the hills, with its nine white chapels in due 
order of approach. If people did not see the church, they would 
hear of it, through the mouth of as sweet a peal cf bells as ever 
rang out over valley or lake. 

I read in a newspaper, the other day, a letter from some good 
man in which he joyfully announced that sufficient money had 
been raised to pay for a peal of bells for a church in Madagascar, 
which would forthwith be despatched. ‘I am sure,’ wrote the 
good man in the fulness of his heart, ‘ that you and many others 
will be pleased to hear this.’ Iam not in a position to say to 
what extent the heart of the editor of a London daily paper will 
be ruffled with joy at hearing of the prospective peal of bells for 
Madagascar. But as one of the ‘ others’ I own that the anticipation 
of the bringer of good tidings was to some extent realised. I un- 
doubtedly did experience a kind of satisfaction ; not wholly defen- 
sible perhaps, rather of the kind with which a selfish man hears 
that the small-pox is raging in a neighbouring street, and thinks 
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that if it were not there, it might be here. Madagascar is a long 
way off ; possibly the people there like the clang of bells; probably 
they are not often busy and rarely sick, and so the relentless cla- 
mour at particular periods from morning till night is of no conse- 
quence. However it be, it is Madagascar’s affair. Listening to 
the sweet clear notes of the bells from the church on the hill this 
afternoon, one feels with stronger reason that Madagascar is in- 
deed to be congratulated, if its new peal of bells make sound 
anything like unto this. 

From earliest morning the bells have flung forth their melody 
over a crowd of people flocking in by whatever roads converge on 
Lenno. They are all natives, chiefly of the working class, and have 
their show practically all to themselves, In the crowd I saw an 
English family, four all told, who had come down by boat from 
Cadenabbia, and stood sniffing at the scene with that gracious 
sympathy that distinguishes us as a nation when taking our 
autumn holiday. With this exception, the crowd was composed 
of Italians. Some came down the lake packed like herrings in 
large barges, whence from time to time issued melody which at 
least was audible. But for the most part, the people had walked 
in from the neighbouring towns and villages, many of the women 
bringing children with intent to show them the marvellous 
tableaux vivants in the little chapels, to be supplemented by 
the glories of the fair contemporaneously displayed in the town 
itself. 

An eminently clean, respectable, and hardworking population, 
content to spend the hot day amid such simple joys as were at 
hand, without sinking into the debasement of drunkenness. I did 
not see a single man or woman the worse for drink, though it 
should in strict honesty be added that the kind of ‘ worseness’ that 
would follow upon excessive drinking of tle wine of the country 
would not be recognisable by ordinary signs. A man of natural 
determination and abundant leisure might by steady application 
get a stomach-ache, but he could scarcely get drunk on such fruit 
of the vine as Lenno has to offer. The women were all dressed in 
their best, wearing to all appearance a quite unnecessary thick- 
ness and reduplication of skirt. The colours were on the whole 
of modest hue, and only the kerchiefs on their heads imparted 
some gaiety of colour to the moving scene. These were gorgeous 
indeed, of every hue of the rainbow, and with some startling 
arrangements of colour. Apparently the country-side for miles 
around does not possess a bonnet. A kerchief, the better the more 
brilliant in hue, serves the women for head-gear, and is always 
tied on with simple grace. 
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Some of the elders and a few of the younger married women were 
the proud possessors of magnificent head-dresses, cunningly con- 
structed of large silver pins, spread out fan-shape at the back of the 
head, with the hair fearfully and wonderfully interlaced. These wore 
no kerchiefs. Occasionally a bit of black lace coquettishly thrown 
over the front part of the head served the double purpose of pro- 
tecting the head and setting off the glories of the silver head-dress. 

As for the men, if any vanity of personal attire disturbed their 
level of devout feeling, it presented itself in the shape of an um- 
brella. Never, I should say, since sun shone or rain fell, was there 
such a show of umbrellas as flouted the blue heavens smiling 
over Lenno to-day. Everyone had an umbrella, some two, and 
one woman I met trudging homeward with three under her arm. 
Persons accustomed to associate with the prim English umbrella, 
black or at most dark blue in colour, tightly fitting to the frame, 
and all superfluous silk snipped off, cannot form any conception of 
the true Italian umbrella, as it flourishes in by-places off the 
great highway. The nearest approach to the real thing is the 
umbrella which Mr. Toole provides himself with when playing 
Paul Pry. They are all made of cotton, are of stupendous size, 
and are built on the understanding that they are not bought 
every day, but are handed down from father to son, from genera- 
tion to generation. In these circumstances, it will be understood 
that a little vividness of colour at the outset is rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise. There is plenty of time for toning down in 
the future, and by the time an umbrella reaches middle life, which 
I reckon to be its fifty-third year, a colour that may at the outset 
have been a little too strong has toned down to soft autumnal hues. 

What is saddest to see was what I frequently noted, an um- 
brella past all work or hope, folded for the last time and now 
carried about as one carries through life the memory of an old 
and well-loved friend. There was no mistaking this class of 
umbrella: the thick stick with its prodigious haadle bent, the 
stump worn down to the gingham now protected by a generous 
patch of oil cloth, somewhere above the middle a stout cord bind- 
ing it, the old faded blue or purple or crimson stuff bulging out 
below, whilst above, the ribs, each as thick as a forefinger, stood 
at sixes and sevens in pitiful decrepitude. To have untied the 
ligature would surely have been to bring about immediate decom- 
position. Tightly bound, it was quite safe for carrying under the 
arm, or even for judiciously using as a walking-stick. The thing 
must have weighed between eight and ten pounds, and why on a 
hot and dusty day, when one instinctively relieves himself of all 
possible encumbrances, a man should voluntarily take up one of 
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these old ,hulks and wend forth as far as Lenno, passes compre- 
hension. Nevertheless, they were there in scores, and none but me 
seemed astonished to encounter them. 

The tortuous pathway up to the church, flanked at set inter- 
vals by ‘stations,’ is paved with small pebbles of something less 
acute character than those which make life a burden in the other 
streets of the town. It is, I suppose, part of the scheme of the 
pilgrimage that approach to the shrine should be gained only by 
ways like these. There is a fable about a pilgrim of elder time 
who undertook to make a certain journey with peas in his shoes ; 
which he accomplished, having first boiled the peas. No kindred 
device is possible in connection with the sharp and multiform 
flints that pave the steep and narrow thoroughfares of Lenno. 
When these are wearily passed, there is some comfort to be found 
in the smoother and more regularly set pebbles of the chapel route. 
It is curious, watching the crowd that presses forward to-day, to 
note how thickly grass-grown is the path. But the Madonna’s 
birthday, like Christmas and other festivals, comes but once a year, 
and the population of Lenno, howsoever devout, is not numerically 
strong enough to keep down the grass on the chapel pathway. 

To many, especially those who carry under their arm the 
never-more-to-be-opened umbrella, the marvels of art and science 
discoverable inside the grating of the stations are no new thing. 
They have seen them year after year, like the mountains and the 
lake always the same, only they changing—they and the faithful 
umbrella, both growing grey and losing their strength and lithe- 
ness. But to others, to whom many things in the world are yet 
strange, there are wondrous things discernible in the comparative 
gloom of the stations. Each one contains life-size figures repre- 
senting various episodes in the story of the Madonna. 

In the first they behold Mary sitting in her own room telling 
her beads, when suddenly the angel appears with the glad tidings 
of the promised birth. They see, not without interest, that the 
room occupied by the Madonna is replete with many comforts. At 
one side is a substantial bed with an embarrassment of riches in 
the shape of pillows, the top one having a covering bordered with 
lace. On the table is an open workbasket full of needlework. 
Set against the wall at the other end of the room isa kitchen 
dresser with plate shelves plentifully stocked. On the floor isa 
white cat, an exact reproduction of the lean and unearthly crea- 
tures thet blink their weak eyes on the doorsteps of many of the 
smaller houses in Italy. In the chapel next above is represented 
the meeting of Mary and Elizabeth; a scene in which Joseph, 
arrayed in blue military cloak and wearing a pair of gigantic tops 
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boots, figures perhaps a little more prominently than his part in 
the narrative seems to justify. Succeeding stations take up in 
similar manner episodes of the wondrous story, and at each, men, 
women, and children—women in largest number—reverently kneel 
and murmur their ‘ave Maria.’ * 

Meanwhile there is another service going on in the town, 
the fervour of which increases as the procession up the hill lags, 
and it is found that the stream coming down is greater than 
that going up. There is a fair as well as a féte, and pedlars from 
Como, Colico, and other crowded haunts of man have brought out 
their wares and spread them in tempting profusion in whatever of 
shade Lenno will offer. It is not a very rich supply as looked 
upon by eyes vitiated by the prodigality of the Lowther Arcade. 
Perhaps a ten-pound note would buy up the whole lot and leave 
a fair margin of profit to the vendors. But such as it is, it pro- 
foundly impresses Lenno and its influx of visitors. Umbrellas 
have, of course, the place of honour, and are respectfully walked 
round and examined as a connoisseur might inspect a rare collec- 
tion of coins. As far as I was witness none were sold, which does not 
appear a remarkable thing seeing that every mortal in the throng, 
save infants in arms, already possessed one and in some cases two. 

What had a painfully large sale were some infernal machines 
which children put in their mouths and found themselves able to 
make noises more than naturally hideous and earpiercing. There 
was also a considerable run upon wooden spoons with long handles. 
Vendors of questionable cakes and dubious sweetmeats likewise 
did a fair trade. But when it came to question of expenditure 
going beyond a few centesimi it was much harder to get the 
purse-strings opened. 

There was one pedlar of dress stuffs who fought long and reso- 
lutely against this disposition. He was a fellow of about fifty, 
with stubbly grey beard, and a white peaked billycock hat jauntily 
set over a pair of bright humorous eyes. His jests went down 
very well; but he could not get off the piece of cloth he offered 
at unheard-of sacrifices. Five successive times he brought it out, 
and holding it with his left hand beat it furiously with his right, 
whilst he ran down the gamut of declining prices. But never a 
bid came from the crowd. Possibly, and not unreasonably, they 
may have thought that the piece of cloth was visibly decreasing 
in value before their eyes. Five attempts to sell, accompanied 
by incessant furious beating, were surely equal to two months’ hard 
wear in dress form. However it be, no trade was to be done, and 
at length, with a gesture eloquent of wonder at a people so lost 
to opportunities for securing a bargain, the pedlar threw the piece 
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in the box and took up another, which he beat with undiminished 
vigour and did not succeed in selling. 

Comedy and Tragedy often go hand in hand in real life,’ and 
it appeared they were not absent from this little section of the 
world. Just on the outskirts of the merry throng that laughed 
at the pedlar’s jest, stood a man and woman. The woman held in 
her hand a small hair-net on which her downcast eyes were sadly 
bent. The man, standing so close to her that his hot breath 
must have scalded her cheek, was shouting at the top of his voice. 
His coal-black eyes flashed with a terrible light ; his right hand, 
with every finger standing out wrathful and rigid, was sometimes 
shaken in the woman’s face as if he would dig his nails into it, 
sometimes flashed towards the peaceful blue sky that hung over- 
head, and sometimes waved out passionately towards the green hills 
across the bay as if calling them to witness to the wrong he had 
endured and to the vengeance that was his due. All the while 
the woman said never a word, but nervously toyed with the hair- 
net and bent her eyes downward to avoid the fierce flame that 
leapt from the glowing orbs of her companion. It was evident 
that some crime had been committed, and perhaps a retributive 
tragedy was at hand. Peradventure Lenno might have unex- 
pectedly thrust in upon the programme of its féte-day a terrible 
enactment of the old-time story of Othello and Desdemona. 

It isan awkward thing to interpose in any quarrel, more par- 
ticularly for a foreigner in an out-of-the-way district. I felt I could 
not do much; but at least, if I went and stood near the couple, it 
might distract the man’s attention and check, if even for a 
moment, the dangerous current of his growing wrath. I accord- 
ingly went over, and speedily discovered that, after all, the matter 
was not so serious as it looked. The woman had offered the man 
a penny for the net she held in her hand, and the child of the 
sunny south was merely explaining that he could not possibly sell 
it under three-halfpence. 

Féte and fair had begun early in the morning, and they were 
both played out before the afternoon shadows grew long. Many, 
having come from long distances, must needs start homeward in 
good time, lest the darkness should overtake them. The last batch 
went oif in the boats that waylaid the steamers going up and 
down the lake. By six o’clock Lenno was left to itself, exchang- 
ing the noisy rattle of the fair for the quiet companionship of 
the hills which encompass it, with their heads in the clouds, their 
feet in the lake, and the green vineyards running up to girdle 
them. 


HENRY W. LUCY. 
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Che Admiral’s Ward. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 


Cuarter XXIX, 


HAVING once opened his heart to Laura, the Admiral treated 
her with increasing confidence ; but she could see that there was 
always an undercurrent of uneasiness on her account, especially 
after any prayer or committee meeting at the chapel of the 
‘ Brethren of the Kingdom,’ as the small sect to which he belonged 
called themselves, He asked her to accompany him to the service 
there, to which she readily agreed, but was far from edified by her 
experience. 

The preacher, a brother gifted with an enormous flow of words, 
was apparently intimately acquainted with the devil and the regions 
below, on the terrors of which he dilated with a minute familiarity, 
at once horrible and grotesque. Sometimes an old ex-colonel of 
artillery conducted the worship; when, although he evidently 
held the same opinions as the eloquent chief brother (who was a 
butcher by trade), the tone was much more refined and less 
familiar, Laura wondered how educated gentlemen could sit and 
listen to the fanatical rubbish poured forth from the ‘ Mount 
Moriah’ pulpit, or rather platform. She often thought it was too 
strong for the Admiral, but concluded that on the whole the doc- 
trines set forth supplied some need of which she knew nothing. 

Mrs. Crewe was greatly distressed at the unorthodox nature of 
the Admiral’s opinions. ‘Why he cannot be satisfied with the 
prayers of the Church I can’t imagine!’ she would say, ‘It is 
altogether so much more gentlemanlike and refined than those 
dissenting places. Fancy a butcher presuming to expound the 
holy Scriptures! I should be sorry to buy my meat from such a 
man. It is enough to upset society.’ 

Nevertheless Laura was willing to submit to this, or even 
severer boredom, that she might draw nearer to her beloved 
guardian, and afford him the comfort of sympathetic com- 
panionship. His very doubts and weakness, the touching, simple 
faith with which he struggled towards the light he craved for, but 
could not always find, endeared him to her, and she felt with 
sincere delight that a real tie was growing between them—a re- 
lationship as truly filial as if they had really been father and 
daughter. 

Meanwhile the snow and sleet of December was upon them, 
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and no letter came from Madame Moscynski with the commission 
Mrs. Crewe had so confidently expected. Winifrid, indeed, wrote 
that the Princess had been greatly struck by dear Laura’s decided 
talent, and hoped to see her again on her return to London. They 
were to keep Christmas very quietly, she said; only Mrs. Piers, Sir 
Gilbert and Lady Jervois, a Miss Vernon—a distant relation of 
Mrs. Piers—Colonel Bligh, and an artist friend of Reginald’s, both 
of whom had been with him in Egypt, were to form their party. 

Another letter described the frost as very severe; that the ice 
on a small mere, or lake, in an exposed situation, was already strong 
enough to bear, and they had excellent skating; the performances 
of Madame Moscynski exciting universal admiration. 

The quiet routine of the weeks before Christmas was broken 
by an occasional dinner at Mrs. Trent’s, to which the Admiral was 
induced to go by Laura’s representations—as his inclination was 
to shun all general society. But these peeps at the commonplace 
world, Laura observed, did him good, and drew him out of himself. 

Mrs, Crewe was so absorbed in the preparation of Christmas 
dainties that she had ceased to wonder each day why Denzil did 
not write, while the arrival of a huge hamper from Pierslynn, 
crammed full of game, turkeys, cheese, and all possible country 
goodies, did much to soften her view of Winifrid’s conduct. So 
Christmas came upon them before they were aware. 

New Year’s Eve was a clear, cold, moonlit night, and after tea 
the Admiral had been drawn into an unusually long talk, indulg- 
ing in many reminiscences called up by the season. Mrs. Crewe 
listened with various interjections of delight and interest. But 
Laura was a little distrait. Echoes of her own past came back to 
her: visions of the old happy childish Christmas, where no doubts 
or distrusts, or regrets for the past, or fears for the future, ob- 
tcuded ; when to-day was all sunshine, and to-morrow cast no 
shadow. 

The Admiral never stayed out of his room after ten o’clock, 
and so soon as he had read prayers and invoked a blessing on the 
new year about to dawn upon them, he bid both ladies good-night. 

‘Do you mind sitting up a while, Laura?’ said Mrs. Crewe. 
*I feel strangely restless. I should like to see the old year out, 
and read a prayer or two for those at sea in that beautiful collec- 
tion the Admiral gave me. I wonder where that dear boy of mine 
is this night.’ And she sighed as she turned over the leaves, seek- 
ing the special prayer she considered applicable. ‘I have rarely 
had him with me at Christmas-time since his early boyhood, and 
do what I would I could not always make his holidays happy in 
those days;’ she paused again, 
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Laura noticed with kindly sympathy the far-away look in her 
eyes, and thought what a hard life the warm-hearted, simple, 
shrewd woman must have had. 

With a sudden expressive exclamation, ‘ Well, thank God for 
His mercies!’ Mrs. Crewe applied herself to the prayer-book, 
while Laura sat in silence, half thinking, half dreaming, and re- 
cognising with infinite thankfulness the improvement in her own 
mental condition since the last New Year’s Day, the dawn of 
which she had watched with such weary hopelessness, such despair 
of herself, such disgust at existence! Now, indeed, if there was 
little sunshine in her life, it had at least a silvery moonlight, 
which, if not brilliant, had a beauty of its own. ‘See,’ said Mrs. 
Crewe, looking towards the clock and interrupting the low murmur 
in which she had been reading to herself, ‘ in five minutes the poor 
old year will be over.’ She had scarcely uttered the words when 
the front door-bell sounded clearly, loudly. ‘Gracious powers,’ 
cried Mrs. Crewe, ‘who can that be? And Collins is in bed these 
two hours! Iam half afraid to open the door.’ 

‘I will go if you like,’ said Laura, a little startled as a second 
application to the bell was heard. ‘The chain is up, there can be 
no danger.’ 

‘Do, dear, and I will come close behind you with a candle.’ 
She struck a match and lit a candle as she spoke. 

Laura went on, unlocked and opened as much of the door as 
the chain would permit. ‘ Who is there?’ she asked. 

‘ Will you let me in, Miss Piers?’ said a deep but pleasant and 
familiar voice. 

‘My blessed boy!’ screamed Mrs. Crewe, setting down the 
candle and rushing to embrace him, Laura having thrown the 
door open; and, as Denzil Crewe crossed the threshold and was 
clasped in his mother’s arms, the joy bells of the neighbouring 
churches rang out a welcome to the New Year. 

‘My dear, dear son!’ murmured the mother, her eyes moist 
with tears of pleasure. ‘The best thing the New Year could bring 
me.” 

‘Are you all right, mother? I have made all sail to spend 
some part of Christmas with you.’ 

Laura had retreated to the dining-room, hastily roused the 
fire, and lit another gas burner; leaving the mother and son for 
the first few moments together. 

‘And the Admiral—how goes the Admiral?’ asked Denzil, 
as he shook hands with Laura and looked round the pleasant, 
cheerful, warm room. ‘This is home-like and delightful after 
such a long cruise. The mother looks blooming. You must have 
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taken good care of her, Miss Piers. It was always a comfort to 
me when far away to know that she had your company.’ 

Laura welcomed him heartily, and then came a rapid cross-fire 
of question and answer. ‘Had he dined or supped? How were 
they to manage about a bed, the house was so full? When did he 
arrive?’ &c., &c. And Denzil replied that he left his ship at 
Gravesend, as he was anxious to make bis report to his owners 
early next morning, in order to spend part of New Year’s Day at 
home; and, not wishing to put his mother to any trouble, he had 
secured a room in a neighbouring hotel, and eaten his supper ; 
then, remembering Mrs. Crewe’s habit of seeing the New Year in, 
could not resist coming to give her what he knew would be a joyful 
surprise. 

It need not be said how Mrs. Crewe bustled about to get out 
the famous sherry and some of her own equally famous cake, 
while Laura went with alacrity to the pantry to find glasses and 
plates, both vying with each other in their attentions to the re- 
turned mariner. 

Denzil was looking browner than ever, but there was a 
brighter glance in his deep-set eyes, a happier smile on his lips— 
so far as his thick moustaches permitted it to be seen—than when 
he left them. 

‘Well, dear, and I hope you have come home for good, now ?’ 
said his mother ? 

‘I am not sure; I hope so. - Home looks very tempting when 
one has a kindly welcome back,’ with an upward grateful glance. 
‘ How is Topsy? I hope she is in good health ?’ 

‘And which of my letters did you get last ?’ 

‘Oh! the July one—with all the bad news in it.’ 

‘I wrote one to Sydney, in August.’ 

‘Ah! that I never had. No more wine, Miss Piers, thank 
you. If I may remark it, you are looking ever so much better 
than when I bid you good-bye.’ 

‘I am better,’ said Laura simply ; and as she said so her eyes 
met a glance from Denzil—so kind, so full of friendly interest— 
that she felt he had seen and comprehended the sore struggle she 
had silently endured before he left England. She coloured at the 
idea of her humiliation and grief being thus recognised by a com- 
parative stranger ; yet there was something so grave and honest in 
the eyes raised to hers, that she felt such sympathy could not 
wound. ‘If I can do no more for you, Mrs. Crewe, I will go 
to bed. You must have so much to say to each other.’ And she 
left the room. 

‘I am glad to see her herself again,’ said Denzil, looking after 
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her. ‘She has no common strength and self-control. I saw 
pretty plain what was the matter before I left. Your news about 
Piers’s marriage with Miss Fielden was no surprise to me.’ 

‘Was it not, really!’ exclaimed his mother. ‘What extra- 
ordinary insight you have, Denzil! How could you ever imagine 
such a thing ?’ 

‘Oh! I saw how the current was running with Reginald Piers 
before Miss Fielden was a month in your house. I was rather 
sorry for him at first. She was such a charming creature—any man 
might lose his head about her; but Laura was just as good, evena 
finer nature. He ought to have kept true to her at all risks. He 
ought to have slipped his cable and run out into deep water if he 
felt his anchor tripping! But he tried for both; I saw it clear 
enough. He did not want to lose either—-so it is better as it is. 
If Laura’s eyes had not been opened somehow, it would have been 
cruelly bad for everyone. Now I hope we shall see them all 
happy and forgetful of the storm they have weathered.’ 

‘I do not know,’ said Mrs. Crewe doubtfully. ‘I should like 
to see Reginald Piers paid out, in some way, for all the trouble be 
has given. Yes, Laura is greatly improved, I grant; but no 
one, save myself, knows how changed she is; so still and silent; 
so inclined to shrink from strangers, unless, indeed, in the way of 
business ; and then she seems as calm and unmoved as if she was 
fifty-one instead of twenty-one!’ 

Denzil did not reply, and seemed wrapt in contemplation of 
the carpet; his mother, concluding that he had had enough of 
the subject, plunged into an elaborate description of the various 
changes brought about by the Admiral’s misfortunes—beirg by 
nature more disposed to enlarge upon her own small personalities 
than to enquire into the wider topics of her son’s adventures and 
experiences. He was there safe and sound, and evidently prosper- 
ous, and she wanted no more at present. Denzil listened with 


apparently deep attention, but really in a sort of pleasant dream. 


To be at home again, having accomplished the work that was 
given him to do, to his own satisfaction and profit, to feel that a 
well-earned spell of rest was before him, was very delicious to the 
weary mariner. His was a nature peculiarly alive to the tranquil 
pleasures of home. Though full of manly strength and breadth of 
character, he had a dash of almost feminine patience, and the ex- 
treme repose of his manner when there was no need for exertion, 
was apt to deceive those who had not many opportunities of 
obscrving him, few reflecting that force often takes the form of 
placidity. It is the slight, nervous, restless nature that is always 
in a state of feverish activity. A great cataract is most mighty 
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where the mass of water bends its huge weight in a smooth and 
glassy arch to its first downward leap ; not where it breaks into a 
thousand foaming eddies and currents raging against the rocks 
that oppose its progress. Nor could any casual observer readily 
believe in the extreme delicacy of a man whose exterior possessed 
so little the appearance of a fine gentleman. 

His love and appreciation for his mother were strong and keen, 
and, besides his natural affection, he was always possessed with the 
idea that he was bound to atone for the sufferings his father had 
inflicted, by which also his own boyhood had been embittered. 

This warm regard did not prevent his perceiving and being 
amused by her peculiarities, for Denzil Crewe was blessed with 
much quiet humour. He was, in short, one of those fitted by 
nature ‘ to go down to the sea in. ships, and occupy their business 
in the great waters ’—-silent, watchful, restful, keen to see, tena- 
cious of memory, deeply enjoying repose, yet prompt, resolute, 
vigorous when demand for action came. 

To a man of this stamp a trial such as that to which he had 
seen Laura exposed, borne as she had borne it, was an irresistible 
demand on his sympathy. Moreover, he was eminently fitted to 
feel a friendship pure and simple for any woman capable of com- 
panionship ; and he would have rejoiced to know that Laura was 
really his sister. Not that Denzil Crewe was without passion ; 
none delighted more in beauty, none were more fitted to drink 
deeply of its intoxicating influence ; but his reason and conscience 
generally got the mastery, and his life, on the whole, would bear 
looking into. 

‘So,’ he said, when roused by his mother making a sudden 
pause, ‘ the Admiral has nothing but his half-pay left. Well, it is 
not a bad provision for a single man. You and I, mother dear, 
have rubbed along at one time on considerably less; and as you 
say, Laura Piers is working her way to an honourable independence, 
and Miss Fielden is married. Why, he has really no claims upon 
him.’ 

‘Claims! My darling boy!’ cried his mother. ‘ Why, he is 
just eaten up by a parcel of canting Methodists, who do not 
possess an ordained minister; but absolutely sit and listen to a 
butcher, who, when he can spare time from knocking unoffending 
sheep on the head, pretends to preach—yes, think of that! 
Imagine a man of education and old family, like the Admiral, 
listening to such a man! And Laura tells me there is a colonel of 
artillery and a peer of the realm who go there every Sunday and 
preach in the streets on week-days. J think that sort of thing 
ought to be put a stop to; don’t you, Denzil ?’ 
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‘No!’ he returned. ‘If there is any one point on which 
opinion ought to be especially free, it is on so purely personal a 
question as religion.’ 

‘ But if this sort of thing goes on, there will be an end of—of 
good society—and everything,’ said Mrs. Crewe, with keen though 
not very distinct apprehension. 

‘Don’t be afraid, mother. These are not the days for fanati- 
cism to do much harm. Men are too well informed and too 
reasonable. Only a few ignorant or over-enthusiastic men will 
be carried away by such transparent delusions.’ 

‘But I am astonished at the Admiral.’ 

‘I am not, replied her son. ‘One can see from his very 
physique that he is exactly the sort of subject over which the 
religious idea would acquire great. power. Nor is his reason nearly 
as strong as his conscience or his faith. It runs in his blood, too, 
you know; his uncle, the old Admiral, was always preaching. 
But how he fought his ship! He was one of those grand old 
fellows, who feared God and nothing else. Reason or no reason, 
in their day, they were the salt of the earth, but we begin to think 
that this earth of ours may be over-salted.’ 

‘ Dearest Denzil, do not be irreverent.’ 

‘Certainly not, dear mother,’ said Denzil, laughing. ‘ And now 
I must not keep you up any longer. The New Year is nearly two 
hours old. I don’t expect to sleep much. I never can sleep the 
first few nights ashore; I miss the “ rocking of the deep.”’ 

‘ Good-night, dearest son. Heaven send you all prosperity and 
happiness in the opening year.’ 

‘The same to you, mother. I shall not come in to breakfast 
to-morrow ; I want to be in the city early, and see to the ship; 
but I will be with you in time for dinner. Good-night.’ 


The coming home of the widow’s son gave an agreeable impetus 
to the tranquil life in Leamington Road. There was always some- 
thing to be looked forward to in his return in the evening; some- 
thing fresh in his conversation with the Admiral; something 
altogether apart from painful associations in his presence. He 
himself, too, was brighter and less silent than formerly—a quiet 
consciousness of success perhaps influenced his manner, and gave 
him just the touch of assurance he wanted to do himself justice. 

He was a great favourite with the Admiral, who was always 
disposed to put off his time for quitting the family group when 
Denzil was there. Meanwhile he was much occupied for a week 
or two—reaching home late—after visiting the ship or the office, 
generally laden with curiosities gathered in his late voyage, 
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among which were gifts for all. Laura was struck by the frank, 

unaffected kindliness with which he presented his offering to her- 
self. She was alone in the drawing-room, Mrs. Crewe having 
gone to inspect the proper serving of her son’s late tea, when 
Denzil came in with a box under his arm. After some words of 
greeting, he said, ‘ I saw a few things when we were at Yokohama 
that it struck me might be useful to you, Miss Piers, as Japanese 
art is so much thought of now; even if you do not care for them 
they may suggest designs, or come in as bits of decoration. I am 
no great judge of such matters, so pray take them at what they 
are worth.’ 

So saying he opened his box and proceeded to disentangle 
some small but charming vases of enamel, curious plates of green 
crackle china, and a few bits of rich gold, crimson, ard purple 
embroidery. 

Laura uttered an exclamation of delight. 

‘You have indeed brought me a wealth of ideas! How very, 
very good of you to think of me. These beautiful things are of 
the greatest value to me as suggestions, apart from their intrinsic 
worth. But you must be a remarkably good judge of such 
matters! You do yourself injustice.’ 

‘I cannot take all the credit of the choice,’ he replied. ‘I 
made great friends with the English consul, who is very learned in 
Japanese art and antiquities, and he was a capital guide.’ 

‘ Well, I have reaped the benefit of your joint good taste,’ said 
Laura, holding out her hand frankly in token of her gratitude and 
delight. Denzil took it in the same spirit, and they shook hands 
like good comrades ; on which episode Mrs. Crewe entered, and 
opened her eyes with some surprise. 

She was of course lost in admiration of her son’s excellent 
selection; but, being alone with him a few minutes afterwards, 
observed confidentially, ‘They are all lovely, I know, dear, and 
must have cost you a heap of money; but would it not have been 
better to Lave brought her something to wear ?—a brooch and 
earrings, or a bracelet ;—girls like these sort of things.’ 

‘Not Laura Piers. I fancy I know her taste better than you 
do. I can see that, at present at any rate, she is wrapped up in 
her work, and what helps it is most acceptable to her.’ 

‘That is true; yet Iam glad to see she takes more thought 
for appearance than she used to do. That dark blue serge dress, 
with black braid (I made her buy it), is quite becoming. She 
is very lady-like looking, if she 7s plain.’ 

‘Plain?’ returned Denzil interrogatively. ‘ Well, she certainly 
is not pretty, but——’ 
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Here the object of their remarks re-entered, with her sketch- 
book and pencil, and proceeded on the spot to draw a pattern for 
embroidery, in which, without absolutely copying the Japanese 
work, she adapted it cleverly to her design. Denzil looked on, 
and even ventured to offer advice. 

‘You ought to have a better painting-room,’ he said after she 
had worked for some time, occasionally accepting his suggestions. 
‘You have not light enough in that little den downstairs.’ 

‘Oh! I manage very well,’ returned Laura. ‘And that little 
room has been a great comfort to me.’ She sighed unconsciously 
as she spoke. 

‘And I do not see that we can do any better,’ added Mrs. Crewe, 
who was making a pretence of knitting. 

‘I think we can, mother. I am going to propose myself as 
a permanent lodger, and you will then have a room at Miss 
Piers’s service. We will talk about it, and you must dismiss Mr. 
Reid.’ 

‘T am sure I shall with pleasure,’ returned Mrs. Crewe. ‘He 
is a tiresome, low-bred fellow; punctual and precise enough, I 
grant, but I really would rather have that poor Holden, with his 
rackety ways and irregular payments.’ 

‘Oh, by the way,’ said Denzil, rising from his seat by Laura 
and going over to the fire, ‘I have quite forgotten to tell you that 
one day, walking down the principal street in Sydney, I came sud- 
denly face to face with Holden.’ 

‘You don’t say so!’ cried his mother. 

‘It seems that he was nearly lost on his voyage out. They 
met with severe gales—ship sprung a leak, and the crew and 
passengers took to the boats. Holden’s boat was nearly sucked 
down by the sinking ship, and only escaped to be afterwards 
capsized. However, Holden and another man, one of the crew, 
clung to the keel, and managed to right the boat. They drifted 
he doesn’t know how long, suffering horribly with hunger and 
thirst and cold, for they had been driven out of their course into 
low latitudes. At last they were picked up by a whaler, more 
dead than alive, and Holden’s companion did die a couple of days 
after their rescue. Then, being out of the track of vessels, Holden 
was obliged to make the trip with the whaler, which was an 
American. On their return voyage they fell in with a vessel 
bound for Port Grey, which, you know, is in Western Australia, 
right. the opposite side from Sydney. However, he was too glad 
to get the chance, and then he had no money—had to draw on a 
cousin of his who was settled somewhere in Wellington—and had 
all: sorts of difficulties. In short, it was many months after the 
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shipwreck that he succeeded in reaching this relation, and procur- 
ing money from England.’ 

‘It is a wonderful story,’ said Mrs. Crewe. ‘And what is he 
doing now ?’ 

‘I scarcely know. He seems to have money, however, and 
was well dressed, but he looked awfully ill. The hardships he 
had undergone told upon him. He was eager for news, and curious 
about you, mother, and his former acquaintance, Miss Piers. He 
talked of coming back to England.’ 

‘Then, you have no idea what he is about. He cannot live on 
air, said Mrs. Crewe. 

‘I suppose not. He said something about being ‘in partner- 
ship with a relation who dealt in horses, but I do not think he 
can do much.’ 

After a few more exclamations and speculations from Mrs, 
Crewe, the subject dropped. 

A week or two later, Mrs. Trent, whom she had not seen since 
before Christinas, called upon Laura ‘to communicate,’ she said, 
‘a great piece of news—at least, very important to me,’ added 
Mrs. Trent. ‘ My dear Katie is going to be married !’ 

Laura made the reply proper to such an announcement, and 
enquired who was the intended bridegroom. 

‘Mr. Thurston’s second son, a very promising young barrister. 
They have known a good deal of each other, and altogether it is a 
marriage in every way satisfactory to Mr. Trent and myself. I 
believe it will take place about the end of April, so you may 
imagine I shall have plenty to do. I have known him from the 
time he was about sixteen. It is quite amazing how fast these 
young creatures grow up and rush into life. By the by, we dined 
with Mrs. Piers (the Dowager, I mean) the other day. She was 
asking a great many questions about you.’ 

* © You surprise me,’ said Laura. 

‘She did, however. She had just returned from Pierslynn, 
and somehow (I can hardly tell why) I do not think she was quite 
pleased with her visit.’ 

‘I trust all goes well there,’ said Laura uneasily. ‘ Winnie’s 
letters are as bright as possible.’ 

‘Mothers-in-law are not perhaps the best authority for the 
true condition of things in the ménage of a newly-married couple. 
I have no doubt all goes well at Pierslynn, returned Mrs. Trent 
as she took her leave. 

However, Laura mused long on her words, and could not shake 
off the disproportioned effect Mrs. Trent’s observations had pro- 
duced for many hours, not, indeed, until a long epistle from 
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Winnie—describing a county ball, and all the fun she had had 
there—came to dissipate the impression she had received. 


CuapteR XXX, 


Mrs. Crewe’s happiness, now that she had her house to herself, 
to use her own phrase, would have been unalloyed had she been 
but sure of her son’s movements. 

On this subject he was in some degree reserved, as they de- 
pended on the plans of his employers. He himself seemed very 
composed and satisfied as to his future, and told his mother that 
he was now in a position to afford her more substantial help than 
hitherto, and that for the future she need admit no inmates, save 
those it pleased her to receive. 

The little party in Leamington Road were tranquilly cheerful 
since Denzil had settled down amongst them. 

Sometimes he was very busy, and only came home to sleep ; 
but often he was free, and always ready to give his mother some 
of the ‘ outing’ her soul loved, in which Laura occasionally joined 
as her engagements permitted. 

It was found that although Laura was not an accomplished 
musician like her cousin, she played simple airs, old ballads, and 
dreamy German waltzes with great taste. Her powers were fre- 
quently put into requisition in the evenings; and her simple 
readiness to oblige, her complete freedom from self-consciousness, 
from the smallest attempt to create an effect, gave a wonderful 
charm to her presence and conversation. 

Between herself and Denzil a sincere and hearty friendship 
sprang up, which was the source of the purest pleasure to both. 
They differed on many points, but that was only a source of candid 
and perfectly well-tempered discussion, which gave an agreeable 
variety to their intercourse; and Denzil, somewhat to his own 
surprise, found himself often speaking out his innermost thoughts, 
his freest speculations, to the quiet, attentive listener, busy with 
pencil or needle, who from time to time made some reply that 
showed she fully understood and sympathised with his excursions 
into the less frequented realms of thought. 

Sometimes Denzil went straight from the city to the Kensing- 
ton Museum, as the days grew longer; watched Laura at work 
for a while, and escorted her home. 

The honest interest he took in her success, in her progress 
towards independence, was very cheering. He made no fine 
speeches as to the painfulness of a delicately nurtured woman 
being obliged to earn her own living. His clear common sense 
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taught him rather to respect and encourage the individuality that 
demanded independence as a right and only asked room to work 
it out. His strictures and criticisms were always sound, often 
severe; for though little learned in art, he had a most correct eye 
and a strong instinct in such matters. 

It was a fine warm evening at the end of April, and Laura 
had stayed unusually late in the gallery, trying to finish a copy 
ordered by her first employer. She was beginning to feel a little 
weary, and resolved to resist the inclination to finish ‘just that 
bit ;’ to ‘ get in this shadow a little deeper ;’ to ‘add a touch or 
two to that foliage :’ when a quiet voice behind her said, * Yon 
are certainly improving very much; there is a great difference in 
your drawing, and especially in your colour, since last year.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Laura in the same tone, without turning to look at 
the speaker. ‘I think I am doing better; but alas! what a differ- 
ence between conception and execution. However, in this humbler 
occupation I gain knowledge, and some day I may try my wings 
on my own account.’ 

‘True! one may earn the right to express one’s self. I suppose 
it always takes time to know what you have to say, either on 
paper or canvas.’ 

‘No doubt,’ returned Laura. ‘There is a period when, like 
the great original creation, one’s world is without form though 
mot void, and darkness is upon the face of the deep.’ 

‘Ah, you will be an original painter yet! At any rate, you 
have ideas.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ said Laura, laughing. ‘At best 
they are, I fear, only the reflection of others’. And she began to 
put up her brushes and belongings. 

‘I suppose, after all, returned Denzil, proceeding with deft 
fingers to assist her, ‘all ideas are the development of some 
primary inspiration which has grown into a thousand branchlets, 
each making its own especial start from the parent branch, and 
esteeming itself a second creation.’ 

‘There is certainly nothing so bewildering as the effort to 
imagine the beginning of anything,’ replied Laura. 

When all was packed away into the compact box constructed 
to hold such impedimenta, Denzil took it up, saying, ‘It is only 
half-past five. What do you say to walking across Kensington 
Gardens? There is lots of time, if it would not be too much for 
you, and it is such a delicious evening.’ 

‘I shall be delighted. I feel as if I wanted plenty of air and 
room. I have done a good day’s work, and the idea of a long walk 
is delightful ; but the box is heavy.’ 
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‘I fancy I could manage more than that,’ said Denzil, taking 
it up. 

The air was delicious; the gardens, gay with well-dressed 
groups, bright with sunny-faced children, were lovely in the first 
tender flush of green; the chestnut trees were all powdered with 
the fresh pinky white of their stately wax-like pyramidal blossoms, 

It was a pleasant hour. The companions, with true sympathy, 
equally enjoyed spells of silence, as well as bright passages of easy 
unpremeditated talk; distance was nothing under such circum- 
stances; and when they reached Leamington Road they found 
that both Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral were out. 

Denzil set down the paint-box in the hall, and naturally turned 
into the drawing-room, which at that hour was the coolest place in 
the house. 

‘Do you know,’ said Laura, as she took off her hat, ‘my next 
attempt at originality shall be a portrait of your mother.’ As 
she spoke her eyes fell on the table, and before Denzil could reply 
she caught up a yellow telegraph envelope, her cheek growing 
pale, then red, as she tore it open and read, ‘ Pierslynn—11 a.m. —- 
A son born at six this morning. All going well.’ 

‘Oh, Denzil,’ she cried, addressing him by the name most 
familiar to her ear in the emotion of the moment, ‘dearest 
Winnie has a little boy! a baby of her own! Oh! I am so glad. 
I do long to see it—I hope it will be like herself! How pleased 
Reginald must be !’ 

‘ And you are, I see, delighted,’ returned Denzil with a kindly 
smile—looking at her, his dark eyes growing soft and dim. 
‘ Laura, you are an original girl!’ 

‘Why ?’ she asked carelessly, as she re-read the telegram. 

‘ Because,’ began Denzil, and hesitated, ‘if I may say so with- 
out presumption or intrusiveness—because your peculiar circum- 
stances scarcely account for such quick sympathy.—Even for the 
best of friends—you could not feel more.’ 

‘They are my good friends! Winnie is like my sister and my 
daughter, slight as the difference in age between us is. I know 
to what you allude, Mr. Crewe—and to-day I feel brave enough to 
talk of it all. Ido not think anyone was much to blame—least 
of all Winnie—and now this new young life sent among us to 
draw us out of ourselves—to give us fresh hopes---fresh views— 
seems to change everything. Reginald and Winnie as husband 
and wife, father and mother, seem transfigured—they are no 
longer the creatures that played an unhappy part in my poor 

fortunes—but once more my early playfellows endowed with new 
gifts and responsibilities, and I am their true friend.’ 
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Denzil Crewe made no reply for a minute, then he said in 
a low voice, ‘But you loved that man! I saw that—I saw 
much.’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Laura quietly, with a dreamy look in her 
eyes. ‘I loved him all my life—but I do not think he loved me; 
he thought he did—it is well for us both I found out the truth 
in time. Do not let us talk about that curious episode in my life. 
The sharp outline of it is already fading from my memory. I 
want it to vanish away quickly—with all its pain and bitter- 
ness.’ 

‘I dare say it was too free—too presumptuous—of me to 
broach such a subject to you,’ said Denzil, his brown cheek 
reddening, ‘ but I did not seem able to keep back the words— 
and—TI am a clumsy fellow at expressing myself-——I should like you 
to know how heartily I respect and esteem you—my opinion may 
not be worth much—but I would be proud to be your friend! I 
wish you would look on me as a true brother—and treat me as 
one. Is it a compact?’ and he held out his hand. 

‘ That I will gladly,’ replied Laura, placing hers in it, a smile 
lighting up her face, and Laura’s smile was very pleasant. ‘I 
am not so rich in friends or relatives as not to welcome such an 
acquisition. I must write to Reginald,’ withdrawing her hand 
and turning to leave the room. ‘It is a pleasant theme in which 
to renew our broken communications,’ she added, as she closed the 
door. 

Denzil Crewe looked after her for a few minutes. ‘Women 
are wonderful creatures,’ he mused, ‘and not a bit logical. Why 
should the birth of this infant affect so quiet and sensible a girl 
as Laura Piers in this fashion? It is just a natural common- 
place event. Yet I am not much wiser myself. Why did I feel 
a sort of glow at the sight of her generous emotion? There is 
no accounting for feeling, yet there is something truer than logic 
in instinct, and instinct tells me that Piers was a fool when he 
threw away the chance of such a wife, even for that charming 
sweet Winifrid Fielden. What a mercy it is for humanity that 
those troublesome brats of babies have such an attraction for 
womankind! In short, we should have no humanity without it.’ 

Here Topsy, who had been peacefully slumbering in one of the 
best chairs, woke up, stretched herself, and deliberately jumping 
down, came to rub herself against his legs. ‘Eh! Tops, and you 
too! wouldn’t you die in defence of the kittens, that you forget 
as soon as they are able to take care of themselves? We only 
know how valuable and lovable instinct is when we see some 
monster without it.’ 
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It was a strange task for Laura to write and congratulate 
Reginald on the birth of his first-born; but before the sacredness 
of such a tie all the old feelings effaced themselves, and Laura 
knew that she was healed of her wounds, and set at liberty. She 
wrote then with an unembarrassed hearty warmth that surprised 
herself, and still more the recipient of her letter—who replied 
quickly, but with less ease than his correspondent. 

The exclamations, queries, and conjectures of Mrs. Crewe may 
be imagined. The Admiral took the intelligence calmly, and 
‘hoped the good God would bless the babe.’ 

In a day or two came a letter from the dowager Mrs. Piers— 
very kind and friendly in tone—and giving more particulars than 
had hitherto reached Laura. The infant heir of Pierslynn had 
arrived most unexpectedly, and his ‘dear mother’ was far from 
well—in fact, they were very uneasy about her. She was very 
feverish and wandered at times, so much so, that they had tele- 
graphed for the famous Dr. P., who had seen the patient that 
afternoon, and advised—&c. &c.—and hoped that, with extreme 
care, all need for anxiety would soon be over. 

Then came a period of painful watching and waiting for 
letters and telegrams. How Laura longed to be with the sufferer 
to tend and soothe her—she knew she could do so better than 
anyone else—but she could not obtrude herself, and no summons 
came. 

It was about a fortnight after this event, and the reports from 
Pierslynn began to improve. ‘Dear Winnie was quite out of 
danger, but very weak, unaccountably low.’ Laura, though re- 
lieved, was still disturbed, and longing infinitely to see both 
mother and child; when one morning, on returning from one of 
her lessons, Mrs. Crewe met her with a telegram in her haad. 

‘The messenger wanted an answer, dear, but I could tell him 
nothing. Do read it.’ And Laura read. 

‘Pray come down by the 4.50 train this evening, if at all 
possible. Will come to meet you. She craves to have you with 
her. Do not refuse.’ 

This was signed ‘ Reginald Piers.’ 

‘I suppose you will go?’ said Mrs. Crewe a little doubtfully. 

‘Go? Yes, most certainly. Let me reply instantly,’ and 
Laura put her hand to her brow while she strove to plan her 
preparations. ‘ First of all, to reply!’ she exclaimed. 

‘It is ten minutes past twelve,’ said Mrs. Crewe, locking at 
the clock. ‘You will scarce have time. You must not leave this 
house later than four.’ 

‘Oh! I have time enough—too much, I feel as if I wanted 
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to be with her now. Dear Mrs. Crewe, do you think she is in 
danger?’ 

‘It is impossible to say; the telegram seems urgent. But 
she is so young, so healthy, I do not doubt she will recover. 
‘Well, I will get your dinner ready for you. You must try and 

eat. And tell me, dear, which box you will take? I will have 
it brought down and dusted. Ah! you see they turn to you fast 
enough in their day of trouble,’ &c. 

It was a hurried feverish morning; Laura striving hard to keep 
herself cool and collected, to arrange all things so as to leave her- 
self free for a week or two, and striving not to hear Mrs. Crewe’s 
running fire of hopes, fears, and conjectures; or, still worse, the 
agonising thrills of evil anticipation which ever and anon shivered 
through her heart. How quickly, and yet how slowly, went the 
moments till she was en route ! 

Great was the surprise of both gentlemen when they returned 
at dinner-time. Denzil was particularly late, so the Admiral had 
received a minute and thorough explanation of the whole circum- 
stance, and retired to his room before the former came in. 

*I see you are looking for Laura,’ said Mrs. Crewe, as her son sat 
down rather wearily to the dinner which had been kept warm for him. 

‘No, I am not,’ returned Denzil. ‘I suppose she is in the 
dining-room.’ 

‘My dear, she is miles away by this time!’ said his mother, 
who loved a dramatic announcement. ‘There was a telegram 
here at half-past eleven o’clock, from Mr. Piers, and she was off 
post haste. Ah! Denzil, Iam afraid the poor young creature is 
dying. She must be far gone before that proud, heartless woman, 
Mrs. Piers, would allow her to be sent for. I mean Laura.’ 

‘Dying!’ repeated Denzil, dropping his knife and fork and 
looking earnestly at his mother. ‘That bright, beautiful Winnie 
Fielden dying? Impossible! I wish you would not say such 
things, mother !’ 

‘My dear boy, my saying so will not make her die! But, you 
know, with all the writing and telegraphing, they never breathed 
a word of inviting Laura before ; so you may be sure there is some 
strong reason. I declare I never felt so much for anyone as I do 
for Laura.’ 

‘I have no doubt the whole affair has been very hard on her; 
but I do not think she has any great loss in Piers. I never liked 
him!’ said Denzil. 

* Well, I did!’ cried his mother. ‘I have seldom liked any- 
one so much on a short acquaintance. And yet, I flatter myself 
my insight into character is rather remarkable.’ 
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‘ Believe me,’ returned Denzil, after a moment’s thought, ‘ it is 
just as well things have arranged themselves as they have, for I 
am convinced that at one time they were drifting into a devil of a 
mess | ’ 

‘TI shall be right glad to have tidings of Laura’s safe arrival.’ 

And Denzil lit a cigar and took up a book, which he did not 
read. 


Cuarter XXXTI. 


Meantime the train rushed away into the soft twilight of a 
spring evening, Laura bearing the suspense—the circling hopes 
and fears suggested by imagination and affection—as best she 
might. 

It was nearly night when she alighted at the Dairysford 
station, and as there was no moon she could but faintly desery the 
surrounding country. 

She stood for an instant, puzzled by the newness of her posi- 
tion; the next, a well-known figure emerged from the darkness at 
the other end of the station, and advancing quickly, took her hand. 

‘How can I thank you enough for coming so quickly!’ 
said the voice she had loved so well, and which had something of 
restraint, something indefinable and strange, in its tones. 

‘Tell me is she—is she > she could not finish her 
sentence. 

‘ She is decidedly stronger. Iam afraid I did not frame my 
telegram with sufficient caution. I thought of nothing but how 
to get you here. Winnie has worked herself into a fever about it 
ever since she was able to insist on anything.’ 

He led her, while he spoke, to the entrance, where a close 
carriage awaited them, and an observant groom took Laura’s 
directions about her luggage. 

‘ Thank God!’ cried Laura— her sense of relief, her absorbing 
anxiety about Winnie, swallowing up all embarrassment or 
awkwardness which might otherwise have attended this first 
meeting with Reginald. 

‘Last week,’ he continued, ‘we were in terrible anxiety, but 
she is rallying quicker than we ventured to hope. Her craving 
for you is extraordinary. The doctor said this morning that you 
must be sent for, or he would not answer for the consequences.’ 

‘What sort of a journey have you had /’ &c. &c., and he went 
on rapidly to enquire for the Admiral, for Mrs. Crewe, even for 
Topsy, as if he wished to keep the reins of conversation in his 
own hands, while his careful civility was as different as possible 
from the frank cordiality of former days. 
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Soon they reached the park gates, then came a few minutes of 
anxious silence, and they drew up before an open door, through 
which Laura could descry a handsome well-lit hall—a quantity of 
plants and hot-house flowers, and several servants; while in the 
background was a doorway draped with rich crimson curtains. 

* You must be tired and in want of something to eat, Laura,’ 
said her host, addressing her by her name for the first time, as he 
assisted her to alight, and led her through the hall to a pretty 
luxurious morning room which opened from it on the left. 
* Mother, here is Laura.’ 

Mrs. Piers was half reclining in an easy chair, reading a 
newspaper. She rose immediately and came forward politely. 
‘Very good of you to come on such short notice,’ she said, giving 
Laura her hand with tolerable cordiality, and the greetings and 
enquiries usual on such occasions were exchanged; then Mrs. 
Piers herself conducted her son’s guest to her room, meeting en 
route a staid, respectable-looking person, who said, ‘My mistress 
is very anxious to know if Miss Piers has arrived.’ 

‘She has,’ returned the elder lady, ‘and as soon as she has 
dined she will go to Mrs. Piers.’ 

In her bedroom, which seemed to Laura at once grand and 
comfortable, she found a nice kindly-looking girl—less redoubtable 
than the personage who met them on the stair, Laura thought, 
as she accepted her assistance in removing her cloak, and glanced 
in the long glass at her own attire, simple to plainness, and in no 
whit superior to that of the servant who waited on her. What a 
great gulf seemed to yawn between her own position and that of 
her near relatives! But this was only a passing impression; the 
absorbing idea was that dearest Winnie was out of danger, and 
that within an hour she should embrace her, and read in that 
well-known face the truth as regarded her well-being. 

The dining-room was a fine apartment, rich with carved oak 
and bronzes, family portraits, and a huge high chimney-piece ; but 
the repast prepared for the late arrival being laid on a small table 
in a projecting window at the far end from the door by which 
Laura entered it, the larger half of the room was in deep 
shadow. 

Mrs. Piers, only, awaited her coming, and attended with 
careful hospitality to her needs. Laura, however, had small 
appetite, and the dinner, or rather supper, was soon over. 

‘I suppose you are equally anxious to see your cousin as she 
is to meet you,’ said Mrs. Piers, with a little anxiety in her tone. 
*I scarcely know what to say about it. Send for Harman,’ she 
continued, addressing the footman who waited on them. 
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* How does your mistress seem?’ she asked when the lady’s- 
maid presented herself. 

‘ She is sleeping sweetly’m. She has been very restless all day, 
asking what o’clock it was every half-hour, but when I went back 
just now and said Miss Piers had arrived and would come up as 
soon as she had dined, she seemed quite satisfied, and said, “Oh! 
yes, she must have her dinner,” then she just turned her head on 
the pillow and went off into a sound sleep.’ 

‘That will do, Harman. If Mrs. Piers wakes let us know. 
Shall we go into the drawing-room,’ she continued, ‘as you will 
take nothing more ?—and if you are not very tired we will not go 
to bed just yet, in case Winnie wakes and asks for you; it is not 
quite half-past nine.’ 

‘I am not in the least tired,’ returned Laura, ‘and would 
much prefer waiting the chance to see Winnie before I sleep.’ 

Laura followed her companion through what seemed an inter- 
mediate chamber, a mixture of sitting-room and conservatory— 
from which they passed into the room where Mrs. Piers had_ first 
received her. 

‘It is curious,’ said that lady after they had exchanged a few 
sentences, ‘ Winnie never mentioned you at first—that is, after 
she had rather eagerly enquired if we had told you of the poor 
baby’s birth (it is such a poor weak little creature, and I can see 
Reginald is vexed about it). Indeed, her illness has been alto- 
gether very distressing—she was either painfully silent or still 
more painfully wandering—the only one who seemed able to quiet 
her was Reginald, naturally enough. And oh! my dear Laura! 
(you must let me call you Laura, I never heard of you by any 
other name), what a husband my son is! So kind and thoughtful 
and attentive !’ 

‘It would be strange if he were not at such a time,’ said 
Laura gravely. She was glad to hear this account of her 
quondam fiancé, for an odd nameless uneasiness about Winnie 
had been growing on her. 

‘Still’ Mrs. Piers went on, ‘such good feeling is not common 
among men, and indeed Winnie ought to consider herself the 
most fortunate of women to have made such a marriage and won 
such a husband, Of course my son might have chosen whom he 
liked.’ 

‘And,’ returned Laura quietly, ‘he did exercise a tolerable 
liberty of choice.’ 

* Ah! yes—yes, of course,’ said Mrs. Piers hastily, as she recol- 
lected herself. ‘But talking of Winnie, she is a dear sweet 
creature—and very handsome! As I was saying, since she got a 
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little stronger and more herself, she was always wanting you. At 
first, to tell you the truth, both Reginald and I thought it would 
be rather cool just to send for you because we wanted you.’ 

‘ The best reason you could have,’ replied Laura. 

‘But she was so feverish this morning,’ continued Mrs. Piers, 
‘that we sent over for the local doctor, who has of course been in 
constant attendance, and he said we must telegraph for you at once, 
if we wished to avoid another crisis ; now she is evidently soothed 
by the knowledge that you are in the house. It is very curious.’ 

‘It seems very natural to me. You know I have been an elder 
sister to her all her life, and latterly a substitute—a poor one, no 
doubt—for her dear, dear mother.’ 

‘Exactly. You must have known her thoroughly. Pray did she 
ever show any symptoms of a jealous disposition ?’ 

‘ Jealous! Oh no; not the least! She is far too frank and 
generous and unselfish to be jealous.’ 

‘Oh! indeed; but young women change so much under the 
conditions of a new life, and——’ 

Her speech was interrupted by the entrance of Reginald in the 
evening dress his overcoat had before concealed. He lounged in 
with an air of being rather weary and bored, but with a something 
of elegance, of ‘mondé’ grace, Laura had not observed in former 
days; yet his expression was changed. It was colder, darker, more 
guarded ; nevertheless, she acknowledged to herself that he was 
even better looking than formerly. 

‘I hope my mother has been taking care of you, Laura,’ he 
said, with one of the sweet pleasant smiles Laura knew so well, 
and which, she thanked God, did not stir her pulses as of old. 
‘ Are you very tired?’ and he drew his chair near her as he spoke. 
Mrs. Piers went on with her tatting, which had progressed but 
slowly while she talked with Laura. ‘ How well you are looking. 
London must suit you better than it does me. Have you seen 

Yinnie yet? she was so wild to see you.’ 

‘She fell asleep as soon as she heard Miss Piers had arrived,’ 
said his mother. 

‘I suppose I must wish her to sleep on,’ said Laura; ‘ but I 
should like to see her before I sleep myself.’ 

‘I will go and see if she is awake,’ returned Reginald ; ‘she 
seldom sleeps long. He left the room, but soon returned, saying 
that his wife was still sleeping profoundly, and as there seemed 
no likelihood of her being summoned, Laura, who was somewhat 
exhausted by the events of the day, wished Mrs. Piers good-night. 
Reginald accompanied her to the foot of the staircase. 
‘Good-night, my dear cousin; believe me you are most 
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welcome to Pierslynn,’ he said, shaking hands with her, and 
speaking in a tone not quite so easy as formerly, while he did not 
exactly meet her eyes. It struck her as remarkable too that he 
should call her ‘cousin’ for the first time in all these years of 
intimate acquaintance. He was no doubt awkwardly placed with 
her, and probably anxious to convey an impression that his kins- 
manly regard was still unshaken, in spite of his faithlessness in 
another direction. 








Laura was awake and stirring early. Her sleep had been 
refreshing, for her fears for Winnie were allayed. She employed 
herself in writing a few lines to the Admiral, and looking out of 
the window. 

The view was very pleasant. Immediately below was the 
gravel sweep before the entrance ; beyond this was a semicircular 
lawn, from the centre of which opened a stately avenue, bordered 
at each side by a double row of large old lime trees, arching over 
like the aisles of a cathedral. The grass was of the freshest green, 
the tender hues of spring had not yet deepened into summer rich- 
ness; there was inexpressible peace and quiet beauty in the outlook, 
far better than stateliness or grandeur, thought Laura, a place 
indeed to be at home in! While she gazed and dreamed, some 
one tapped at the door; on opening it she saw Winnie’s maid, a 
tray spread with the materials of a dainty breakfast in her 
hands. 

‘If you please’m, Mrs. Piers desires her kind love and would 
you mind taking your breakfast now? because she will be quite 
ready in half an hour, and longs to see you. Mrs. Piers hopes you 
slept well ?’ 

‘Thank you, remarkably well! If you come back in a quarter 
of an hour you can show me the way to Mrs. Piers’s room.’ 

It was with almost trembling eagerness that Laura followed 
Harman across a landing and along a gallery to a door which shut 
off some charming apartments occupied by the lady of the house. 
The first, furnished as a boudoir, in rose-coloured silk and white lace, 
with Dresden china ornaments, ingenious work-tables, and beautiful 
water-colour sketches ; a cottage piano in black and gold occupying 
one side of the room, an exquisite writing-table of marquetry at 
the other ; the whole producing a startling effect on such a novice 
in all matters of grandeur and luxury as Laura. 

Passing through this and a dressing-room, she was ushered into 
a large bedroom the details of which she did not notice in her 
eagerness to kiss the pale fair face that rested on lace-edged 
pillows in the splendid bed which was opposite the door. 
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‘Laura, dear, dear Laura, at last!’ murmured Winifrid, 
stretching out her arms. Laura could not speak. ‘I thought 
you would never come,’ returned Winifrid after a loving embrace 
which lasted for a minute or two. 

‘Dearest ! I came directly I had your telegram.’ 

‘I know that, but they made all sorts of difficulties ; they said 
you would not like to come, that I ought not to ask you; but now 
that I am stronger and happier, I seem to have more courage. Sit 
down by me, Laura ; you are my guest, vou know, and you must 
always be with me.’ 

‘Yes, of course, dear love! I will do whatever you wish, only 
keep very quiet, or they will say I hurt you; you are trembling all 

. over now.’ 

‘I am infinitely better, and I shall get up presently. And, 
Laura dear, tell me about everyone, the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe. 
And so Denzil Crewe has come home; I should like to see them all 
again ; you must talk and tell me everything, and I shall be quite 
quiet.’ 

Still holding her hand, Laura talked for a while softly and 
deliberately, but the young mother soon interrupted her. 

‘It is time for baby to come in. You must love my poor baby, 
Laura. It is such a funny, miserable, little creature. I was so 
disappointed when I saw it first, and so was Reggie, though he is 
too good to say so; but when they let me hold it in my arms, and 
I thought how weak and ugly the poor little soul looked, and that 
perhaps few people would care for it, oh! Laura, I felt as if my 
heart would burst with a great wave of love and pity, and tender- 
ness, that suddenly welled up; and I vowed to myself that I would 
devote my whole life to make the poor little mite happy and com- 
fortable ; since that, he has seemed somehow to be prettier and 
more interesting.’ 

‘ How can we possibly judge him now?’ returned Laura. ‘ He 
may yet be strong and beautiful. I imagine very little babies 
never are pretty—I have seen but few.’ 

‘And you never cared for them; now, I did. Have you had 
your breakfast, Laura? and is your room nice and comfortable ? 
Things are seldom all right when the mistress is laid up, and I am 
and will be mistress here.’ 

_© Of course you are, you have no one to interfere with you.’ 

‘ N—no,’ returned Winifrid, with a little hesitation. 

‘I am sure Mrs. Piers is too well bred to interfere,’ continued 
Laura. ! 

‘She is,’ said Winifrid thoughtfully. ‘She does not really 

like either you or me, that is, she thinks me infinitely beneath my 
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high fortunes ; but she is not unjust, and she is really kind, only 
she has not much penetration.’ 

* And you are so deep,’ added Laura with a kindly smile. 

‘Ah! much, much deeper than I used to be,’ she replied, with 
a slight shake of the head. ‘ What o’clock is it, Laura ? I cannot 
see the pendule.’ 

‘It wants a few minutes to nine.’ 

‘Baby ought to be here now. The nurse is rather formidable ; 
she has brought up two earls and several viscounts by hand, she says ; 
I hope she has led them in the way they should go. I was a good 
deai afraid of her at first, but one day I got very excited and— 
and oh! I cannot tell a long story, then I seemed suddenly lifted 
over everything; since, I have laughed at some of her nonsense, 
and she respects me more. Hush, here she is.’ 

Whereupon enter a very stately, well-dressed, stout woman with 
a fashionable cap and a bundle of very fine lace and flannel and 
embroidery. 

She performed a solemn curtsey, and advancing, laid the 
bundle beside the invalid. For the next few minutes the conver- 
sation was strictly technical, and then Winifrid, after a long, 
loving look at the kernel enclosed in all these wraps, said, as if 
conferring a favour,‘ Would you like to hold it, Laura?’ 

Of course Laura would, and so took the little morsei of 
humanity, with some trepidation. She looked earnestly at the 
tiny, dusky, weird face, and wondered how so pinched and un- 
lovely an atom could he the child of so fair a mother. It 
suggested legends of infants stolen by malignant tairies, who leave 
their own ill-favoured offspring in their place. But while she looked 
and wondered, the object of her thoughts opened a pair of deep 
blue-grey eyes, that changed the little face marvellously. 

‘Ah! he will be a beauty yet, Winnie!’ she cried; ‘he has 
your eyes.’ 

Here a still higher functionary appeared upon the scene and 
took command of everyone and everything: this was the temporary 
nurse. Mrs. Piers had already talked enough, she said, too much, 
indeed. ‘ She was quite flushed, and see! her eyes looked feverish. 
Baby had better be taken back to his own apartment. After Mrs. 
Piers had had an hour of complete repose and some chicken broth, 
&e. &e., she might exchange her bed for the sofa, and be wheeled 
into the boudoir ; then of course the Dowager would expect to be 
received, and as excitenient was to be carefully avoided, the young 
lady had better not return until late in the afternoon.’ 

This dictum was uttered in a strong, heavy voice, which rather 
impressed Laura, but Winifrid replied with careless decision : 
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* Nonsense, Nurse ; Miss Piers came down here especially to be with 
me, and she will do me more good than all your nostrums. I will 
be quiet and try to sleep, for I want so very very much to be well 
again, to ride and walk once more with Reggie! Do not bring 
me broth or anything else, Nurse, until I ring. Laura, dear, you 
will come to me when I am dressed, and bring your work and stay 
with me ; I will let you go now. What shall you do all the long 
morning ?’ 

‘Well, I have a letter to write, and then——’ 

‘Oh! Reginald must show you the gardens and take you to the 
waterfall. Pierslynn is such a sweet place.’ 

‘Do not trouble about me, dear Winnie; I shall be at hand 
when you want me.’ 


During the bouleversement of the house consequent on the ill- 
ness of its mistress, there was no regular breakfast. Mrs. Piers, 
senior, took hers in her own room, and Reginald in his study or 
private sitting-room ; Laura therefore found no necessity for leaving 
hers. After returning from her short but interesting interview 
with her cousin, having seen mother and child, she devoted 
nearly an hour to an elaborate description of everything for Mrs. 
Crewe’s gratification ; more than once she paused to reflect on her 
owncurious position. A guest in the house which had been so nearly 
her own; a mere distant kinswoman, without the slightest claim 
for more than civility on the man who had been for nearly three 
months her affianced husband ; brought into closest contact with 
the woman whose opposition had marred her life. It was all very 
strange ; perhaps the strangest of all, the subtle change she felt 
rather than perceived in Winnie and her husband—in the former 
especially. 

There was a tinge of irritable self-will in her manner that 
seemed unnecessary where everything was, or appeared to be, at 
her disposal, as if she had won a kind of victory, and was deter- 
mined to keep it. Her graceful arrogance (if such a contradiction 
may be written) was amusing to Laura. To see her girlish im- 
pulsive cousin, who yesterday was afraid to contradict the Admiral, 
and was not indifferent to Mrs. Crewe’s disapprobation; whose joy 
at the acquirement of a dress, or a new and becoming hat, was 
wont to express itself by a wild dance round the narrow limits of 
her room, thus take unhesitating command of persons so much 
older and more experienced than herself; and that all the beauty 
and luxury round her seemed mere ordinary incidents of her life ; 
to notice that, in spite of childhood and youth spent amid the humble 

surroundings of mediocre fortune, she took the luxury, the observ- 
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ance, the refined and costly surroundings of her present state, as 
if they belonged to her of right—all this was almost too much for 
Laura’s gravity. 

Yet she felt there was something real under it all—some ex- 
perience through which Winnie had passed, could she but know 
it—that would give the word of the enigma. 

She had almost completed her letter when Mrs. Piers’s maid 
knocked at the door, and said her mistress was in the yellow 
drawing-room if Miss Piers would like to join her there. Laura 
only waited to close and address the envelope. Then, witha slight 
re-arrangement of her dress, she descended. 

It was a pleasant room, opening on a conservatory which ran 
along the south side of the house, and the delicious perfume of the 
flowers filled the air with fragrance. The furniture was rich and 
comfortable, but rather old-fashioned, though a sprinkling of 
‘ modern instances ’ showed the hand of the innovator. Mrs. Piers 
was sitting near a work-table, stately and well dressed, reading a 
letter. Reginald lounged on an ottoman, almost hidden by the 
‘Times.’ He started to his feet when Laura entered, and enquired, 
with every appearance of interest, how she was, how she had slept, 
&c. Then, as she passed on to speak to his mother, he added, in 
another and a genuinely anxious tone, ‘ How do you find Winnie ?’ 

‘Very much better than I expected—and looking better still.’ 

‘Ah! yes, her looks have been wonderful all through,’ said 
Mrs. Piers. ‘If we can but keep her quiet: she will do well, but 
she is terribly excitable. I fear she has herself to thank for much 
of her sufferings.’ 

‘I do not know that; people cannot help their natures, and 
I do not think we want to change Winifrid’s—eh, Laura?’ re- 
marked Reginald, with a pleasant confidential smile that comforted 
her in some unaccountable way. 

‘ Certainly not,’ she returned. 

‘It is quite right and proper that you should think your wife 
faultless, as she is no doubt charming,’ said the mother-in-law coldly. 

¢ And what are you going to do with yourselves to-day?’ asked 
Reginald. ‘It will be awfully dull for you, Laura, but we cannot 
help it just now.’ 

‘You need not trouble yourself to amuse me,’ returned Laura 
with a smile. ‘The sights and sounds of the country make a feast 
for me.’ 

‘We can give you plenty of that, at any rate,’ said Reginald. 
‘Suppose, mother, you take Laura for a drive after luncheon by 
Dairysford, through the park, and j 

‘Thank you,’ cried Laura, ‘ but I have promised Winnie to be 
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at hand when she sends for me. A stroll round the garden will 
be pleasure enough.’ 

‘But I fear, my dear, that your presence for several hours al a 
time will be rather too much for our dear invalid.’ 

‘No!’ exclaimed Reginald, ‘ you do not understand the sort 
of tie that exists between Laura and Winnie. Laura will be a 
soothing influence.’ 

‘A very pretty compliment, indeed,’ said Mrs. Piers. Laura 
smiled with a little unconscious disdain, ‘for there was something 
in the speech that struck her as forced and insincere. 

‘Well, if you like, we can take a little walk in the grounds 
before luncheon,’ added Mrs. Piers. 

‘ Tshould like it very much,’: cried Laura, who was panting to 
be out among the trees and flowers. 

‘I am sorry I cannot accompany you,’ said Reginald, ‘but I 
must ride over to Oldbridge. I promised to meet Dereham at 
Humberston’s. I shall be back to dinner.’ 

‘I have just had a letter from Princess Moscynski,’ said Mrs. 
Piers. ‘She is still detained in London, and is far from well. 
She is going to Ventnor for a little change, but is uncertain of her 
movements after.’ 

‘ Ah, indeed!’ returned Reginald carelessly. 

‘Well, I shall go and say a word to Winnie before I start, 
Laura, and tell her you kindly hold yourself ready to go to her. 
Au revoir, mesdames!’ and he lounged towards the door. ‘ By the 
way, he said, pausing as he reached it, ‘if you don’t mind, 
mother, I will take the letter with me. Dereham was saying 
yesterday that he didn’t know what had become of his niece.’ 

‘There,’ said Mrs. Piers, handing it to him. ‘ It contains no 
secret.’ Reginald took it, bowed slightly, and left the room. ‘I 
will send for my bonnet and yours, and we shall have a pleasant 
stroll before the sun is too strong, for really the days grow quite 
summer-like and warm,’ said Mrs. Piers. 

They were soon strolling through the nearer woods, and Laura 
deeply enjoyed the quiet beauty of the scenery, the glimpses of a 
fine rich stretch of Lowlands, fading away into blue indistinct 
distance on the one side—and on the other a line of picturesque 
hills, one of the outlying spurs of which was occupied by the 
Pierslynn domain. The air was unspeakably sweet and fresh, and 
the woods were full of song and perfume, while Laura, relieved of 
her most pressing anxiety respecting Winnie, gave herself up to 
an enjoyment peculiarly delightful to her, drinking in the beauty 
of nature which she loved so well; albeit Mrs. Piers was not the 
most sympathetic companion, 
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Conversation did not flow very freely, and some of Laura’s 
reflections were occupied in devising how she could escape the 
following morning to enjoy this charming place alone. 

Then came luncheon. The rest of the day was given to 
Winnie, and passed in pleasant, restful, open-hearted talk, and 
sympathetic silences. Mrs. Piers joined them for a while, and 
then excused herself on the plea of an imperative necessity to 
return the visit of some distant neighbour. 

‘I do not think Mrs. Piers likes me much,’ said Laura, when 
they were alone once more. 

‘I do not think she cares for you, but she is not unkind, only 
she likes rank and grandeur and aristocratic surroundings, and 
they are very nice, Laura. Now, I have no doubt she is quite 
happy driving out in the Pierslynn carriage as the Pierslynn 
dowager ; but I have nothing to complain of. She loves dear 
Reggie too well not to be polite to me, and she is quite a gentle- 
woman, a little fond of titles, just the sort of woman to expect 
her son to put an ornamental mistress at the head of his house.’ 

‘Dearest Winnie!’ returned Laura laughing, ‘ you have grown 


worldly wise, and a “ wee’ " conceited, all in one short year.’ 
‘Have I? perhaps yes,’ said Winnie, laying her head back 

among the cushions of her sofa. ‘The last year has been like a 

strong light behind the life I have hitherto believed in; showing 


the cracks and the pins, the little patches of inferior stuff, the 
spots and the stains. I have seen a greater variety of people in a 
few months than in all my life before ; but, thank God, there are 
heaps and heaps of kind good honest souls too, and so long as I 
can believe in Reginald and you, I do not care much for the truth 
and morality of the rest of the world, at least till Baby begins to 
grow up.’ 

Contrary to all anticipation, Laura exerted a calming influence 
on Reginald’s young wife. She grew quieter, less impatient, less 
talkative, and improved in strength and evenness of spirits as if 
satisfied and at rest. 

Reginald professed himself delighted, and elaborately thanked 
‘his cousin’ for the good she had done. 

The first few days passed much in the same way. An early 
visit to Winnie in her room; a little talk with Mrs. Piers; a 
ramble if possible alone ; a long pleasant afternoon téte-d-téte with 
the young mistress of the house ; an hour, or scarcely so much, of 
not very easy conversation with the master and his mother before 
he retired to smoke and write letters. 

Once or twice he went out to dinner, and indeed appeared to 
be much sought after by his neighbours, 
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At length young Mrs. Piers was permitted to drive out, and 
great were the preparations for the event. Reginald himself took 
the reins of the low pony carriage, which was the vehicle selected, 
and certainly it would have been hard to find a fairer or more 
radiant face than Winnie’s when she returned to her boudoir after 
this first delightful foretaste of restored health and strength. 

She was a good deal exhausted, however, and could speak little 
till next day. 

‘IT am so pleased to see you are making such strides towards 
complete recovery,’ said Laura, the following evening, as she sat 
beside her hostess waiting for the dinner-bell to sound. 

‘Yes! I am far less tired after my drive to-day. Then, I 
have such an excellent charioteer, so careful, and so kind.’ 

‘I am sure he is! But as you are getting on so well, dear 
Winnie, I fear I must think of leaving you.’ 

‘ Now, Laura, you really must not be odious and disagreeable. 
I have been so happy since you came, I cannot part with you. 
Why need you go ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t think you want me so much now; and remem- 
ber, I nust not lose my pupils or neglect my work.’ 

There was a pause, and then Winifrid, taking Laura’s hand in 
both hers, said in a broken voice, and with a little sob, ‘Ah! 
Laura, Laura! but for me, you would never have been forced to 
work for your bread. You do not know the pain it gives me to 
think of this ;’ she paused a moment. ‘I should like to tell you 
something, but it would not be kind—it would not be generous— 
still, your opinion would be of the greatest value. However, it is 
all over now.’ 

‘Perhaps you might regret too unbounded confidence.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps I might,’ returned Winnie thoughtfully; ¢ at 
any rate, you must not leave me for a week or ten days. _ Reginald 
is obliged to go to town, he has only waited until I was stronger, 
he ought to have gone before. Now, it will be such a comfort 
to have you with me—and we can take such charming drives to- 
gether.’ 

‘Very well, dear Winnie. I will stay till Reggie comes 
back.’ 

Winifrid held out her arms, and drawing her cousin to her 
kissed her heartily. ‘There is the gong,’ she said ; ‘ask Reginald 
to come after dinner, and my love to Mrs. Piers. I hope she will 
take her tea with me this evening.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Cuaprer XLVII. 


THE PALACE OF DELIGHT, 


URING this time the Palace of Delight was steadily rising. 


Before Christmas its walls were completed and the roof on. 
Then began the painting, the decorating, and the fittings. And 
Angela was told that the building would be handed over to her, 
complete according to the contract, by the first of March. 

The building was hidden away, so to speak, in a corner of vast 
Stepney, but already rumours were abroad concerning it, and 
the purpose for which it was erected. They were conflicting 
rumours. No one knew at all what was intended by it; no one 
had been within the walls; no one knew who built it. The place 
was situated so decidedly in the very heart and core of Stepney, that 
the outside public knew nothing at all about it, and the rumours 
were confined to the small folk roundit. So it rose in their midst 
without being greatly regarded. No report or mention of it came 
to Harry’s ears, so that he knew nothing of it, and suspected nothing, 
any more than he suspected Miss Kennedy of being some other 
person. 

The first of March in this present year of grace 1882 fell upon 
a Wednesday. Angela resolved that the opening day should be 
on Thursday, the second, and that she would open it herself; and 
then another thought came into her mind: and the longer she 
meditated upon it, the stronger hold did the idea take upon her. 

The Palace of Delight was not, she said, her own conception : 
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it was that of the man—the man she loved. Would it not be 
generous, in giving this place over to the people for whom it was 
built, to give its real founder the one reward which he asked ? 

Never any knight of old had been more loyal: he obeyed in 
the spirit as well as the letter her injunction not to speak of love : 
not only did he refrain from those good words which he would fain 
have uttered, but he showed no impatience, grumbled not, had no 
fits of sulking: he waited, patient. And in all other things he 
did her behest, working with a cheerful heart for her girls, always 
ready to amuse them, always at her service for things great and 
small: and meeting her mood with a ready sympathy. 

One evening, exactly a fortnight before the proposed opening 
day, Angela invited all the girls, and, with them, her faithful old 
Captain, and her servant Harry, to follow her because she had a 
Thing toshowthem. She spoke with great seriousness and looked 
overcome with the gravity of this Thing. What was she going to 
show them ? 

They followed, wondering, while she led the way to the church, 
and then turned to the right among the narrow lanes of a part 
where, by some accident, none of the girls belonged. 

Presently she stopped before a great building. It was not 
lit up, and seemed quite dark and empty. Outside, the planks 
were not yet removed, and they were covered with gaudy adver- 
tisements, but it was too dark to see them. There was a broad 
porch above the entrance with a generously ample ascent of steps 
like unto those of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Angela rang a bell and 
the door was opened. They found themselves in an entrance hall 
of some kind, imperfectly lighted by a single gas jet. There were 
three or four men standing about, apparently waiting for them, 
because one stepped forward, and said, 

‘Miss Messenger’s party ?’ 

‘ We are Miss Messenger’s party,’ Angela replied. 

‘Whoever we are,’ said Harry, ‘we are a great mystery to 
ourselves.’ 

‘ Patience,’ Angela whispered. ‘ Part of the mystery is going 
to be cleared up.’ 

‘ Light up, Bill,’ said one of the men. 

Then the whole place passed suddenly into daylight, for it was 
lit by the electric globes. 

It was a lofty vestibule. On either side were cloak-rooms: 
opposite were: entrance-doors. But what was on the other side of 
these entrance-doors none of them could guess. 

‘My friend, said Angela to Harry, ‘this place should be 
yours. It is of your creation.’ 
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* What is it, then ?’ 

‘It is your Palace of Delight. Yes: nothing short of that. 
Will you lead me into your Palace ?’ 

She took his arm while he marvelled greatly, and asked himself 
what this might mean. One of the men then opened the doors, 
and they entered, followed by the wondering girls. 

They found themselves in a lofty and very spacious hall. At 
the end was a kind of throne—a red velvet divan semicircular 
under a canopy of red velvet. Statues stood on either side: 
behind them was a great organ: upon the walls were pictures. 
Above the pictures were trophies in arms, tapestry, carpets, all 
kinds of beautiful things. Above the entrance was a gallery for 
musicians; and. on either side were doors leading to places of 
which they knew nothing. 

Miss Kennedy led the way to the semicircular divan at the 
end. She took the central place, and motioned the girls to arrange 
themselves about her. The effect of this little group sitting by 
themselves and in silence, at the end of the great hall, was very 
strange and wonderful. 

‘ My dears,’ she said after a moment—and the girls saw that 
her eyes were full of tears—‘ my dears, I have got a wonderful story 
to tell you. Listen. 

‘ There was a girl, once, who had the great misfortune to be 
born rich. It is a thing which many people desire. She, how- 
ever, who had it, knew what a misfortune it might become to 
her. For the possessor of great wealth, more especially if it be a 
woman, attracts all the designing and wicked people in the world, 
all the rogues and all the pretended philanthropists to her, as 
wasps are attracted by honey, and presently, by sad experience, 
she gets to look on all mankind as desirous only of robbing and 
deceiving her. This is a dreadful condition of mind to fall into, 
because it stands in the way of love and friendship and trust, and 
all the sweet confidences which make us happy. 

‘This girl’s name was Messenger. Now, when she was quite 
young she knew what was going to happen, unless she managed 
somehow differently from other women in her unhappy position. 
And she determined as a first step to get rid of a large quantity 
of her wealth, so that the cupidity of the robbers might be 
diverted. 

‘Now, she had a humble friend—only a dressmaker—who, for 
reasons of her own, loved her and would have served her if she 
could. And this dressmaker came to live at the East End of 
London. 

*‘ And she saw that the girls who have to work for their bread 
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are treated in such a way that slavery would be a better lot for 
most of them. For they have to work twelve hours in the day, and 
sometimes more: they sit in close, hot rooms, poisoned by gas: 
they get no change of position as the day goes on: they have no 
holiday, no respite, save on Sunday: they draw miserable wages: 
and they are indifferently fed. So that she thought one good 
thing Miss Messenger could do was to help those girls, and this 
was how our Association was founded.’ 

‘ But we shall thank you, all the same,’ said Nelly. 

‘Then another thing happened. There was a young—gentle- 
man,’ Angela went on, ‘staying at the East End, too. He called 
himself a working-man, said he was the son of a Sergeant in the 
army, but everybody knew he was a gentleman. This dressmaker 
made his acquaintance, and talked with him a great deal. He 
was full of ideas, and one day he proposed that we should have a 
Palace of Delight. It would cost a great deal of money; but 
they talked as if they had that sum, and more, at their disposal. 
They arranged it all: they provided for everything. When the 
scheme was fully drawn up, the dressmaker took it to Miss 
Messenger. Oh! my dear girls! this is the Palace of Delight. 
It is built as they proposed: it is finished: it is our own: and 
here is its inventor.’ 

She took Harry’s hand. He stood beside her, gazing upon her 
impassioned face ; but he was silent. ‘It looks cold and empty 
now, but when you see it on the opening day; when you come 
here, night after night; when you get to feel the place to bea 
part, and the best part, of your life; then remember that what 
Miss Messenger did was nothing compared with what this—this 
young gentleman did. For he invented it.’ 

‘ Now,’ she said, rising—they were all too much astonished to 
make any demonstration—‘ Now let us examine the building. 
This Hall is your great Reception Room. You will use it for the 
ball nights, when you give your great dances: a thousand couples 
may dance here without crowding. On wet days it is to be the 
playground of the children. It will hold a couple of thousand, 
without jostling against each other. There is the gallery for the 
music, as soon as you have got any.’ 

She led the way to a door on the right. 

‘ This,’ she said, ‘is your Theatre.’ 

It was like a Roman theatre, being built in the form of a 
semicircle, tier above tier, having no distinction in places, save 
that some were nearer the stage and some farther off. 

‘ Here,’ she said, ‘ you will act. Do not think that players will 
be found for you. If you want a theatre, you must find your own 
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actors. If you want an orchestra, you must find your own for 
your theatre, because in this place everything will be done by 
yourselves.’ 

They came out of the Theatre. There was one other door on 
that side of the Hall. 

‘This,’ said Angela, opening it, ‘is the Concert Room. It has 
an organ and a piano and a platform. When you have got people 
who can play and sing, you will give concerts.’ 

They crossed the Hall. On the other side were two more 
great rooms, each as big as the Theatre and the Concert Room. 
One was a gymnasium, fitted up with bars and ropes and parallel 
rods and trapezes. 

‘This is for the young men,’ said Angela. ‘They will be 
stimulated by prizes to become good gymnasts. The other room 
is the Library. Here they may come when they please, to read 
and study.’ 

It was a noble room fitted with shelves and the beginning of a 
great library. 

‘ Let us go upstairs,’ said Angela. 

Upstairs the rooms were all small, but there were a great many 
of them. 

Thus there were billiard-rooms, card-rooms, rooms with chess, 
dominoes, and backgammon tables laid out, smoking-rooms for 
men alone, tea and coffee rooms, rooms where women could sit by 
themselves if they pleased, and a room where all kinds of refresh- 
ments were to be procured. Above these was a second floor which 
was called the School. This consisted of a great number of quite 
small rooms fitted with desks, tables, and whatever else might be 
necessary. Some of these rooms were called music-rooms, and were 
intended for instruction and practice on different instruments. 
Others were for painting, drawing, sculpture, modelling, wood- 
carving, leatherwork, brasswork, embroidery, lacework, and all 
manner of small arts. 

‘In the Palace of Delight,’ said Angela, ‘ we shall not be like 
a troop of revellers, thinking of nothing but dance and song and 
feasting. We shall learn something every day; we shall all 
belong to some class. Those of us who know already will teach 
the rest. And oh! the best part of all has to be told. Everything 
in the Palace will be done for nothing, except the mere cleaning 
and keeping in order. And if anybody is paid anything, it will 
be at the rate of a working man’s wage—no more. For this is 
our own Palace ; the club of the working people; we will not let 
anybody make money out of it; we shall use it for ourselves, and 
we shall make our enjoyment by ourselves, 
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‘All this is provided in the deed of trust by which Miss 
Messenger hands over the building to the people. There are three 
trustees. One of these, of course, is you—-Mr. Goslett.’ 

‘I have been so lost in-amazement,’ said Harry, ‘that I have 
been unable to speak. Is this, in very truth, the Palace of 
Delight that we have battled over so long and so often?’ 

‘It is none other. And you area trustee to carry out the 
intentions of the founder—yourself.’ 

They went downstairs again to the great hall. 

‘Captain Sorensen,’ Angela whispered, ‘will you go home 
with the girls? I will follow in a few minutes.’ 


Harry and Angela were left behind in the hall. 

She called the man in charge of the electric light, and said 
something to him. Then he went away and turned down the 
light, and they were standing in darkness, save for the bright 
moon which shone through the windows and fell upon the white 
statues and made them look like two ghosts themselves standing 
among rows of other ghosts. 

‘Harry!’ said Angela. 

‘Do not mock me,’ he replied, ‘I am ina dream, This is not 
real, The place ‘ 

‘It is your own Palace of Delight. It will be given to the 
people in a fortnight. Are you pleased with your creation ?’ 

‘Pleased? And you?’ 

‘I am greatly pleased. Harry,’—it was the first time she had 
called him by his Christian name—‘ I promised you—I promised I 
would tell you—I would tell you—if the time should come ; 

‘Has the time come? Oh! my dear love, has the time 
come ?’ 

‘There is nothing in the way. But oh!—Harry—are you in 
the same mind ?—No—wait a moment.’ She held him by the 
wrists—‘ Remember what you are doing. Will you choose a life- 
time of work among working people? You can go back, now, 
to your old life: but—perhaps—you will not be able to go back, 
then.’ 

‘I have chosen, long ago. You know my choice—oh! love— 
my love!’ 

‘Then, Harry, if it will make you happy—are you quite sure 
it will?—you shall marry me on the day when the Palace is 
opened.’ 








‘You are sure,’ she said presently, 
though I am only a dressmaker ?’ 


‘that” you can love me, 
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‘Could I love you,’ he replied passionately, ‘if you were any- 
thing else ?’ 
‘You have never told me,’ he said presently, ‘your Christian 
name.’ \ Cs 

‘It is Angela.’ 

‘Angela! I should have known it could have been no other. 
Angela, kind Heaven, surely, sent you down to stay awhile with 
me. If, in time to come, you should be ever unhappy with me, 
dear, if you should not be able to bear any longer with my faults, 
you would leave me and go back to the Heaven whence you came.’ 


They parted, that night, on the steps of Mrs. Bormalack’s 
dingy old boarding-house, to both so dear. But Harry, for half 
the night, paced the pavement trying to calm the tumult of his 
thoughts. ‘A life of work—with Angela—with Angela! Why, 
how small, how pitiful seemed all other kinds of life in which 
Angela was not concerned !’ 


Cuapter XLVIII. 


MY LADY SWEET. 


My story, alas! has come to an end, according to the nature of 
all earthly things. The love vows are exchanged, the girl has 
given herself to the man—rich or poor. My friends, if you come 
to think of it, no girl is so rich that she can give more, or so poor 
that she can give less, than herself, and in love one asks not for 
more or less. Even the day is appointed, and nothing is going to 
happen which will prevent the blessed wedding-bells from ringing 
or the clergyman from the sacred joining together of man and of 
maid, till death do part them. What more to tell? We ought 
to drop the curtain while the moonlight pours through the windows 
of the silent palace upon the lovers, while the gods and goddesses, 
nymphs, naiads, and oreads in marble look on in sympathetic joy. 
They, too, in the far-off ages, among the woods and springs of 
Hellas, lived and loved, though their forests know them no more. 
Yet, because this was no ordinary marriage, and because we are 
sorry to part with Angela before the day when she begins her 
wedded life, we must fain tell of what passed in that brief fort- 
night before the palace was opened and Angela’s great and noble 
dream became a reality. — 

There was, first of all, a great deal of business to. be set in 
order. Angela had interviews with her lawyers, and settlements 
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had to be drawn up about which Harry knew nothing, though he 
would have to sign them; then there were the trust-deeds for 
the palace. Angela named Harry, Dick Coppin, the old Chartist, 
now her firm and fast friend, and Lord Jocelyn, as joint trustees. 
They were to see, first of all, that no one got anything out of the 
palace unless it might be workmen’s wages for work done. They 
were to carry out the spirit of the house in making the place 
support and feed itself, so that whatever amusements, plays, 
dances, interludes, or mummeries, were set afoot, all might be by 
the people themselves for themselves; and they were to do their 
utmost to keep out the discordant elements of politics, religion, 
and party controversy. 

All the girls knew, by this time, that Miss Kennedy was to be 
married on the second of March—the day when the palace was 
to be opened. They all learned, because the details were arranged 
and talked over every evening, that the opening would be on a very 
grand scale indeed. Miss Messenger herself was coming to hand 
it over in person to the trustees on behalf of the people of Stepney 
and Whitechapel. There was to be the acting of a play in the 
new theatre, a recital on the new organ, the performance of a 
concert in the new concert-room, playing all the evening long by 
a military band, some sort of general entertainment, and the 
whole was to be terminated by a gigantic supper given by Miss 
Messenger herself, to which fifteen hundred guests were bidden; 
namely, first, all the employés of the brewery with their wives, if 
they had any, from the Chief Brewer and the Chief Accountant 
down to the humblest boy on the establishment, and, secondly, all 
the girls of the Association with two or three guests for each, and, 
thirdly, a couple of hundred or so, chosen from «4 list drawn up 
by Dick Coppin and the cobbler and Harry. 

As for Harry, he had now, by Angela’s recommendation, resigned 
his duties at the Brewery, in order to throw his whole time into 
the arrangements for the opening day, and this so greatly occupied 
him that he sometimes even forgot what the day would mean to 
him. The invitations were sent in Miss Messenger’s own name. 
They were all accepted, although there was naturally some little 
feeling of irritation at the Brewery, when it became known that 
there was to be a general sitting-down of all together. Migs 
Messenger also expressed her wish that the only beverage at the 
supper should be Messenger’s beer, and that of the best quality. 
The banquet, in imitation of the Lord Mayor’s dinner on the 
ninth of November, was to be a cold one, and solid, with plenty 
of ices, jellies, puddings, and fruit. But there was something 
said about glasses of wine for every guest after supper, 
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‘I suppose,’ said Angela, talking over this pleasant disposition 
of things with Harry, ‘that she means one or two toasts to be 
proposed. The first should be to the success of the Palace. The 
second, I think,’ and she blushed, ‘ will be the health of you, 
Harry—and of me.’ 

‘I think so much of you,’ said Harry, ‘all day long, that I 
never think of Miss Messenger at all. Tell me what she is like, 
this giver and dispenser of princely gifts. I suppose she really is 
the owner of boundless wealth ?’ 

‘ She has several millions, if you call that boundless. She has 
been a very good friend to me, and will continue so.’ 

‘You know her well ?’ 

‘I know her very well. Oh! Harry, do not ask me any more 
about her, or myself. When we are married I will tell you all 
about the friendship of Miss Messenger to me. You trust me, do 
you not ?’ 

‘Trust you! Oh, Angela!’ 

‘My secret, such as it is, is not a shameful one, Harry; and it 
has to do with the very girl, this Miss Messenger. Leave me with 
it till the day of our wedding. I wonder how far your patience 
will endure my secrets, for here is another. You know that I have 
a little money ?’ 

‘I am afraid, my Angela,’ said Harry, laughing, ‘that you 
must have made a terrible hole in it since you came here. Little 
or much, what does it matter tous? Haven’t we got the Two 
Thousand? Think of that tremendous lump.’ 

‘What can it matter?’ she cried. ‘Oh! Harry, I thank 
Heaven for letting me, too, have this great gift of sweet and dis- 
interested love. I thought it would never come to me.’ 

‘To whom, then, should it come ?’ 

‘Don’t, Harry, or—yes—go on thinking me all that you say, 
because it may help to make me all that you think. But that is 
not what I wanted to say. Would you mind very much, Harry, 
if I asked you to take my name?’ 

‘I will take any name you wish, Angela. If Iam your husband, 
what does it matter about any other name ?’ 

‘ And then one other thing, Harry. Will your guardian give 
his consent ?’ 

‘ Yes, I can answer for him that he will. And he will come to 
the wedding if I ask him.’ 

‘Then ask him, Harry.’ 


‘So,’ said Lord Jocelyn, ‘the dressmaker has relented, has 
she? Why, that is well. And Iam to give my consent? My 
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dear boy, I only want you to be happy. Besides, I am quite sure 
and certain that you will be happy.’ 

‘Everybody is, if he marries the woman he loves,’ said the 
young man sententiously. 

‘Yes—yes, if he goes on loving the woman he has married. 
However, Harry, you have my best wishes and my consent, since 
you are good enough to ask for it. Wait a bit.’ He got up and 
began to search about in drawers and desks. ‘I must give your 
fiancée a present, Harry. See—here is something good. Will 
you give her, with my best love and good wishes, this? It 
was once my mother’s.’ 

Harry looked at the gaud, set with pearls and rubies in old- 
fashioned style. 

‘Isit not,’ he asked,‘ rather too splendid for a—poor people in 
our position? ’ 

Lord Jocelyn laughed aloud. 

‘ Nothing,’ he said, ‘ can be too splendid for a beautiful woman. 
Give it her, Harry, and tell her I am glad she has consented to 
make you happy. Tell her I am more than glad, Harry. Say 
that I most heartily thank her. Yes, thank her. Tell her that. 
Say—that I thank her from my heart.’ 

As the day drew near the girls became possessed of a great fear. 
It seemed to allas if things were going to undergo some great 
and sudden change. They knew that the house was secured to 
them free of rent: but they were going to lose their queen, that 
presiding spirit who not only kept them together, but also kept 
them happy. In her presence there were no little tempers, and 
jealousies were forgotten. When she was with them they were all 
on their best behaviour. Now, it is an odd thing in girls—and I 
really think myself privileged, considering my own very small 
experience of the sex, in being the first to have discovered this 
important truth—that, whereas to boys, good ‘behaviour is too 
often a géne and a bore, girls prefer behaving well. They are 
happiest when they are good, nicely dressed, and sitting all in a 
row with company manners. But who, when Miss Kennedy went 
away, would lead them in the drawing-room? The change, how- 
ever, was going to be greater than they knew or guessed ; the draw- 
ing-room itself would become before many days a thing of the past, 
but the Palace would take its place. 

They all brought gifts: they were simple things, but they were 
offered with willing and grateful hearts. Rebekah brought the 
one volume of her father’s library which was well bound. It was 
a work written in imitation of Hervey’s ‘ Meditations, and dealt 
principally with tombs, and was therefore peculiarly appropriate 
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as a wedding present. Nelly brought a ring which had been her 
mother’s, and was so sacred to her that she felt it must be given 
to Miss Kennedy ; the other girls gave worked handkerchiefs, and 
collars, and such little things. 

Angela looked at the table on which she had spread all her 
wedding presents; the plated teapot, from Mrs. Bormalack; the 
girls’ work: Nelly’s ring: Rebekah’s book: Lord Jocelyn’s bracelet. 
She was happier with these trifles than if she had received in 
Portman Square the hundreds of gifts and jewelled things which 
would have poured in for the young heiress. 

And in the short fortnight she thought for everybody. Josephus 
received a message that he might immediately retire on the pen- 
sion which he would have received had he been fortunate in pro- 
motion and been compelled to go by ill-health: in other words, 
he was set free with three hundred pounds a year for life. He 
may now be seen any day in the Mile End Road or on Stepney 
Green, dressed in the fashion of a young man of twenty-one or so, 
walking with elastic step, because he is so young, yet manifesting 
a certain gravity, as becomes one who attends the evening lectures 
of the Beaumont Institute in French and arithmetic and takes a 
class on the Sabbath in connection with the Wesleyan body. After 
all, a man is only as old as he feels; and why should not Josephus, 
whose youth was cruelly destroyed, feel young again, now that his 
honour has been restored to him ? 

On the morning before the wedding, Angela paid two visits of 
considerable importance. 

The first was to Daniel Fagg, to whom she carried a small 
parcel. ‘ My friend,’ she said, ‘I have observed your impatience 
about your book. Your publisher thought that, as you are inex- 
perienced in correcting proofs, it would be best to have the werk 
done for you. And here, I am truly happy to say, is the book 
itself.’ 

He tore the covering from the book and seized it, as a mother 
would seize her child. 

‘My book!’ he gasped, ‘ my book !’ 

Yes: his book: bound in sober cloth, with an equilateral 
triangle on the cover for simple ornament. ‘The Primitive 
Alphabet, by Daniel Fagg.’ ‘* My book!’ 

Angela explained to him that his passage to Melbourne was 
taken, and that he would sail in a week: and that a small sum of 
money would be put into his hands on landing: and that a hun- 
dred copies of the book would be sent to Australia for him, with 
more if he wanted them. But she talked to idle ears, for Daniel 

was turning over the leaves and devouring the contents of his book. 
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‘ At all events,’ said Angela, ‘I have made one man happy.’ 

Then she walked to the Trinity Almshouse, and sought her old 
friend Captain Sorensen. 

To him she told her whole story from the very beginning, 
begging only that he would keep her secret till the next evening. 

‘ But, of course,’ said the sailor, ‘I knew, all along, that you 
were a lady born and bred. You might deceive the folk here, 
who’ve no chance, poor things, of knowing a lady when they see 
one—how should they? But you could not deceive a man who’s 
had his quarter-deck full of ladies. The only question in my 
mind was why you did it.’ 

‘You did not think that what Bunker said was true—did you, 
Captain Sorensen ?’ 

‘Nay,’ he replied. ‘ Bunker never liked you—and how I am 
to thank you enough for all you’ve done for my poor girl F 

‘Thank me, by continuing to be my dear friend and adviser,’ 
said Angela. ‘If I thought it would pleasure you to live out of 
this place——’ 

*‘No—no,’ said the Captain, ‘I could not take your money ; 
anyone may accept the provision of the asylum and be grateful.’ 

‘I knew you would say so—stay on then, Captain Sorensen. 
And as regards Nelly, my dear and fond Nelly.——’ 

It needs not to tell what she said and promised on behalf of 
Nelly. 

And at the house the girls were trying on the new white frocks 
and white bonnets in which they were to go to the wedding. They 
were all bridesmaids, but Nelly had the post of honour. 





Cuarrer XLIX. 


‘UPROUSE YE THEN, MY MERRY, MERRY MEN.’ 


AT nine in the morning, Harry presented himself at the House, 
no longer his own, for the signing of certain papers. The place 
was closed for a holiday, but the girls were already assembling in 
the show-room, getting their dresses laid out, trying on their 
gloves, and chattering like birds up in the branches on a fine spring 
morning. He found Angela sitting with an elderly gentleman— 
none other than the senior partner in the firm of her solicitors. 
He had a quantity of documents on the table before him, and as 
Harry opened the door he heard these remarkable words :— 

‘So the young man does not know—even at the eleventh 
hour!’ 

What it was he would learn, Harry cared not to inquire, He 
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‘Do you deliberately choose a life of work and ambition—with — 
perhaps—poverty ?? 
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had been told that there was a secret of some sort which he would 
learn in the course of the day. 

‘These papers, Harry,’ said his bride, ‘are certain documents 
which you have to sign, connected with that little fortune of which 
I told you.’ 

‘I hope,’ said Harry, ‘that the fortune, whatever it is, has 
been all-settled upon yourself absolutely.’ 

‘You will find, young gentleman,’ said the solicitor gravely, 
‘that ample justice—generous justice—has been done you.—Very 
well, I will say no more.’ 

‘Do you want me to sign without reading, Angela ?’ 

‘If you will so far trust me.’ 

He took the pen and signed where he was told to sign, without 
reading one word. If he had been ordered to sign away his life 
and liberty, he would have done so blindly and cheerfully at 
Angela’s bidding. The deed was signed and the act of signature 
was witnessed. 

So, that was done. There now remained only the ceremony. 
While the solicitor, who evidently disliked the whole proceeding 
as irregular and dangerous, was putting up the papers, Angela 
took her lover’s hands in hers and looked into his face with her 
frank and searching look. 

‘You do not repent, my poor Harry ?’ 

‘ Repent ?’ 

‘You might have done so much better: you might have 
married a lady ‘ 

The solicitor, overhearing these words, sat down and rubbed his 
nose with an unprofessional smile. 

‘Shall I not marry a lady?’ 

‘You might have found a rich bride: you might have led a 
lazy life with nothing to do, instead of which—oh ! Harry, there is 
still time. We are not due at the church for half an hour yet. 
Think. Do you deliberately choose a life of work and ambition— 
with—perhaps—poverty ?’ 

At this point the solicitor rose from his chair and walked softly 
to the window, where he remained for five minutes looking out 
upon Stepney Green with his back to the lovers. If Harry had 
been watching him, he would have remarked a curious tremulous 
movement of the shoulders. 

‘There is one thing more, Harry, that I have to ask you.’ 

‘Of course, you have only to ask me; whatever it is. Could I 
refuse you anything, who will give me so much?’ 

Their fingers were interlaced, their eyes were looking into each 
other. No; he could refuse her nothing. 
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‘I give you much? Oh! Harry—what is a woman’s gift of 
herself ? ’ 

Harry restrained himself. The solicitor might be sympa- 
thetic: but on the whole it was best to act as if he was not. Law 
has little to do with Love: Cupid has never yet been represented 
with the long gown. 

‘It is a strange request, Harry. It is connected with my—my 
little foolish secret. You will let me go away directly the service 
is over, and you will consent not to see me again until the evening, 
when I shall return. You, with all the girls, will meet me in the 
porch of the Palace at seven o’clock exactly. And, as Miss 
Messenger will come too, you will make your—perhaps your last 
appearance—my poor boy—in the character of a modern English 
gentleman in evening-dress. Tell your best man that he is to 
give his arm to Nelly: the other girls will follow two and two. 
Oh! Harry, the first sound of the organ in your Palace will be 
your own Wedding March: the first festival in your Palace will 
be in your own honour. Is not that what it should be?’ 

‘In your honour, dear, not mine. And Miss Messenger? Are 
we to give no honour to her who built the Palace ?’ 

‘Oh! yes--yes—yes.’ She put the question by with a careless 
gesture. ‘ But any one who happened to have the money, could do 
such a simple thing. The honour is yours because you invented 
it.’ 

‘From your hands, Angela, I will take all the honour that you 
please to give. So am I doubly honoured.’ 


There were no wedding bells at all: the organ was mute: the 
Parish Church of Stepney was empty: the spectators of the 
marriage were Mrs. Bormalack and Captain Sorensen, besides the 
girls and the bridegroom and Dick his best man. The Captain in 
the Salvation Army might have been present as well—he had been 
asked—but he was lying on the sick bed from which he was never 
to rise again. Lord and Lady Davenant were there: the former 
sleek, well contented, well dressed in broadcloth of the best: the 
latter agitated, restless, humiliated, because she had lost the thing 
she came across the Atlantic to claim, and was going home, after 
the splendour of the last three months, to the monotonous levels of 
Canaan City. Who could love Canaan City after the West End of 
London? What woman would look forward with pleasure to the 
dull and uneventful days, the local politics, the chapel squabbles, 
the little gatherings for tea and supper, after the enjoyment of a 
carriage and pair and unlimited theatres, operas and concerts, and 
footmen and such dinners as the average American, or the 
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average Englishman either, may arrive at seeing, even in visions ? 
Sweet content was gone: and though Angela meant well, and it 
was kind of her to afford the ambitious lady a glimpse of that 
great world into which she desired to enter, the sight—even this 
Pisgah glimpse—of a social Paradise to which she could never 
belong, destroyed her peace of mind, and she will for the rest of 
her life lie on a rock deploring. Not so her husband: his future is 
assured: he can eat and drink plentifully; he can sleep all the 
morning undisturbed: he is relieved of the anxieties connected with 
his Case : and though the respect due to rank is not recognised in 
the States, he has to bear none of its responsibilities, and has al- 
together abandoned the Grand Manner. At the same time, as one 
who very nearly became a British Peer, his position in Canaan 
City is enormously raised. 

They, then, were in the church. They drove there, not in 
Miss Messenger’s carriage, but with Lord Jocelyn. 

They arrived a quarter of an hour before the ceremony. When 
the curate who was to perform the ceremony arrived, Lord Jocelyn 
sought him in the vestry and showed hima special licence by which 
it was pronounced lawful, and even laudable, for Harry Goslett, 
bachelor, to take unto wife Angela Marsden Messenger, spinster. 

And at sight of that name did the curate’s knees begin to 
tremble and his hands to shake. 

‘Angela Marsden Messenger? Is it, then,’ he asked, ‘ the 
great heiress ?’ 

‘It is none other,’ said Lord Jocelyn. ‘ And she marries my 
ward—here is my card—by special licence.’ 

‘ But—but—is it a clandestine marriage ?’ 

‘Not at all. There are reasons why Miss Messenger desires to 
be married in Stepney. With them we have nothing to do. She 
has, of late, associated herself with many works of benevolence, 
but anonymously. In fact, my dear sir’—here Lord Jocelyn 
looked profoundly knowing—‘ my ward, the bridegroom, has always 
known her under another name, and even now does not know 
whom he is marrying. When we sign the books, we must, just 
to keep the secret a little longer, manage that he shall write his 
own name without seeing the names of the bride.’ 

This seeémed very irregular in the eyes of the curate, and at 
first he was for referring the matter to the rector, but finally gave 
in, on the understanding that he was to be no party to any con- 
cealment. 

And presently the wedding party walked slowly up the aisle, 
and Harry, to his great astonishment, saw his bride on Lord 
Jocelyn’s arm. There were cousins of the Messengers in plenty 
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who should have done this duty, but Angela would invite none of 
them. She came alone to Stepney; she lived and worked in the 
place alone; she wanted no consultation or discussion with the 
cousins ; she would tell them when all was done; and she knew 
very well that so great an heiress as herself could do nothing but 
what is right, when one has time to recover from the shock and 
to settle down and think things over. 

No doubt, though we have nothing to do with the outside 
world in this story, there was a tremendous rustling of skirts, 
shaking of heads, tossing of curls, wagging of tongues, and up- 
lifting of hands, the next morning when Angela’s cards were 
received and the news was in all the papers. And there was such 
a run upon interjections that the vocabulary broke down and 
people were fain to cry to one gnother in foreign tongues. 

For thus the announcement ran :— 

‘On Thursday, March the 20th, at the Parish Church, Stepney, 
Harry, son of the late Samuel Goslett, Sergeant of the 120th 
Regiment of the Line, to Angela Marsden, daughter of the late 
John Marsden Messenger and granddaughter of the late John 
Messenger, of Portman Square and Whitechapel.’ 

This was a pretty blow among the cousins. The greatest 
heiress in England, who they had hoped would marry a duke, or 
a marquis, or an earl at least, had positively and actually married 
the son of a common soldier—well, a non-commissioned officer— 
the same thing. What did it mean? What could it mean? 

Others, who knew Harry and his story, who had sympathy 
with him on account of his many good qualities; who owned that 
the obscurity of his birth was but an accident shared with him by 
many of the most worthy, excellent, brilliant, useful, well-bred, 
delightful men of the world; rejoiced over the strange irony of 
Fate which had first lifted this soldier’s son out of the gutter, and 
then, with apparent malignity, dropped him back again, only, 
however, to raise him once more far higher than before. For, 
indeed, the young man was now rich—with his vats and his mash- 
tubs, his millions of casks, his Old and his Mild and his Bitter, and 
his Family at nine shillings the nine-gallon cask, and his accumu- 
lated millions,‘ beyond the potential dream of avarice.’ If he 
chooses to live more than half his time in Whitechapel, that is no 
concern of anybody’s; and if his wife chooses to hold a sort of 
court at the abandoned East, to surround herself with people un- 
heard of in society, not to say out of it, why should she not? Any 
of the Royal princes might have done the same thing if they had 
chosen and had been well advised. Further, if, between them, 
Angela and her husband have established a superior Aquarium, a 
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glorified Crystal Palace, in which all the shows are open, all the 
performers are drilled and trained amateurs, and all the work 
actually is done for nothing; in which the management is by the 
people themselves, who will have no interference from priest or 
parson, rector or curate, philanthropist or agitator; and no 
patronage from societies, well-intentioned young ladies, med- 
dling benevolent persons and officious promoters, starters, and 
shovers-along with half an eye fixed on heaven and the remaining 
eye and a half on their own advancement ; if, in fact, they choose 
to do these things—-why not? It is an excellent way of spending 
their time and a change from the monotony of society. 

Again, it is said that Harry, now Harry Messenger, by the 
provision of old John Messenger’s will, is the President, or the 
Chairman, or the Honorary Secretary, in fact, the spring and stay 
and prop, of a new and most formidable Union or Association, 
which threatens, unless it be nipped in the bud, very considerable 
things of the greatest importance to the country. It is, in fact, a 
League of Working Men for the Promotion and Advancement ot 
their own interests. Its Prospectus sets forth that, having looked 
in vain among the candidates for the House of Commons for any 
representative who had been in the past, or was likely to be in the 
future, of the slightest use to them in the House; having found 
that neither Conservatives, nor Liberals, nor Radicals, have ever 
been, or are ever likely to be, prepared with any real measure 
which should in the least concern themselves and their own wants ; 
and fully recognising the fact that in the Debates of the House 
the interests of labour and the duties of Government towards the 
labouring classes are never recognised or understood ; the working 
men of the country hereby form themselves into a General League 
or Union, which shall have no other object whatever than the 
study of their own rights and interests. The question of wages 
will be left to the different Unions, except in those cases where 
there is no Union, or where the men are inarticulate (as in the 
leading case, now some ten years old, of the gas stokers), througa 
ignorance and drink. And the immediate questions before the 
Union will be, first, the dwelling-houses of the working men, which 
are to be made clean, safe, and healthy: next, their food and 
drink, which are to be unadulterated, pure, and genuine, and are 
to pass through no more hands than is necessary, and to be dis- 
tributed at the actual cost price without the intervention of small 
shops: next, instruction, for which purpose the working men will 
elect their own School Bowrds and burn all the foolish reading- 
books at present in use, and abolish spelling as a part of educa- 
tion, and teach the things necessary for all trades: next, clothing, 
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which will be made for them by their own men working for them- 
selves, without troubling the employers of labour at all: next, a 
newspaper of their own, which will refuse any place to political 
agitators, leaders, partisans, and professional talkers, and be de- 
voted to the questions which really concern working men, and 
especially the question of how best to employ the Power which is 
in their hands, and report continually what is doing, what must 
be done, and how it must be done. And lastly, emigration, so 
that in every family it shall be considered necessary for some to 
go, and the whole country shall be mapped out into districts, and 
only a certain number be allowed to remain. 

Now, the world being so large as it is, and Englishmen and 
Scotchmen being so masterful that they must needs go straight 
to the front and stay there, it cannot but happen that the world 
will presently, that is, in two generations, or three at the most, be 
overrun with the good old English blood: whereupon, until the 
world gets too small, which will not happen for another ten 
thousand years or so, there will be the purest, most delightful, 
and most heavenly Millennium. Rich people may come into it if 
they please, but they will not be wanted : in fact, rich people will 
die out : and it will soon come to be considered an unhappy thing, 
as it undoubtedly is, to be born rich. ~ 

Lastly, the Union will devote part of its energies to the con- 
sideration of how life may be made happy. 


‘ Whose daughters ye are,’ concluded the curate, closing 
his book, ‘as long as ye do well and are not afraid with any 
amazement.’ 

He led the way into the vestry, where the book lay open, and 
sitting at the table he made the proper entries. 

Then Harry took his place and signed. Now, behold! as he 
took the pen in his hand, Lord Jocelyn artfully held blotting- 
paper in readiness, and in such a manner as to hide the name of 
the bride: then Angela signed: then the witnesses, Lord Jocelyn 
and Captain Sorensen. And then there were shakings of hand 
and kissings. And before they came away the curate ventured 
timidly to whisper congratulations, and that he had no idea of 
the honour—And then Angela stopped him and bade him to her 
wedding-feast that evening at the new Palace of Delight. 

Then Lord Jocelyn distributed largesse, the largest kind of 
largesse, among the people of the church. 

But it surely was the strangest of weddings. For when they 
reached the church door the bride and bridegroom kissed each 
other, and then he placed her in the carriage, in which the Daven- 
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ants and Lord Jocelyn also seated themselves, and so they drove 
off. 

‘We shall see her again to-night,’ said Harry. ‘Come, Dick, 
we have got a long day to get through—seven hours. Let us go 
fora walk. I can’t sit down: I can’t rest: I can’t do anything. 
Let us go for a walk, and wrangle.’ 

They left the girls and strode away, and did not return until 
it was past six o’clock and already growing dark. 

The girls, in dreadful lowness of spirits, and feeling as flat as 
s0 many pancakes, returned to their house and sat down with their 
hands in their laps, to do nothing for seven hours. Did one ever 
hear that the maidens at a marriage—do the customs of any 
country present an example of such a thing—returned to the 
bride’s house without either bride or bridegroom? Did one ever 
hear of a marriage where the groom left the bride at the church 
door, and went away for a six hours’ walk? 

As for Captain Sorensen, he went to the Palace and pottered 
about, getting snubbed by the persons in authority. There was 
still much to be done before the evening, but there was time: all 
would be done. Presently he went away; but he, too, was restless 
and agitated: he could not rest at home: the possession of the 
secret: the thought of his daughter’s future: the strange and un- 
looked-for happiness that had come to him in his old age: these 
things agitated him: nor could even his fiddle bring him any 
consolation: and the peacefulness of the Almshouse, which gene- 
rally soothed him, this day irritated him. Therefore he wandered 
about, and presently appeared at the House, where he took dinner 
with the girls, and they talked about what would happen. 

The first thing that happened was the arrival of a cart—a 
spring cart—with the name of a Regent Street firm upon it. The 
men took out a great quantity of parcels and brought them into 
the show-room. All the girls ran down to see what it meant, 
because on so great a day everything, said Nelly, must mean 
something. 

‘Name of Armitage?’ asked the man. ‘This is for you, Miss. 
Name of Sorensen? This is for you.’ And so on,a parcel for 
everyone of the girls. 

Then he went away and they all looked at each other. 

‘Hadn’t you better,’ asked Captain Sorensen, ‘ open the parcels, 
girls ?’ 

They opened them. 

‘Oh——h!’ 

Behold! for every girl such a present as none of them had ever 


imagined, The masculine pen cannot describe the sweet things 
L2 
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which they found there; not silks and satins, but pretty things ; 
with boots, because dressmakers are apt to be shabby in the matter 
of boots; and with handkerchiefs and pretty scarves and gloves 
and serviceable things of all sorts. 

More than this: there was a separate parcel tied up in white 
paper for every girl, and on it, in pencil, ‘ For the wedding supper 
at the Palace of Delight.’ And in it gauze, or lace, for brides- 
maids’ head-dress, and white kid gloves and a necklace with a 
locket, and inside the locket a portrait of Miss Kennedy and out- 
side her Christian name, Angela. Also for each girl a little note, 
‘ For: with Miss Messenger’s love ;’ but for Nelly, whose parcel 
was like Benjamin’s mess, the note was, ‘ For Nelly, with Miss 
Messenger’s kindest love.’ 

‘ That,’ said Rebekah, but without jealousy, ‘is because you 
were Miss Kennedy’s favourite. Well! Miss Messenger must be 
fond of her, and no wonder!’ 

‘No wonder at all,’ said Captain Sorensen. 

And nobody guessed. Nobody had the least suspicion. 

While they were all admiring and wondering Mrs. Bormalack 
ran over breathless. 

‘ My dears!’ she cried, ‘look what’s come!’ 

Nothing less than a beautiful black silk dress. 

‘Now go away, Captain Sorensen,’ she said ; ‘ you men are only 
hindering. And we’ve got to try on things. Oh! good gracious! 
To think that Miss Messenger would remember me, of all people 
in the world. Tobesure Mr. Bormalack was one of her collectors, 
and she may have heard about ne——’ 

‘ No,’ said Rebekah, ‘ it is through Miss Kennedy ; no one has 
been forgotten who knew her.’ 


At seven o’clock that evening the great hall of the Palace was 
pretty well filled with guests. Some of them, armed with white 
wands, acted as stewards, and it was understood that on the arrival 
of Miss Messenger a lane was to be formed and the procession to 
the dais at the end of the hall was to pass through that lane. 

Outside, in the vestibule, stood the wedding party waiting : the 
bridegroom with his best man, and the bridesmaids in their white 
dresses, flowing gauze and necklaces, and gloves, and flowers—a 
very sweet and beautiful bevy of girls; Harry for the last time in 
his life, he thought with a sigh, in evening dress. Within the 
hall there were strange rumours flying about. It was said that 
Miss Messenger herself had been married that morning, and that 
the procession would be for her wedding ; but others knew better : 
it was Miss Kennedy’s wedding; she had married Harry Goslett, 
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the man they called Gentleman Jack ; and Miss Kennedy, every- 
body knew, was patronised by Miss Messenger. 

At ten minutes past seven, two carriages drew up. From the 
first of these descended Harry’s bride, led by Lord Jocelyn; and 
from the second the Davenants. 

Yes; Harry’s bride. But whereas in the morning she had 
been dressed in a plain white frock and white bonnet like her 
bridesmaids ; she was now arrayed in white satin, mystic, wonderful, 
with white veil, and white flowers, and round her white throat a 
necklace of sparkling diamonds, and diamonds in her hair. 

Harry stepped forward with beating heart. 

‘Take her, boy,’ said Lord Jocelyn proudly. ‘But you have 
married—not Miss Kennedy at all—but Angela Messenger.’ 

Harry took his bride’s hand in a kind of stupor. What did 
Lord Jocelyn mean ? 

‘Forgive me, Harry,’ she said, ‘say you forgive me.’ 

Then he raised her veil and kissed her forehead before them all. 
But he could not speak, because all in a moment the sense of what 
this would mean poured upon his brain in a great wave, and he 
would fain have been alone. 

It was Miss Kennedy—indeed— but glorified into a great lady ; 
oh !—oh—MISS MESSENGER! . 

The girls, frightened, were shrinking together; even Rebekah 
was afraid, at the great and mighty name of Messenger. 

Angela went among them, and kissed them all with words of 
encouragement. ‘Can you not love me, Nelly,’ she said, ‘ as well 
when I am rich as when I was poor?’ 

Then the chief officers in the Brewery advanced, offering con- 
gratulations in timid accents, because they knew now that Miss 
Kennedy the dressmaker, of whom such hard things had been 
sometimes said in their own presence and by their own wives, was 
no other than the sole partner in the brewery, and that her husband 
had worked among them for a daily wage. What did these things 
mean? They made respectable men afraid. One person there 
was, however, who at sight of Miss Messenger, for whom he was 
waiting with anxious heart, having a great desire to present his own 
case of unrewarded zéal, turned pale,'and broke through the crowd 
with violence and fled. It was Uncle Bunker. 

And then the stewards appeared at the open doors, and the 
procession was formed. 

First the stewards themselves—being all clerks of the Brewery 
—walked proudly at the head, carrying their white wands like 
rifles. Next came Harry and the bride, at sight of whom, the 
guests shouted and roared; next came Dick Coppin with Nelly, 
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and Lord Jocelyn with Rebekah, and the Chief Brewer with Lady 
Davenant, of course in her black velvet and war paint, and Lord 
Davenant with Mrs. Bormalack, and the Chief Accountant with 
another bridesmaid, and Captain Sorensen with another, and then 
the rest. 

Then the organ burst into a Wedding March, rolling and 
pealing about the walls and roof of the mighty hall, and amid its 
melodious thunder and the shouts of the wedding guests, Harry 
led his bride slowly through the lane of curious and rejoicing faces, 
till they reached the dais. 

When all were arranged with the bride seated in the middle, 
her husband standing at her right and the bridesmaids grouped 
behind them, Lord Jocelyn stepped to the front and read in a loud 
voice part of the deed of gift, which he then gave with a deep 
bow to Angela, who placed it in her husband’s hands. 

Then she stepped forward and raised her veil, and stood before 
them all, beautiful as the day, and with tears in hereyes. Yet 
she spoke in firm and clear accents which all could hear. It was 
her first and last public speech : for Angela belongs to that rapidly 
diminishing body of women who prefer to let the men do all the 
public speaking. 

‘My dear friends, she said; ‘my kind friends: I wish first 
that you should clearly understand that this Palace has been in- 
vented and designed for you by my husband. All I have done is 
to build it. Now it is yours with all it contains. I pray God 
that it may be used worthily and for the joy and happiness of all. 
I declare this Palace of Delight open, the property of the people, 
to be administered and governed by them and them alone, iu trust 
for each other.’ 

This was all she said, and the people cheered again, and the 
organ played ‘ God Save the Queen.’ 

With this simple ceremony was the Palace of Delight thrown 
open to the world. What better beginning could it have than a 
wedding party? What better omen could there be than that the 
Palace, like the Garden of Eden, should begin with the happiness 
of a wedded pair ? 


At this point there presented itself, to those who drew up the 
programme, a grave practical difficulty. Itwasthis. The Palace 
could only be declared open in the Great Hall itself. Also, it could 
be only in the Great Hall that the banquet could take place. Now, 
how were the fifteen hundred guests to be got out of the way 
and amused while the tables were laid and the cloth spread? 
There could not be, it is true, the splendour and costly plate and 
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épergnes and flowers of my Lord Mayor’s great dinner, but orna- 
ment of some kind there must be upon the tables, and even with 
an army of drilled waiters it takes time to lay covers for fifteen 
hundred people. 

But there was no confusion. Once more the procession was 
formed and marched round the hall, headed by the band of the 
Guards, visiting first the gymnasium, then the library, then the 
concert-room, and lastly the theatre. Here they paused and the 
bridal party took their seats. The people poured in: when every seat 
was taken, the stewards invited the rest into the concert-room. In 
the theatre a little sparkling comedy was played: in the concert- 
room a troupe of singers discoursed sweet madrigals and glees. 
Outside the waiters ran backwards and forwards as busy as Diogenes 
with his tub, but more to the purpose. 

When, in something over an hour, the performances were 
finished, the stewards found that the tables were laid, one running 
down the whole length of the hall and shorter ones across the 
hall. Everybody had a card with his place upon it: there was no 
confusion, and while trumpeters blared a welcome, they all took 
their places in due order. 

Angela and her husband sat in the middle of the long table ; 
at Angela’s left hand was Lord Jocelyn, at Harry’s right Lady 
Davenant. Opposite the bride and bridegroom sat the Chief 
Brewer and the Chief Accountant. The bridesmaids spread out 
right and left. All Angela’s friends and acquaintances of Stepney 
Green were there, except three. For old Mr. Maliphant was sitting 
as usual in the boarding-house, conversing with unseen persons 
and laughing and brandishing a pipe: and with him Daniel Fagg 
sat hugging his book. And in his own office sat Bunker, sick at 
heart. For he remembered his officious private letter to Miss 
Messenger, and he felt that he had, indeed, gone and done it. 

The rest of the long table was filled up by the clerks and 
superior officers of the Brewery: at the shorter tables sat the 
rest of the guests, including even the draymen and errand-boys. 
And so the feast began while the Band of the Guards played for 
them. 

It was a royal feast, with the most magnificent cold sirloins of 
roast beef and rounds of salt beef, legs of mutton, saddles of 
mutton, haunches of mutton, loins of veal, ribs of pork, legs of 
pork, great hams, huge turkeys, capons, fowls, ducks and geese, all 
done to a turn, so that the honest guests fell to with a mighty will, 
and wished that such a wedding might come once a month at 
least, with such a supper. And Messenger’s beer, as much as you 
pleased, for everybody. At a moment like this, would one, even 
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at the High Table, venture to ask, to say nothing of wishing for, 
aught but Messenger’s beer ? 

After the hacked and mangled remains of the first course were 
removed there came puddings, pies, cakes, jellies, ices, blancmange 
all kinds of delicious things. 

And after this was done, and eating was stayed, and only the 
memory left of the enormous feed, the Chief Brewer rose and pro- 
posed, in a few words, the health of the bride and bridegroom. He 
said that it would be a lasting sorrow to all of them that they had 
not been present at the auspicious event of the morning: but that 
it was in some measure made up to them by the happiness they 
had enjoyed together that evening. If anything, he added, could 
make them pray more heartily for the happiness of the bride, it 
would be the thought that she refused to be married from her house 
in the West End, but came to Stepney among the workmen and 
managers of her own Brewery, and preferred to celebrate her wed- 
ding feast in the magnificent hall which she had given to the 
people of the place. And he had one more good thing to tell 
them. Miss Messenger, when she gave that precious thing, her 
hand, retained her name. There would still be a Messenger at 
the head of the good old House. 

Harry replied in a few words, and the wedding-cake went 
round. Then Dick Coppin proposed success to the Palace of 
Delight. 

‘ Harry,’ whispered Angela, ‘if you love me, speak now, from 
your very heart.’ 

He sprang to his feet and spoke to the people as they had 
never heard any yet speak. 

After telling them what the Palace was, what it was meant to 
be, a place for the happiness and recreation of all ; how they were 
to make their own amusements for themselves; how there were 
class-rooms where all kinds of arts and accomplishments would 
be taught ; how, to ensure order and good behaviour it was neces- 
sary that they should form their own volunteer police; how there 
were to be no politics and no controversies within those walls, and 
how the management of all was left to committees of their own 
choosing, he said :— 

‘Friends all, this is, indeed, such a thing as the world has 
never yet seen. You have been frequently invited to join together 
and combine for the raising of wages: you are continually invited 
to follow leaders who promise to reform land laws, when you have 
no land and never will have any ; to abolish the House of Lords, 
in which you have no part, share, or lot ; to sweep away a Church 
which does not interfere with you; but who have nothing—no, 
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nothing to offer you, out of which any help or advantage will come 
to you. And you are always being told to consider life as a long 
period of resignation under inevitable suffering: and you are told 
to submit your reason, your will, yourselves, to authority, and all 
will be well with you. No one yet has given you the chance of 
making yourselves happy. In this place you will find, or you will 
make for yourselves, all the things which make the lives of the 
rich happy. Here you will have music, dancing, singing, acting, 
painting, reading, games of skill, games of chance, companionship, 
cheerfulness, light, warmth, comfort—everything. When these 
things have been enjoyed for a time they will become a necessity 
for you, and a part of the education for your young people. They 
will go on to desire other things which cannot be found by any 
others for you, but which must be found by yourselves and for 
yourselves. My wife has placed in your hands the materials for 
earthly joy: it lies with you to learn how to use them: it lies 
with you to find what other things are necessary: how the people 
who have all the Power there is, must find out what they want, 
and help themselves to it, standing shoulder to shoulder by means 
of that Power: how those enemies are not the rich, whom your 
bawlers in Whitechapel Road ignorantly accuse, but quite another 
kind—and you must find out for yourselves who these are. It is 
not by setting poor against rich, or by hardening the heart of rich 
against poor, that you will succeed: it is by independence and 
by knowledge. All sorts and conditions of men are alike. As are 
the vices of the rich so are your own: as are your virtues so are 
theirs. But, hitherto, the rich have had things which you could 
not get. Now all that is altered: in the Palace of Delight we are 
equal to the richest: there is nothing which we, too, cannot have : 
what they desire we desire : what they have we shall have: we can 
all love: we can all laugh: we can all feel the power of music: 
we can dance and sing: or we can sit in peace and meditate. In 
this Palace, as in the outer world, remember that you have the 
Power. The time for envy, hatred, and accusations has gone 
by : because we working men have, at last, all the Power there is 
to have. Let us use it well. But the Palace will be for joy and 
happiness, not for political wrangles. Brothers and sisters, we will 
no longer sit down in resignation: we will take the same joy in 
this world that the rich have taken. Life is short for us all: let 
us make the most of it for ourselves and for each other. There 
are so many joys within our reach: there are so many miseries 
which we can abolish. In this house, which is a Temple of Praise, 
we shall all together continually be thinking how to bring more 
sunshine into our lives, more change, more variety, more happiness.’ 
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A serious ending: because Harry spoke from his heart. As he 
took his seat in deep silence, the organ broke forth again, and 
played, while the people stood, the grand Old Hundredth Psalm. 

A serious ending to the feast ; but Life is serious. 


Ten minutes later, the bride rose and the band played a joyful 
march, while the wedding procession once more formed and marched 
down the hall, and the people poured out into the streets to cheer, 
and Angela and her husband drove away for their honeymoon. 

The Palace of Delight is in working order now: and Stepney 
is already transformed. A new period began in this night for all 
who were present. For the first time they understood that life 
may be made happy: for the first time they resolved that they 
would find out for themselves the secret of happiness. The angel 
with the flaming sword has stepped from the gates of the earthly 
Paradise, and all may enter therein and taste, unreproved, of all 
the fruits except the apples of the Tree of Life—which has been 
removed, long since, to another Place. 


(The End.) 





Che Philistine Curng. 


I FRANKLY admit it: I am a Philistine. I have no pretensions to 
superfine double-extra-distilled original and only genuine culture, 
as prepared by Messrs. Matthew Arnold and Co., general culture 
dealers, Oxford and London. I know absolutely nothing about 
the Platonists, the Humanists, and the Renaissance. I am weak 
on Florentines, and quite incapable of distinguishing a third-rate 
Romanino from a genuine original Giorgione. Indeed, I am not 
quite sure that I could tell even a Romney from a Sir Joshua, and 
I feel safest about Rubens when I see his name conspicuously 
painted by duly constituted authority in large letters on the frame 
of his pictures. Still, even a worm will turn; and I am not a 
worm, but an eminently respectable British Philistine. Therefore 
I am going to turn now, and have an innings against culture, all 
on my own personal account. I want to crush culture under my 
heel: I want to grind it all to atoms, as I should like to grind 
some of the ridiculous nonsense with which it has bored and 
annoyed me for the last ten years. 

The fact is, I am sick and tired of culture. My own wife and 
daughters have got it in the most virulent form, and they have 
introduced it into every room of my house, and into every shelf 
in my library. They have taken my own sanctum of sanctums in 
hand, and they have estheticized it for me from floor to ceiling 
against my will. But all that I could overlook: what I can’t 
overlook is their gibes and jeers at me for being a Philistine. 
Now, why shouldn’t I be a Philistine in my own quiet unobtrusive 
way, if only I choose to be so? I don’t go about interfering with 
persons of culture, and why should persons of culture interfere 
with me? I let them enjoy their blue china by their own over- 
mantels; I let them read their old French ballades in their 
Chippendale arm-chairs; I let them discuss Fra Angelico or 
Fra Diavolo, whichever they please, without a word of blame or 
remonstrance: and why, in the name of all that’s sacred, can’t 
they let me repose in peace at Askelon Villa, Gath, without drag- 
ging me forth perpetually from my gentle retirement to point 
their moral and adorn their tale? Do I ever throw stones at their 
adored Aphrodite ; and if not, why should they throw stones at my 
peaceful and unobtrusive Dagon? They may not happen to 
admire his fishy tail and his general sinuousness and suppleness of 
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outline; but neither do I admire the brazen-faced demeanour 
and extremely scanty attire of their Cytherean hussy. What I 
ask is this: may not a quiet sugar-broker’s clerk of a Philistine 
like myself enjoy life after his own fashion without being held up 
to ridicule daily in a philesthetic press, as the incarnation of all 
that is stolid, stupid, low, and vulgar in our poor fallen human 
nature ? 

But I’m not going to declaim and shriek over this matter, like 
the xsthetic Bacchants: I’m just going quietly to discuss it with 
you, most courteous reader (readers are always called courteous 
in order to keep them in good humour), and to show you how 
very much more sensible a Philistine is than one of the children 
of light at the present day. I will admit that some twenty years 
since or so, we of Philistia were really in a very parlous condition. 
We did unspeakable things in the way of white-and-gold drawing 
room papers, and of Axminster carpets with bunches of red roses 
and blue forget-me-nots symmetrically disposed at even distances 
on a bare ground. We were delightfully and utterly barbaric in 
our tastes and feelings: we knew and cared for none of these 
things. But in those days there arose prophets in our midst who 
came and preached to us as Jonah preached to the great city of 
Nineveh—no mealy-mouthed men with talk of Aphrodite and 
peacock feathers on their tongue, but solid organ-voiced Ruskins, 
thundering Jeremiads against us for our atrocious curtains and 
our unutterable Berlin-wool-work chairs. Now, we none of us 
deny that those preachers did us good: we were thoroughly 
frightened at the strength of their denunciations, and we began 
earnestly to encourage schools of art, to read esthetic books and 
to seek after Mr. Morris’s pomegranate wall-papers, and Dr. 
Dresser’s Linthorpe pottery. All that is matter of ancient history 
now, and has passed away as utterly as the Mohawks or the Della 
Cruscans, Corinthian Tom or the Ratcatcher’s Daughter. The 
Philistia that was of old is now no more, and the persons of cul- 
ture who used to laugh at us because we did not follow their lead 
now laugh at us because, forsooth, we venture to ape and imitate 
the manners of our betters. This is the aspect of Philistia which 
I am here concerned to defend: this is the attack of the cultured 
classes which I am now anxious to oppose with all the united forces 
of Gaza and Pheenicia. 

‘The poor Philistine,’ says our cultured critic nowadays in all 
his weekly organs, ‘the poor unhappy Philistine has seen the error 
of his ways in one direction, only to go more hopelessly wrong than 
ever in another. After much girding and poking at him with 
Japanese fans and medieval ivories we have at last woke him up 
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by continuous prodding to a due sense of his awful and inartistic 
natural condition. The hapless and helpless creature, awakening 
suddenly to zsthetic consciousness in the marble-papered hall of 
his stucco villa, becomes vaguely sensible that there is something 
radically wrong with his native artistic status. After the fashion 
of the Philistines, he proceeds at once to apply a nostrum and to 
dose himself for a minor symptom. He says to himself, “ The 
Raphael Snookses are people of culture: let me see what they do 
for themselves.” So he hastens away to Raphael Snooks’s house: 
he takes note of the walls, the floors, the windows and the ceil- 
ings: he observes the fans, the vases, and the oriental blue: he 
masters all the outward and visible signs of the esthetic regene- 
ration: and then he goes on his way rejoicing, in the full belief 
that he has acquired at a single lesson the whole secret of culture. 
He gathers around him his wife and children, and he says to them, 
“ T have found out how it is all done. You take one pomegranate 
wall-paper ; one bordered carpet with polished floor sides; one 
dozen Japanese fans; a selection of poems by Messrs. Gosse, 
Rossetti, Swinburne, and Lewis Morris, appropriately bound in 
white parchinent covers ; a volume of essays on the history of the 
Renaissance; and a few miscellaneous bronzes, modern Venetian 
glass ornaments, and artist’s proofs of Mr. Whistler’s etchings. 
You arrange them all in a regular order, and the result is true 
culture, as represented by the Raphael Snookses.” Next, he carries 
out his scheme accordingly, and comes to the conclusion that he 
has now got the genuine article, when he is really quite ignorant 
of Filippino Lippi, and doesn’t know a thing about the marks on 
Rouen faience. As though there could be any true estheticism 
without an intimate knowledge of the Malatesta family, or any 
real merit in Barberini pottery when possessed by a man who is 
grossly unacquainted with gnostic gems.’ 

Now, this sort of thing, which I hear talked volubly about me 
every day, is quite enough to sicken any intelligent Philistine of 
the whole esthetic business. When the artistic revival in England 
began, there were lots of us who really looked upon it with interest 
and pleasure. Philistines as we were, we saw that our houses 
stood sadly in need of being swept and garnished. We heard Mr. 
Ruskin’s sermons, and we thought to ourselves that though he put 
matters a little too strongly, after his eccentric fashion, there was 
really something in it. So, many of us set to work and did our 
best to do as we were told by the highest artistic authorities. 
‘Never you mind about Ghirlandajos and Luca della Robbias,’ our 
teachers told us with iterative emphasis ; ‘these high things are 
for the likes of us, and you who are but citizens and liverymen of 
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Gath can never possibly rise to understand them. Just be satis- 
fied with such simple little developments of everyday art as may 
perhaps approve themselves to your rudimentary asthetic vision. 
We will devise decorative wall-papers for your drawing-rooms: 
do you go and hang them. We will design cups and saucers for 
your five o’clock tea-table : do you go and drink out of them. We 
will write pretty essays for you on the A BC of Italian art: do 
you go and read them. But no meddling with Michael Angelos 
and Titians, we beseech you, until you have mastered the theory 
of teapots and comprebended the eternal fitness of a brown earth- 
enware pipkin.’ We who were poor attentive Philistines bowed 
and acquiesced: we went away as those same Ninevites went awa y 
from the preaching of Jonah, converted en masse ; and we repented, 
if not in sackcloth and ashes, at least in sage-green and terra-cotta- 
coloured satins. ‘ 

So there came a social revolution. We Philistines meekly did 
as we were told, and the people of culture had their own way for a 
year and a day with our homes and hearths, to deck them up and 
alter them as seemed best in their own eyes. At first the people 
of culture enjoyed it hugely. They felt themselves the Robespierres 
of a new dispensation ; they hacked down our vases and gaslights 
without fear or pity; they were puffed up with pride at the 
immense improvements they had introduced into the minds and 
homes of the Gathites. But after a time, it began to strike them 
that they were really undermining the sources of their own supre- 
macy. ‘We,’ they said to themselves cautiously in private téte-d- 
téte, ‘are the really cultured classes: we are the salt of the earth 
from whom all the other dwellers on this oblate spheroid are ulti- 
mately salted and zstheticized. But if this sort of thing goes on 
much longer, the mere ordinary vulgar Philistine will hardly be 
distinguishable from us, the apostles of zstheticism, at a casual 
glance. We must crush this movement before it goes any further, 
or else our own sacred authority may by-and-by come to be dis- 
puted. After all, these people are stili only Philistines at heart 
as of yore: they know nothing at all at first hand about our pre- 
cious Renaissance, and they are absolutely ignorant as to the 
Greek romances of the Macedonian decadence. We must insist 
strongly upon these points, or else we may really be confounded 
with the merest pretenders who buy their furniture in Tottenham 
Court Road, and derive their ideas about bric-d-brac from ladies’ 
newspapers.’ 

Now, I don’t for a moment deny that there is a kernel of solid 
truth in these reflections of the cultured person. No doubt, a 
great many of us Philistines have been ready simply to follow the 
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fashion for fashion’s sake, and have talked about the Renaissance 
quite as volubly as Mr. Rondelet himself in that delightful book, 
the ‘Monks of Thelema.’ But, on the whole, I maintain that we 
Philistines as a class have done and are doing just what ought to 
be expected of us. We are not and we cannot be all connoisseurs : 
indeed, a nation composed entirely of connoisseurs would be, in my 
humble opinion, even more unutterably dull than a nation com- 
posed entirely of unregenerate Philistines. Fancy the vast sea of 
boredom, the infinite expanse ot priggishness, opened before one’s 
gaze by the very prospect! Well, we are not connoisseurs, and 
this after all is the first count of the indictment brought against us 
by aggressive culture; the head and front of our corporate offend- 
ing as Philistine culprits. But in the old days our artistic pastors 
and masters used to tell us that that was just the very thing we 
could never be. They did not blame us for not being well up in 
old Japanese bronzes, or for not having studied the frescoes in 
some obscure church in a remote quarter of Florence, but for not 
making our own simple surroundings beautiful in our own simple 
and practicable way. At present we have begun to do this, and 
now we are called hard names because, not being professional art- 
critics, we venture to buy the prettiest things we can get in the 
open market, and to make our homes as pleasant and sightly as 
we can within the limits of our own small means. It is the art- 
critic himself who has shifted ground; and in my humble opinion 
the last state of that man is worse than the first. 

Let us just look the question in the face, and see what the 
critics really mean by their hard sneers at our unfortunate con- 
dition. In the first place, I protest, as a humble individual 
Philistine, against the fashionable artistic implication that art is a 
sort of spécialité for the wealthy few of the great country-houses. 
Our prophets did not tell us so in the old days: they told us that 
art might be applied to every department of life, however lowly ; 
and that we ought to bethink us of chairs and tables, of plates and 
glasses, before we took upon us to buy priceless Old Masters or to 
set up marble statues by Gibson in our public places. But nowa- 
days the minor prophets of the new school declare that modern 
Venetian glass is mere dross, that cheap Japanese vases are a snare 
and a delusion, that wall-papers and carpets without Botticelli and 
Henri Deux ware are both but as sounding brass and as a tinkling 
cymbal, All these things, they say, are mere vulgar upholstery : 
a good solid old-fashioned Philistine house, with its frank Philistin- 
ism in tone and colour, seems to these superfine critics to have 
been a far more honest, straightforward, unpretentious sort of thing 
than your modern Bedford Park villa, with its cheap Queen Anne 
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exterior and its wretched parody of an esthetic drawing-room 
inside. Now, what does this mean save that we ought all to be 
born to splendid fortunes of ten thousand a year? Nobody appre- 
ciates the desirability of possessing such a fortune better than I do: 
we Philistines have never been accused of a Quixotic disregard for 
the value of money: but then, the thing is impossible. We can’t 
have ten thousand a year each all round—at least, not while things 
continue in their present groove in the city of London. Well 
then, the modern esthetic platform means one of two things: 
either we must all attain the impossible, or else the vast mass of 
humanity must go on for ever living in the midst of outer ugliness, 
while art and beauty are to be the exclusive prerogative of the 
chosen few in a very limited wealthy circle. 

On the other hand, what I, as a representative modern Philis- 
tine, contend for is this: that we are doing quite right in zstheti- 
cizing ourselves with our own small contrivances as far as we can, 
and that if culture laughs at us for doing so, then culture itself 
(let me say it boldly) is vulgar, snobbish, materialistic and worldly- 
minded. Grant that our paper is a less noble substance than your 
marble or your Persian tiles: still, if we can only afford paper, 
why should we not make our paper as pretty as we can? Grant 
that line engravings are poor substitutes for original paintings by 
Leighton or Millais: still, if we cannot spare the few thousands 
necessary to purchase such mere bagatelles as Dante’s Dream or 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, why should we not hang up the next 
best thing we can get at one hundredth fraction of the money? I 
frankly acknowledge that the best we can do is, for the most part, 
upholstery, not fine art: but is not even upholstery, if good of its 
kind, better than no art and no beauty at all? Philistine as I 
am, I can see that my own house and the houses of my neighbours 
are several degrees less dreary and dismal now than they used to 
be twenty years ago; and I think that is a gain in itself, even if 
we have not attained the sublime ideal which culture holds attrac- 
tively before our eyes, but which political economy in its most 
practical shape forbids us ever to grasp with actual hands. Up- 
holstery is a very good thing in its way; and for people who can 
never afford anything else but upholstery it is the only thing 
possible in the esthetic direction. 

But what are the shibboleths of the cultivated school? You 
must have real old Venetian glass; not modern Salviati or San 
Murano ware ; those are mere spurious imitations. But real old 
Venetian costs hundreds. Oh, certainly ; and if you wish to be 
truly esthetic you must have hundreds and give them cheerfully 
for a genuine piece. But Salviati and San Murano ware are just 
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as pretty and effective ; just as decorative, which is after all the 
real purpose of decorations. Oh, well, if you think that, you are 
just a poor benighted Philistine; you have not acquired even the 
very faintest tincture of culture, and it’s no use talking to you any 
further. Again, you must admire old oriental blue, and especially 
hawthorn china. But old oriental blue is very expensive, and 
hawthorn china is only to be picked up by a few very rich specialist 
collectors. Certainly: and in the kingdom of culture, everyone 
must now be very rich. We have reversed the biblical proverb. 
It is as difficult for a poor man to enter it as for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle. Once more, it is positively essential 
to culture, that you should buy early Italian pictures—especially 
Botticelli; he is so very culturesque just now. But the supply of 
perfectly genuine Botticellis must surely be limited, because there 
are only a comparatively small number of intelligent young artists 
at Florence ‘or Paris capable of turning them out in quantities 
sufficient to meet the demand (a Botticelli, I understand, is a 
much more difficult article to manufacture than a Vandyck or a 
Lely); and then again, the price even of quite recent Botticellis is 
somewhat prohibitive to the Philistine public. Ah, my dear 
fellow, you don’t understand these things; you are really showing 
the cloven hoof at every sentence; there is no culture possible 
without a Botticelli; and that being so, you must not look too 
critically into the pedigree of your own example, though you may 
be as exacting as you please over the historical antecedents of your 
neighbour’s specimen. 

All this really means nothing more than money, money, money. 
Now, we who are Philistines candidly admit that we like money, 
but we haven’t always got a great deal of it ready at hand. If we 
were rich, no doubt we would get culture, as we used once to get 
baronetcies ; we would buy old Venetian glass, and hawthorn china, 
and early Italian painting, as per directions. But not having too 
much of that commodity burning holes in our pockets, we do the 
best we can in our own line. We think modern glass is pretty 
enough for modern mantelpieces ; we think sixpenny Japanese fans 
better than sixpenny German prints ; we think a fair engraving after 
Landseer, or, if you will, even an etching by Herkomer, a prettier 
decoration than our honest old-fashioned green and gold vases 
with a bunch of artificial wax flowers stuck unblushingly under a 
glass case in their midst. The critics used also to think so once; 
but now that we have taken to agreeing with them, they have to 
disagree with us again, in order to preserve their character for 
originality. We really don’t know what is ‘ good’ or ‘not good’ 
in the matter of porcelain bowls; but we do know what seems to 
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us pretty, and we are quite content with that elementary zsthetic 
knowledge. What good would it be to us to be taught otherwise ? 
I have on my study mantelpiece a certain dark-red vase which I 
bought in Baker Street as Chinese, though it doesn’t matter to me 
twopence whether it was really made at Kwang-tse-Kiang or at 
the Staffordshire potteries. Now, I have a cultivated friend who 
is perpetually labouring to convince me that this vase is quite 
wrong, and almost sinful. If I could only appreciate his collection 
of genuine old blue, manufactured ‘in the days of the Emperor 
Hwang,’ I would never care for my poor little dark-red vase again. 
A pretty aim in life, that, to be sure! At present, I like my red 
vase ; it suits me, and it suits my room. But if only I could be 
converted by my cultivated friend, I would cease to admire it, and 
then I should for ever be hankering after the old blue which my 
modest purse could never compass. I would have to break up my 
red vase, and in its place what could I set up? An honest spotted 
dog, I suppose, or an earthenware statuette of a gentlemen in a 
green coat and red trousers embracing a beautiful young lady in 
a crimson kirtle. 

What I think about all these things is just this. If you happen 
to be born heir to ten thousand a year, and to have lived about 
casually at Dresden, Florence, Rome, and Paris, and to be able to 
buy all these high artistic products, there is no reason on earth 
why you shouldn’t do so. I dare say I should do the same if I 
were in your place. But being only a sugar-broker’s clerk, with a 
very few modest hundreds a year by way of salary, I don’t see why 
I’m to be laughed at for doing the only thing possible for me under 
the circumstances. When I was a boy and went to Camberwell 
Grammar School (where my father got me a free nomination) I 
remember I once read Juvenal ; and though most of my Latin has 
clean gone out of my poor head long since, there are just two lines 
of the Third Satire, I think, which have lived with me and will live 
with me all my life: 

Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 

Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 
Now, why should you gentlemen of culture try to make this burden 
of our lot harder for us than it must necessarily be, by calling us 
Philistines and other disagreeable names? Anyone would think, 
to hear the way you talk, that Murillos and Andrea del Sartos 
were to be had commonly for fifteen shillings apiece, and that we 
uncultured mortals deliberately preferred to buy inferior articles at 
double the money. Whereas, what we really do is to get the best 
we can: and that best, strange to say, is not so good or so perfect 
of its kind as the best in half-a-dozen ducal or cotton-spinning 
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mansions. Heaven rest our souls: we are always committing the 
atrocious outrage of only buying one shilling’s worth with one 
shilling. 

Money, in short, is one half the difference between the Philis- 
tine and the man of culture. Leisure, I venture to believe, is 
pretty well the other half. We Philistines have our living to get 
for the most part, often enough by such sadly materialistic trades 
as sugar-broking or pork-curing. It is an outrage on a cultivated 
society, to be sure, that such a person as a pork-curer should exist 
at all in its midst; but then, even the most cultivated society 
continues stolidly to eat bacon for breakfast; and that bacon 
somebody or other must purvey. Now, it is quite impossible for 
most of us to find time for connoisseurship ; it is quite enough for 
us that a thing is pretty, and that we think it pretty at first sight. 
I have some cultivated friends who go in for beimg connoisseurs. 
One of them, for example, is a collector of Socratic gems. I dare 
say you, my good Philistine brother who may happen to read this 
growl, have never heard before of a Socratic gem; I never had, my- 
self, till my friend the collector initiated me into the mysteries of 
the craft; but I will tell you in a few words what it is all about. 
It seems that in the first and second centuries or thereabout—in 
other words, some time about the year one—a number of excellent 
people took it into their heads to adopt Socrates asa sort of genius 
or patron saint, and to have his head engraved on seals, rings, and 
gems, as a private device or talisman. The face is often combined 
with a head of Pallas, Janus-fashion, or with an immense number 
of mystical freemason-looking signs, which my friend informs me 
are gnostic emblems. In the earlier days of collecting, I believe, 
people used to collect antique gems in general; but nowadays they 
have taken to collecting certain kinds only; and my friend has 
devoted his life to buying and arranging these Socratic examples. 
He runs over Europe to pick up a Socrates; he pays vast sums for 
good genuine specimens; and he is death upon a spurious cinque- 
cento imitation at the first inspection. Furthermore, he has a 
profound contempt for any man who does not understand gems at 
all, and a modified scorn for other gem collectors who do not under- 
stand as much as he does about the restricted Socratic line. 

Of course, culture of this sort is only possible for an idle man 
with plenty of money. You and I have no notion of gems in any 
way; and we could only obtain any insight into their nature by a 
long and almost exclusive attention to that special subject. But 
is that any sufficient reason why we should not make ourselves as 
happy and as comfortable as we can in our own way, without being 
held up to public scorn and derision, not only by Mr. Matthew 
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Arnold—that we could endure; for, as Horace says, ‘ defendit 
numerus ; ’—but even in the pages of our trusty friend and custos 
morum, Mr. Punch? Look, again, at the china-maniacs. I know 
one of these—my own son-in-law, in fact, who has got a snug berth 
in a Government office, and has nothing to do in his spare time but 
read up books on the hieroglyphic marks of early Chinese makers. 
On the rare occasions when he condescends to honour my drawing- 
room with his presence at all, he carefully averts his eyes from the 
few fictile objects which grace my poor little whatnots and cabinets. 
‘ Are they so very ugly, Tom?’ I asked him once : and he answered, 
‘ Well, no, Padre, it’s not exactly that they’re what you can call 
ugly, don’t you know, but they’re non-existent, they’re nothing, 
they’re nobody’s, they’re absolutely and unutterably modern.’ 
‘ Why, my dear boy,’ said I, ‘so are you; and how so respectably 
ancient a person as myself can stoop to converse with such a mere 
piece of brand-new modern manufacture as you are, really passes my 
comprehension.” 

You see, to buy china implies a good many things. It implies, 
first, that you have money enough to throw away; and second, 
that you have time enough to acquire a connoisseur’s knowledge of 
a very difficult subject. But even when you have got all that, I 
maintain that you are not a bit better off in the mere matter of 
art than before. What is beautiful is beautiful, whenever or 
wherever it was made: and a knowledge of the place and time of 
manufacture does not make it one whit more beautiful in any way. 
And that is just what I complain of in these new-fangled people 
of culture ; they confound the distinctly unlike ideas of beauty 
and of connoisseurship. Now, I don’t for a minute quarrel with 
the existence of connoisseurs any more than I quarrel with the 
existence of sausage-makers; on the contrary, as component 
elements of a complex world I recognise that each class has its 
separate value. It is well that there should be people who know 
all about Socratic gems, and people who know all about early 
Italian lace, and people who know all about the development of 
green Persian flower-tiles ; just as it is well that there should be 
people who cut up tadpoles and ascidian larve, or people who 
devote their lives to the habits and manners of the American 
beaver, or people who spend laborious years in studying the lan- 
guages of the Chuckches and the Samoyedes. What one complains 
of at the present moment is just this, that these people of culture 
have lately arrogated to themselves a superior position as the 
lords of the world, and have taken to denouncing everybody who 
doesn’t do exactly as they do, for a sheer and utter Philistine. 

Suppose for a moment that we Philistines were to turn the 
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tables on culture, and lecture it in the same fashion that it now 
chooses to lecture us. Suppose, for example, I were to write about 
sugar in the strain which our Renaissance devotees adopt about 
Italian art. ‘ Here,’ I might say, ‘is one of the ordinary public, a 
mere ignorant Hellenist, who knows absolutely nothing about the 
mysteries of sugar. He cannot discriminate the best Demerara 
from common Mauritius ; he does not know Jamaica vacuum-pan 
from raw Ceylon ; he is probably quite innocent of the simplest 
facts about South Carolina molasses. Yet he presumes to use 
refined sugar in his tea, to put two lumps into his café-au-lait, 
and to spread it in its most delicate powdered state over his green- 
gage tart. This is sheer insolence and Hellenism. Does he know 
whether the loaf-sugar he buys of his grocer is best Bristol-refined 
or simple French bounty-fed beetroot? Has he any acquaintance 
with the momentous question of the differential duties? What 
are his views about Cuban slave-grown and about Barbados free 
labour? Has he considered the political economy of bounties, and 
the desirability of a sliding-scale with export drawbacks? If not, 
how can he presume to say that he likes two lumps in his coffee, 
and that he prefers crystallized to pounded with his stewed rhu- 
barb? How can he heedlessly give his children barley-sugar and 
Everton toffee, or present his wife with a box of French fondants? 
How can he pretend to say that he prefers Chocolatines Nivernoises 
to English bull’s-eyes, or that he likes raw maple-sugar as a sweet- 
meat much better than the butter-Scotch of our own beloved 
fatherland? Is it not atrocious that a man so utterly ignorant on 
all saccharine matters should venture to set himself up as a judge 
of good or bad in Parisian confectionery ?’ 

That, I think, puts the parallel with the cultured view of the 
Philistine in the simplest possible light. I venture to suggest, in 
short, that as sugar-broking is one thing and confectionery another, 
so connoisseurship is one thing and taste another. All that can 
possibly be demanded of the vast mass of humanity—of us the 
irreducible Philistine multitude—is that we should show a decent 
amount of taste. The old-fashioned prophet used to rail at us 
because we had no taste; the new-fashioned prophet rails at us 
because we try our best to display a little taste without having also 
uttained a considerable standard of. connoisseurship. Nothing on 
earth can ever make us into amateurs of gnostic gems or collectors 
of Aldine editions. A whole world bent upon forming collections 
of Aldines is simply a physical impossibility. All the Aldines in 
existence wouldn’t go round once among the grocers of London. 
But what we can do is this ; we can make our homes happier and 
brighter with a few modern knick-knacks that cost nothing. And 
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we decline to be branded as spurious imitators, mere pretenders, 
vulgar pseud-zsthetics, and so forth, simply because we dare to 
follow our own taste without having any saving knowledge of 
Frangois Villon or of Hittite antiquities. 

Our esthetes and our Saturday reviewers want to bottle up the 
artistic revival as something special for themselves and their par- 
ticular esthetic friends. They want to make a little esoteric 
kingdom of culture, entered only by tickets (not transferable) to 
be countersigned by their special favourite, Mr. Burne Jones. 
They will fill its libraries with no books save Mr. Symonds’s, Mr. 
Rossetti’s, and Vernon Lee’s ; all of whom, I, for my part, humbly 
admire at a Philistine distance, but who certainly cloy a little on 
the uneducated palate when taken unrelieved in excessive doses. 
They will allow none of the profane to look at its ivory and its 
brass work, its lacquer and its cloissonné enamel, its Chinese jade 
vases and its priceless Indian bric-d-brac. It shall be a very 
paradise of exclusive connoisseurship ; and only the initiated shall 
know anything at all about its internal arrangements. As for the 
outside public, the poor, blind, ragged, helpless, grovelling Philis- 
tine public, any attempt on its part to make itself a new robe of 
more graceful folds and more harmonious colours must be roughly 
put down by a salutary course of judicious sneering. Who are 
these ignorant people, that: they should venture to talk about 
beauty and comfort? What do they know of the decorative arts 
of India or China? What do they reck of Romanesque arches or 
Venetian Gothic? When did they read their Beccadelli or their 
Rabelais? Have they ever heard of Poliziano or of Dante him- 
self? Did they even ever look at one line of Heine or of Théophile 
Gautier? And what right have they then to talk about beauty 
and to think they can tell a pretty thing from an ugly one, without 
any participation in the true «esthetic brotherhood, and without 
any letters patent, diploma, or card of membership, duly issued 
and countersigned by US ? 

To which we Philistines humbly answer thus. We see no 
special saving grace in the knowledge of second-rate though still 
eminent littératewrs, because they happen to be French, German, 
or Italian; nor in the exclusive devotion of a life-time to parti- 
cular branches of decorative art. To be sure, we do not usually 
read Boiardo; we are very weak on Ronsard ; and we have the 
vaguest possible ideas as to the construction of triolets and the 
history of the sonnet. But we have most of us spelt out at school 
our Homer, our Virgil, and our Horace; we have read more care- 
fully our Shakespeare, our Milton, our Scott, our Dickens, aud our 
Thackeray ; and we think that in them we have after all the 
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main points necessary to esthetic salvation. We are not. deeply 
impressed by Hegelianism ; but we can understand a little popular 
science, which makes us familiar with the main results of Tyndall 
and Helmholtz, of Darwin and Huxley, of Tylor and Spencer ; and 
that, after all, is more than one could fairly assert of our great 
arch-enemy, Mr. Matthew Arnold himself. We don’t profess to 
admire Pinturicchio ; but we like Mr. Millais’s ‘ Cherry Ripe’ as 
chromo-lithographed for us by the illustrated papers. We goto the 
Academy with pleasure ; to the Grosvenor with a certain solemn 
awe ; to the Monday Pops with distinct enjoyment. We hesitate 
about Wagner ; we are cautious as to Schubert and Chopin; but 
we feel quite certain as to Mozart and Handel. And on the whole 
we fancy that with our scanty leisure and our limited opportunities 
it is better for us to read ‘ Paradise Lost’ than to pick out the 
meaning of Fleurs du Mal with a French dictionary: better for us 
to make the intimate acquaintance of Becky Sbarp and Colonel 
Newcome than to be on distant speaking terms with Mdlle. de 
Maupin and Emma Bovary ; better for us to have seen the Straw- 
berry Girl and the Shadow of the Cross than to prate volubly of the 
Pitti Palace and the Villa Albani; better for us to look to our own 
carpets and our own despised paper dados than to dabble help- 
lessly in gems which we cannot buy and in hieroglyphics which 
we cannot understand. In short, it is better for us to have boldly 
the courage of our opinions, and in the face of sneering culture 
not to be ashamed of confessing ourselves unadulterated, but emi- 
nently sensible Philistines. 





Peart and Aciente. 
A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


(The right of translation is reserve.) 


Cuarter XXI. 


On the afternoon of the day that followed Ovid’s departure, the 
three ladies of the household were in a state of retirement—each 
in her own room. 

The writing-table in Mrs. Gallilee’s boudoir was covered with 
letters. Her banker’s pass-book and her cheque-book were on the 
desk; Mr. Gallilee’s affairs having been long since left as com- 
pletely in the hands of his wife, as if Mr. Gallilee had been dead. 
A sheet of paper lay near the cheque-book, covered with calcula- 
tions divided into two columns. The figures in the right-hand 
column were contained in one line at the top of the page. The 
figures in the left-hand column filled the page from top to bottom. 
With her fan in her hand, and her pen in the ink-bottle, Mrs. 
Gallilee waited, steadily thinking. 

It was the hottest day of the season. All the fat women in 
London fanned themselves on that sultry afternoon; and Mrs. 
Gallilee followed the general example. When she looked to the 
right, her calculations showed the balance at the bank. When she 
looked to the left, her calculations showed her debts: some partially 
paid, some not paid at all. If she wearied of the prospect thus 
presented, and turned for relief to her letters, she was confronted 
by polite requests for money, from tradespeople in the first place, 
and from secretaries of fashionable Cuarities in the second. Here 
and there, by way of variety, were invitations to parties, represent- 
ing more pecuniary liabilities, incurred for new dresses, and for 
hospitalities acknowledged by dinners and conversaziones at her 
own house. Money that she owed, money that she must spend ; 
nothing but outlay of money—and where was it to come from ? 

So far as her pecuniary resources were concerned, she was 
equally removed from hope and fear. Twice a year the same 
income flowed in regularly from the same investments. What she 
could pay at any future time was far more plainly revealed to her 
than what she might owe. With tact and management it would 
be possible to partially satisfy creditors, and keep up appearances 
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for six months more. To that conclusion her reflections led her, 
and left her to write cheques. 

And after the six months—what then ? 

Having first completed her correspondence with the trades- 
people, and having next decided on her contributions to the 
Charities, this iron matron took up her fan again, cooled herself, 
and met the question of the future face to face. 

Ovid was the central figure in the prospect. 

If he lived devoted to his profession, and lived unmarried, 
there was a last resource always left to Mrs. Gallilee. For years 
past, his professional gains had added largely to the income which 
he had inherited from his father. Unembarrassed by expensive 
tastes, he had some thousands of pounds put by—for the simple 
reason that he was at a loss what else to do with them. Thus far 
her brother’s generosity had spared Mrs. Gallilee the hard necessity 
of making a confession to her son. As things were now, she must 
submit to tell the humiliating truth ; and Ovid (with no wife to 
check his liberal instincts) would do what Ovid’s uncle (with no 
wife living to check his liberal instincts) had done already. 

There was the prospect, if her son remained a_ bachelor. 
But her son had resolved to marry Carmina. What would be the 
result if she was weak enough to allow it ? 

There would be, not one result, but three results. Natural ; 
Legal; Pecuniary. 

The natural result would be—children. 

The legal result (if only one of those children lived) would be 
the loss to Mrs. Gallilee and her daughters of the splendid fortune 
reserved for them in the Will, if Carmina died without leaving 
offspring. 

The pecuniary result would be (adding the husband's income 
to the wife’s) eight thousand a year for the young married people. 

And how much for a loan, applicable to the mother-in-law’s 
creditors? Judging Carmina by the standard of herself—by what 
other standard do we really judge our fellow-creatures, no matter 
how clever we may be?—Mrs. Gallilee decided that not one 
farthing would be left to help her to pay debts, which were steadily 
increasing with every new concession that she made to the claims 
of society. Young Mrs. Ovid Vere, at the head of a household, 
would have the grand example of her other aunt before her eyes. 
In London at least (although her place of residence might not be 
a palace), she would be a poor creature indeed, if she failed to 
spend eight thousand a year, in the effort to be worthy of the social 
position of Lady Northlake. Add to these results of Ovid’s con- 
templated marriage the loss of a thousand a year, secured to the 
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guardian by the Will, while the ward remained under her care— 
and the statement of disaster would be complete. ‘ Disgrace for 
myself; and, if these debts accumulate, genteel poverty for my 
children—there is the price I pay for it, if Ovid and Carmina 
become man and wife.’ 

She quietly laid aside her fan, as the thought in her completed 
itself in this form. 

The trivial action, and the look which accompanied it, had a 
sinister meaning of their own beyond the reach of words. And Ovid 
was already on the sea. And Teresa was far away in Italy. 

The clock on the mantel-piece struck five; and the punctual 
parlour-maid appeared with her mistress’s customary cup of tea. 
Mrs. Gallilee asked for the governess. The servant answered that 
Miss Minerva was in her room. 

‘ Where are the young ladies ?’ 

‘My master has taken them out for a walk.’ 

‘ Have they had their music lesson ?’ 

‘Not yet, ma’am. Mr. Le Frank left word yesterday that he 
would come at six this evening.’ . 

‘Does Mr. Gallilee know that ?’ 

‘I heard Miss Minerva tell my master, while I was helping the 
young ladies to get ready.’ 

‘Very well. Ask Miss Minerva to come here and speak to me.’ 


Miss Minerva sat at the open window of her bed-room, looking 
out vacantly at the backs of houses, in the street behind Fairfield 
Gardens. 

The evil spirit was the dominant spirit in her again. She, 
too, was thinking of Ovid and Carmina. Her memory was busy 
with the parting scene on the previous day. 

The more she thought of all that had happened in that short 
space of time, the more bitterly she felt against herself. Her one 
besetting weakness had openly degraded her without so much as 
an attempt at resistance on her part. The fear of betraying her- 
self, if she took leave of the man she secretly loved in the presence 
of his family, had forced her to ask a favour of Carmina, and to 
ask it under circumstances which might have led her rival to 
suspect the truth. Admitted to a private interview with Ovid, 
she had failed to control her agitation; and, worse still, in her un- 
governable eagerness to produce a favourable impression on him 
‘at parting, she had promised—honestly promised, in that moment 
of impulse—to make Carmina’s happiness her own peculiar care. 
Carmina, who had destroyed ina day the hope of years! Carmina, 
who had taken him away from her; who had clung round him 
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when he ran upstairs, and had kissed him—fervently, shamelessly 
kissed him—before the servants in the hall! 

She started to her feet roused to a frenzy of rage by her own 
recollections. Standing at the window, she looked down at the 
pavement of the court-yard—it was far enough below to kill her 
instantly if she fell on it. Through the heat of her anger there 
crept the chill and stealthy prompting of despair. She leaned 
over the window-sill—she was not afraid—she might have done it, 
but for a trifling interruption. Somebody spoke outside. 

It was the parlour-maid. Instead of entering the room, she 
spoke through theopen door. The woman was one of Miss Minerva’s 
many enemies in the house. ‘ Mrs. Gallilee wishes to see you,’ 
she said—and shut the door again, the instant the words were out 
of her mouth. 

Mrs. Gallilee ! 

The very name was full of promise at that moment. It sug- 
gested hope—merciless detestable hope. 

She left the window, and consulted her looking-glass. Even to 
herself, her haggard face was terrible to see. She poured eau-de- 
cologne and water into her basin, and bathed her burning head and 
eyes. Her shaggy black hair stood in need of attention next. 
She took almost as much pains with it as if she had been going 
into the presence of Ovid himself. ‘I must make a calm appear- 
ance,’ she thought, still as far as ever from suspecting that her 
employer had guessed her secret, ‘or his mother may find me 
out.’ Her knees trembled under her. She sat down for a minute 
to rest. 

Was she merely wanted for some ordinary domestic consulta- 
tion ? or was there really a chance of hearing the question of Ovid 
and Carmina brought forward at the coming interview ? 

She believed what she hoped: she believed that the time had 
come when Mrs. Gallilee had need of an ally—perhaps of an ac- 
complice, Only let her object be the separation of the two cousins 
—and Miss Minerva was eager to help her, in either capacity. 
Suppose she was too cautious to mention her object ? Miss Minerva 
was equally ready for her employer, in that case; the doubt which 
had suggested her fruitless questions to Carmina, when they were 
alone in the young girl’s room—the doubt whether a clue to the 
discovery of Mrs. Gallilee’s motives might not be found in that 
latter part of the Will which she had failed to overhear, was as 
present as ever in the governess’s mind. ‘ The learned lady is not 
infallible,’ she thought as she entered Mrs. Gallilee’s room. ‘If 
one unwary word trips over her tongue, I shall pick it up!’ 

Mrs. Gallilee’s manner was encouraging at the outset. She 
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had left her writing-table; and she now presented herself, re- 
clining in an easy chair, weary and discouraged the picture of 
a woman in want of a helpful friend. 

‘My head aches with adding up figures, and writing letters,’ 
she said. ‘I wish you would finish my correspondence for me.’ 

Miss Minerva took her place at the desk. She at once discovered 
the unfinished correspondence to be a false pretence. Three 
cheques for charitable subscriptions, due at that date, were waiting - 
to be sent to three secretaries, with the customary letters. In five 
minutes, the letters were ready for the post. ‘Anything more?’ 
Miss Minerva asked. 

‘Not that I remember. Do you mind giving me my fan? I 
feel perfectly helpless—I am wretchedly depressed to-day.’ 

‘The keat, perhaps ? ’ 

‘No. The expenses. Every year, the demands on our resources 
seem to increase. On principle, I dislike living up to our income 
—and I am obliged to do it.’ 

Here, plainly revealed to the governess’s experienced eyes, was 
another false pretence—used to introduce the true object of the 
interview, as something which might accidentally suggest itself in 
the course of conversation. Miss Minerva expressed the necessary 
regret with innocent readiness. ‘ Might I suggest economy ?’ she 
asked with impenetrable gravity. 

‘ Admirably advised,’ Mrs. Gallilee admitted ; ‘ but how is it 
to be done? Those subscriptions, for instance, are more than I 
ought to give. And what happens if I lower the amount? I 
expose myself to unfavourable comparison with other people of our 
rank in society.’ 

Miss Minerva still patiently played the part expected of her. 
*You might perhaps do with only one carriage-horse,’ she re- 
marked. 

‘My good creature, look at the people who have only one 
carriage-horse! Situated as I am, can I descend to that level? 
Don’t suppose I care two straws about these things, myself. What 
is my one pride and pleasure in life?—-The pride and pleasure of 
improving my mind. But I have Lady Northlake for a sister ; and 
I must not be entirely unworthy of my family connections. I have 
_ two daughters; and I must think of their interests. In a few 
years, Maria will be presented at Court. Thanks to you, she will 
be one of the most accomplished girls in England. Think of 
Maria’s mother in a one-horse chaise! Dear child! tell me about 
her lessons. Is she getting on as well as ever?’ 

‘Examine her yourself, Mrs. Gallilee. I can answer for the 
result.’ 
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‘No, Miss Minerva! I have too much confidence in you to 
do anything of the kind. Besides, in one of the most important of 
Maria’s accomplishments, I am entirely dependent on yourself. I 
know nothing of music. You are not responsible for her progress 
in that direction. Still, I should like to know if you are satisfied 
with Maria’s music?’ 

‘ Quite satisfied.’ 

‘You don’t think she is getting—how can I express it ?—shall 
I say beyond the reach of Mr. Le Frank’s teaching ?’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘Perhaps you would consider Mr. Le Frank equal to the in- 
struction of an older and more advanced pupil than Maria ?’ 

Thus far, Miss Minerva had answered the questions submitted 
to her with well-concealed indifference. This last inquiry roused 
her attention. Why did Mrs. Gallilee show an interest, for the 
first time, in Mr. Le Frank’s capacity as a teacher? Who was 
this ‘ older and more advanced pupil,’ for whose appearance in the 
conversation the previous questions had so smoothly prepared the 
way? Miss Minerva was already on her guard. 

‘TI have always thought Mr. Le Frank an excellent teacher,’ 
she said. 

‘Can you give me no more definite answer than that?’ Mrs, 
Gallilee asked. 

‘I am quite unacquainted,’ the governess replied, ‘with the 
musical proficiency of the pupil to whom you refer. I don’t even 
know whether you are speaking of a lady or a gentleman.’ 

‘I am speaking,’ said Mrs. Gallilee quietly, ‘of my niece, 
Carmina.’ 

Those words set all further doubt at rest in Miss Minerva’s 
mind. Introduced by such elaborate preparation, the allusion to 
Carmina’s name could only lead, in due course, to the subject of 
Carmina’s marriage. By indirect methods of approach, Mrs. 
Gallilee had at last reached the object that she had in view. 


Crarter XXII. 


THERE was an interval of silence between the two ladies. 

Mrs. Gallilee waited for Mrs. Minerva to speak next. Miss 
Minerva waited to be taken into Mrs. Gallilee’s confidence. The 
sparrows twittered in the garden; and, far away in the schoolroom, 
the notes of the piano announced that the music-lesson had 
begun. 

‘ The birds are noisy,’ said Mrs. Gallilee. 

‘ And the piano sounds out of tune,’ Miss Minerva remarked. 
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There was no help for it. Either Mrs. Gallilee must return 
to the matter in hand—or the matter in hand must drop. 

‘I am afraid I have not made myself understood,’ she resumed. 

‘I am afraid I have been very stupid,’ Miss Minerva confessed. 

Resigning herself to circumstances, Mrs. Gallilee put the 
adjourned question under a new form. ‘ We were speaking 
of Mr. Le Frank as a teacher, and of my niece as a pupil,’ she 
said. ‘Have you been able to form any opinion of Carmina’s 
musical abilities?’ Miss Minerva remained as prudent as ever. 
She answered, ‘I have had no opportunity of forming an opinion.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee met this cautious reply by playing her trump 
card. She handed a letter to Miss Minerva. ‘I have received a 
proposal from Mr. Le Frank,’ she said. ‘Will you tell me what 
you think of it ?’ 

The letter was short and servile. Mr. Le Frank presented his 
best respects. If Mrs. Gallilee’s charming niece stood in need 
of musical instruction, he ventured to hope that he might have 
the honour and happiness of superintending her studies. Look- 
ing back to the top of the letter, the governess discovered 
that this modest request bore a date of eight days since. ‘ Have 
you written to Mr. Le Frank ?’ she asked. 

‘Only to say that I will take his request into consideration,’ 
Mrs. Gallilee replied. 

Had she waited for her son’s departure, before she committed 
herself to a decision? On the chance that this might be the case, 
Miss Minerva consulted her memory. When Mrs. Gallilee first 
decided on engaging a music-master to teach the children, her 
son had disapproved of employing Mr. Le Frank. This circum- 
stance might possibly be worth bearing in mind. ‘ Do you see any 
objection to accepting Mr. Le Frank’s proposal?’ Mrs. Gallilee 
asked. Miss Minerva saw an objection forthwith, and, thanks to 
her effort of memory, discovered an especially mischievous way 
of stating it. ‘I feel a certain delicacy in offering an opinion,’ 
she said modestly. 

Mrs. Gallilee was surprised. ‘ Do you allude to Mr. Le Frank ?’ 
she inquired. 

‘No. I don’t doubt that his instructions would be of service 
to any young lady.’ 

‘ Are you thinking of my niece ?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Gallilee. I am thinking of your son.’ 

‘In what way, if you please ?’ 

‘In this way. I believe your son would object to employing 
Mr. Le Frank as Miss Carmina’s teacher.’ 

‘On musical grounds ?’ 
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‘No, on personal grounds.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

Miss Minerva explained her meaning. ‘I think you have for- 
gotten what happened, when you first employed Mr. Le Frank to 
teach Maria and Zo. His personal appearance produced an un- 
favourable impression on your son; and Mr. Ovid made certain 
inquiries which you had not thought necessary. Pardon me if I 
persist in mentioning the circumstances. I owe it to myself to 
justify my opinion—an opinion, you will please to remember, that 
I did not volunteer. Mr. Ovid’s investigations brought to light 
a very unpleasant report, relating to Mr. Le Frank and a young 
lady who had been one of his pupils.’ 

‘An abominable slander, Miss Minerva! I am surprised that 
you should refer to it.’ 

‘I am referring, madam, to the view of the matter taken by 
Mr. Ovid. If Mr. Le Frank had failed to defend himself success- 
fully, he would of course not have been received into this house. 
But your son had his own opinion of the defence. I was present 
at the time, and I heard him say that, if Maria and Zo had been 
older, he should have advised employing a music-master who had 
no false reports against him to contradict. As they were only 
children, he would say nothing more. That is what I had in my 
mind when I gavemy opinion. I think Mr. Ovid will be annoyed 
when he hears that Mr. Le Frank is his cousin’s music-master. 
And, if any foolish gossip reaches him in his absence, I fear it might 
lead to mischievous results—I mean, to misunderstandings not 
easily set right by correspondence, aud quite likely therefore to 
lead, in the end, to distrust and jealousy.’ 

There she paused, and crossed her hands on her lap, and 
waited for what was to come next. 

If Mrs. Gallilee could have looked into her mind at that 
moment, as well as into her face, she would have read Miss 
Minerva’s thoughts in these plain terms: ‘ All this time, madam, 
you have been keeping up appearances in the face of detection. 
You are going to use Mr. Le Frank as a means of making mischief 
between Ovid and Carmina. If you had taken me into your con- 
fidence, I might have been willing to help you. As it is, please 
observe that I am not caught in the trap you have set for me. If 
Mr. Ovid discovers your little plot, you can’t lay the blame on 
your governess’s advice.’ 

Mrs. Gallilee felt that she Lad again measured herself with 
Miss Minerva, and had again been beaten. She had confidently 
reckoned on the governess’s secret feeling towards her son to en- 
courage, without hesitation or distrust, any project for promoting 
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the estrangement of Ovid and Carmina. There was no alternative 
now but to put her first obstacle in the way of the marriage, 
on her own sole responsibility. 

‘I don’t doubt that you have spoken sincerely,’ she said ; ¢ but 
you have failed to do justice to my son’s good sense ; and you are 
—naturally enough, in your position—incapable of estimating his 
devoted attachment to Carmina,’ Having planted that sting, she 
paused to observe the effect. Not the slightest visible result 
rewarded her. She went on. ‘ Almost the last words he said to 
me expressed his confidence—his affectionate confidence—in my 
niece. The bare idea of his being jealous of anybody, and 
especially of such a person as Mr. Le Frank, is simply ridiculous. 
I am astonished that you don’t see it in that light.’ 

‘I should see it in that light as plainly as you do,’ Miss 
Minerva quietly replied, ‘if Mr. Ovid was at home.’ 

‘What difference does that make ?’ 

‘ Excuse me—it makes a great difference, as I think. He has 
gone away on a long journey, and gone away in bad health. He 
will have his hours of depression. At such times, trifles are 
serious things ; and even well-meant words—in letters-—are some- 
times misunderstood. I can offer no better apology for what I 
have said; and I can only regret that I have made so unsatis- 
factory a return for your flattering confidence in me.’ 

Having planted her sting, she rose to retire. 

‘ Have you any further commands for me?’ she asked. 

‘I should like to be quite sure that I have not misunderstood 
you,’ said Mrs. Gallilee.. ‘You consider Mr. Le Frank to be 
competent, as director of any young lady’s musical studies? 
Thank you. On the one point on which I wished to consult you, 
my mind is at ease. Do you know where Carmina is?’ 

‘In her room, I believe.’ 

‘Will you have the goodness to send her here ?’ 

‘ With the greatest pleasure. Good evening.’ 

So ended Mrs. Gallilee’s first attempt to make use of Miss 
Minerva, without trusting her. 


Cuarter XXIII. 


Tue mistress of the house, and the governess of the house, 
had their own special reasons for retiring to their own rooms. 
Carmina was in solitude as a matter of necessity. The only 
friends that the poor girl could gather round her now, were the 
absent and the dead. 

She had written to Ovid—merely for the pleasure of thinking 
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that her letter would accompany him in the mail-steamer which 
took him to Quebec. She had written to Teresa. She had 
opened her piano, and had played the divinely beautiful music otf 
Mozart, until its tenderness saddened her, and she closed the 
instrument with an aching heart. For a while she sat by the 
window, thinking of Ovid. The decline of day has its melancholy 
affinities with the decline of life. As the evening wore on, her 
loneliness had become harder and harder to endure. She rang for 
the maid, and asked if Miss Minerva was at leisure. Miss 
Minerva had been sent for by Mrs. Gallilee. Where was Zo? In 
the schoolroom, waiting until Mr. Le Frank had done with Maria, 
to take her turn at the piano. Left alone again, Carmina opened 
her locket, and put Ovid’s portrait by it on the table. Her sad 
fancy revived her dead parents—imagined her lover being pre 

sented to them—saw him winning their hearts by his genial voice, 
his sweet smile, his wise and kindly words. Miss Minerva, enter- 
ing the room, found her still absorbed in her own little melancholy 
day-dream ; recalling the absent, reviving the dead—as if she had 
been nearing the close of life. And only seventeen years old. 
Alas for Carmina, only seventeen ! 

‘Mrs. Gallilee wishes to see you.’ 

She started to her feet, in alarm. ‘Is there anything wrong?’ 
she asked. 

‘No. What makes you think so?’ 

* You speak in such a strange way. Oh, Frances, I have been 
longing for you to keep me company! And now you are here, 
you look at me as coldly as if I had offended you. Perhaps you 
are not well?’ 

‘That’s it. I am not well.’ 

‘Have some of my lavender water! Let me bathe your fore- 
head, and then blow on it to cool you this hot weather. No? Sit 
down, dear, at any rate. What does my aunt want with me?’ 

‘I think I had better not tell you.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘ Your aunt is sure to ask you what I have said. I have tried 
her temper; you know what her temperis! She has sent me 
here instead of sending the maid, on the chance that I may commit 
some imprudence. I give you her message exactly as the servant 
might have given it—and you can tell her so witha safe conscience. 
No more questions ! ’ 

‘One more, please. Is it anything about Ovid?’ 

‘No.’ ‘ 

‘Then my aunt can wait a little. Do sit down! I want to 
speak to you.’ 
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* About what ? ’ 

‘ About Ovid, of course ! ’ 

Carmina’s look and tone at once set Miss Minerva’s mind at 
ease. Her conduct, on the previous day, had aroused no jealous 
suspicion in her innocent rival. She refused to take the offered 
chair. 

‘I have already told you your aunt is out of temper,’ she said. 
‘ Go to her at once.’ 

Carmina rose unwillingly. ‘There were so many things I 
wanted to say to you,’ she began—and was interrupted by a rapid 
little series of knocks at the door. Wasthe person inahurry? The 
person proved to be the discreet and accomplished Maria. She 
made her excuses to Carmina with sweetness, and turned to Miss 
Minerva with sorrow. 

‘I regret to say that you are wanted in the schoolroom. Mr. 
Le Frank can do nothing with Zo. Oh, dear!’ She sighed over 
her sister’s wickedness, and waited for instructions. 

To be called away, under any circumstances, was a relief to 
Miss Minerva. Carmina’s affectionate welcome had irritated her 
in the most incomprehensible manner. She was angry with her- 
self for being irritated; she felt inclined to abuse the girl for 
believing in her. ‘ You fool, why don’t you see through me? 
Why don’t you write to that other fool who is in love with you, and 
tell him how I hate you both?’ But for her self-command, she 
might have burst out with such mad words as those. Maria’s 
appearance was inexpressibly welcome. ‘Say J will follow you 
directly,’ she answered. . 

Maria, in the language of the stage, made a capital exit. 
With a few hurried words of apology, Miss Minerva prepared to 
follow. Carmina stopped her at the door. 

‘Don’t be hard on Zo!’ she said. 

*I must do my duty,’ Miss Minerva answered sternly. 

‘ We were sometimes naughty ourselves when we were children,’ 
Carmina pleaded. ‘And only the other day she had bread and 
water for tea. Iam so fond of Zo! And besides ’ she looked 
doubtfully at Miss Minerva—‘ I don’t think Mr. Le Frank is the 
sort of man to get on with children.’ 

After what had just passed between Mrs. Gallilee and herself, 
this expression of opinion excited the governess’s curiosity. ‘ What 
makes you say that?’ she asked. 

‘Well, my dear, for one thing Mr. Le Frank is so ugly. 
Don’t you agree with me?’ 

‘I think you had better keep your opinion to yourself, If he 
heard of it 
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‘Is he vain? My poor father used to say that all bad 
musicians were vain.’ 

‘You don’t call Mr. Le Frank a bad musician ?’ 

‘Oh, but Ido! I heard him at his concert. Mere execution 
of the most mechanical kind. A musical box is as good as that 
man’s playing. This is how he does it!’ 

Her girlish good spirits had revived in her friend’s company. 
She turned gaily to the piano, and amused herself by imitating 
Mr. Le Frank. Another knock at the door—a single peremptory 
knock this time—stopped the performance. 

Miss Minerva had left the door ajar, when Carmina had pre~ 
vented her from quitting the room. She looked through the open 
space, and discovered—Mr. Le Frank. 

His bald head trembled, his florid complexion was livid with 
suppressed rage. ‘ That little devil has run away!’ he said—and 
hurried down the stairs again, as if he dare not trust himself to 
utter a word more. 

‘Has he heard me ?’ Carmina asked in dismay. 

‘He may only have heard you playing.’ 

Offering this hopeful suggestion, Miss Minerva felt no doubt, 
in her own mind, that Mr. Le Frank was perfectly well acquainted 
with Carmina’s opinion of him. It was easy enough to under- 
stand that he should himself inform the governess of an incident, 
so entirely beyond the reach of his own interference as the flight 
of Zo. But it was impossible to assume that the’ furious anger: 
which his face betrayed, could have been excited by a child who 
had run away from a lesson. No: the vainest of men and 
musicians had heard that he was ugly, and that his pianoforte- 
playing resembled the performance of a musical box. 

They left the room together— Carmina, ill at ease, to attend on 
her aunt; Miss Minerva, pondering on what had happened, to find 
the fugitive Zo. 

The footman had already spared her the trouble of searching 
the house. He had seen Zo running out bare-headed into the 
square, and had immediately followed her. The young rebel was 
locked up. ‘I don’t care,’ said Zo; ‘I hate Mr. Le Frank.’ Miss 
Minerva’s mind was too seriously pre-occupied to notice this 
aggravation of her pupil’s offence. One subject absorbed her 
attention—the interview then in progress between Carmina and 
her aunt. 

How would Mrs. Gallilee’s scheme prosper now ? Mr. Le Frank 
might, or might not, consent to be Carmina’s teacher. Another 
result, however, was certain. Miss Minerva thoroughly well knew 
the vindictive nature of the man. He neither forgave nor forgot 
-—he was Carmina’s enemy for life. 

x2 
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Cuapter XXIV. 


Tue month of July was near its end. 

On the morning of the twenty-eighth, Carmina was engaged 
in replying to a letter received from Teresa. Her answer contained 
# record of domestic events, during an interval of some importance 
in her life under Mrs. Gallilee’s roof. Translated from the Italian, 
the letter was expressed in these terms : 


‘ Are you vexed with me, dearest, for this late reply to your sad 
news from Italy? I have but one excuse to offer. 

‘Can I hear of your anxiety about your husband, and not feel 
the wish to help you to bear your burden by writing cheerfully of 
myself? Over and over again, I have thought'of you and have 
opened my desk. My spirits have failed me, and I have shut it 
upagain. Am I now in a happier frame of mind? Yes, my good 
old nurse, I 2m happier. I have had a letter from Ovid. 

‘He has arrived safely at Quebec, and he is beginning to feel 
better already, after the voyage. You cannot imagine how beauti- 
fully, how tenderly he writes! I am almost reconciled to his 
absence, when I read his letter. Will that give you some idea of 
the happiness and the consolation that I owe to this best and 
dearest of men ? , 

‘ Ah, my old granny, I see you start, and make that favourite 
mark with your thumb-nail under the word “ consolation”! I hear 
you say to yourself, ‘‘Is she unhappy in her English home? And 
is Aunt Gallilee to blame for it?” Yes! it iseven so. What I 
would not for the whole world write to Ovid, I may confess to you. 
Aunt Gallilee is indeed a hard, hard woman. 

‘Do you remember telling me, in your dear downright way, 
that Mr. Le Frank looked like a rogue? I don’t know whether he is 
a rogue—but I do know that it is through his conduct that my 
aunt is offended with me. 

‘It happened three weeks ago. 

‘She sent for me, and said that my education must be com- 
pleted, and that my music in particular must be attended to. I 
was. quite willing to obey her, and I said so with all needful 
readiness and respect. She answered that she had already chosen 
a, music- master for me—and then, to my astonishment, she men- 
tioned his name. Mr. Le Frank, who taught her children, was also 
to.teach me! I have plenty of faults, but I really think vanity. is 
not.one.of them. It is only due to my excellent master in Italy 
to say that I am a better pianoforte player than Mr. Le Frank. 

‘I never breathed a word of this, mind, to my aunt. It would 
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have been ungrateful and useless. She knows and cares nothing 
about music. . 

‘So we parted good friends, and she wrote the same evening 
to engage my master. The next day she got his reply. Mr. Le 
Frank refused to be my professor of music—and this, after he had 
himself proposed to teach me, in a letter addressed to my aunt! 
Being asked for his reasons, he made an excuse. The spare time 
at his disposal, when he had written, had been since occupied by 
another pupil. The true reason for his conduct is, that he heard 
me speak of him—rashly enough, I don’t deny it—as an ugly 
man and a bad player. Miss Minerva sounded him on the 
subject, at my request, for the purpose of course of making my 
apologies. He affected not to understand what she meant—with 
what motive I am sure I don’t know. False and revengeful, you 
may say, and perhaps you may be right. But the serious part of 
it, so far as I am concerned, is my aunt’s behaviour to me. If I 
had thwarted her in the dearest wish of her life, she could hardly 
treat me with greater coldness and severity. She has not stirred 
again, in the matter of my education. We only meet at meal- 
times; and she receives me, when I sit down at table, as she 
might receive a perfect stranger. Her icy civility is unendurable. 
And this woman is my darling Ovid’s mother! 

‘Have I done with my troubles now? No, Teresa; not even 
yet. Oh, dear, I wish I was with you in Italy! 

‘Your letters persist in telling me that I am deluded in 
believing Miss Minerva to be truly my friend. Do pray re- 
member—even if I am wrong—what a solitary position mine 
is, in Mrs. Gallilee’s house! I can play with dear little Zo; but 
whom can I talk to, whom can I confide in, if it turns out that 
Miss Minerva has been deceiving me ? 

‘When I last wrote to you, I refused to acknowledge that any 
such dreadful discovery as this could be possible; I resented the 
bare idea of it as a cruel insult to my friend. Since that time— 
my face burns with shame while I write it—I am a little, just a 
little, shaken in my opinion. 

‘Shall I tell you how it began? Yes; I will. 

‘My good old friend, you have your prejudices. But you 
speak your mind truly—and whom else can I consult? Not Ovid! 
The one effort of my life is to prevent him from feeling anxious 
about me. And, besides, I have contended against his opinion of 
Miss Minerva, and have brought him to think of her more kindly. 
Has he been right, notwithstanding? and are you right? And am 
I alone wrong? You shall judge for yourself. 

* Miss Minerva began to change towards me, after I had done 
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the thing of all others which ought to have brought us closer 
together than ever. She is very poorly paid by my aunt, and she 
has been worried by little debts. When she owned this, I most 
willingly lent her the money to pay her bills—a mere trifle, only 
thirty pounds. What do you think she did? She crushed up the 
bank-notes in her hand, and left the room in the strangest head- 
long manner, as if I had insulted her instead of helping her! All 
the next day, she avoided me. The day after, I myself went to 
her room, and asked what was the matter. She gave me a most 
extraordinary answer. She-said, “I don’t know which of us two I 
most detest—myself or you. Myself for borrowing your money, 
or you for lending it.” I left her; not feeling offended, only 
bewildered and distressed. More than an hour passed before she 
made her excuses. “Iam ill and miserable ”—that was all she 
said. She did indeed look so wretched that I forgave her directly. 
Would you not have done so too, in my place? 

‘This happened a fortnight since. Only yesterday, she broke 
out again, and put my affection for her to a far more severe trial. 
-I have not got over it yet. 

‘There was a message for her in Ovid’s letter—expressed in 
-the friendliest terms. He remembered with gratitude her kind 
promise, on saying good-bye; he believed she would do all that 
‘lay in her power to make my life happy in his absence; and he 
only regretted her leaving him in such haste that he had no 
time to thank her personally. Such was the substance of the 
“message. I was proud and pleased to go to her room myself, and 
‘read it to her. 

‘Can you guess how she received me? Nobody—TI say it 
‘ positively—nobody cculd guess. 

‘She actually flew into a rage! Not only with me (which I 
might have pardoned), but with Ovid (which is perfectly inexcus- 
‘able). ‘ How dare he write to you,” she burst out, “of what I 
said to him when we took leave of each other? And how dare 
you come here, and read it tome? What doI care about your 
life, in his absence! Of what earthly consequence are his 
remembrance and his gratitude to Me!” She spoke of him, with 
such fury and such contempt, that she roused me at last. I said 
. to her, “ You abominable woman, there is but one excuse for you. 
You’re mad!” TI left the room—and didn’t I bang the door! 
We have not met since. Let me hear your opinion, Teresa. I 
was in a passion when I told her she was mad; but was I 
altogether wrong? Do you really think the poor creature is in 
her right senses ? 
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‘Looking back at your letter, I see that youask if I have made 
any new acquaintances. 

‘I have been introduced to one of the sweetest women I ever 
met with. And who do you think she is? My other aunt—Mrs. 
Gallilee’s younger sister, Lady Northlake! They say she was not so 
handsome as Mrs. Gallilee, when they were both young. For my 
part, I can only declare that no such comparison is possible between 
them now. In look, in voice,in manner there is something so 
charming in Lady Northlake that I quite despair of describing it, 
My father used to say that she was amiable and weak; led by her 
husband, and easily imposed upon. Iam not clever enough to 
have his eye for character: and perhaps I am weak and easily im- 
posed upon too. Before I had been ten minutes in Lady North- 
lake’s company, I would have given everything I possess in the 
world to have had her for my guardian. 

‘ She had called to say good-bye, on leaving London ; and my 
aunt was not at home. We had a long delightful talk together. 
She asked me so kindly to visit her in Scotland, and be intro- 
duced to Lord Northlake, that I accepted the invitation with a 
glad heart. 

‘When my aunt returned, I quite forgot that we were on bad 
terms. I gave her an enthusiastic account of all that had passed 
between her sister and myself. How do you think she met this 
little advance on my part? She positively refused to let me go to 
Scotland. 

‘ As soon as I had in some degree got over my disappointment, 
I asked for her reasons. “Iam your guardian,” she said; “and I 
am acting in the exercise of my own discretion. I think it better 
you should stay with me.” I made no further remark. My aunt’s 
cruelty made me think of my dead father’s kindness. It was as 
much asI could do to keep from crying. 

‘ Thinking over it afterwards, I supposed (as this is the season 
when everybody leaves town) that she had arranged to take me 
into the country with her. Mr. Gallilee, who is always good to me, 
thought so too, and promised me some sailing at the seaside. To 
the astonishment of everybody, she has not shown any intention 
of going away from London. Even the servants ask what it means. 

‘ This is a letter of complaints. Am I adding to your anxieties 
instead of relieving them? My kind old nurse, there is no need 
to be anxious. At the worst of my little troubles, I have only to 
think of Ovid—and his mother’s ice melts away from me directly ; 
I feel brave enough to endure anything. 

‘Take my heart’s best love, dear—no, next best love, after 
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Ovid !—and give some of it to your poor suffering husband. May 
I ask one little favour? The English gentleman who has taken 
our old house at Rome, will not object to give you a few flowers 


out of what was once my garden. Send them to me in your next 
letter.’ 








CuapTer XXV. 











On the twelfth of August, Carmina heard from Ovid again. 
He wrote from Montreal; describing the presentation of that 
letter of introduction which he had once been tempted to destroy. 
In the consequences that followed the presentation—apparently 
harmless consequences at the time—the destinies of Ovid, of 
Carmina, and of Benjulia proved to be seriously involved. 

Ovid’s letter was thus expressed : 





‘I want to know, my love, if there is any other man in the 
world who is as fond of his darling as I am of you? If sucha 
person exists, and if adverse circumstances compel him to travel, 
I should like to ask a question. Is he perpetually calling to mind 
forgotten things, which he ought to have said to his sweetheart 
before he left her ? 

‘This is my case. Let me give you an instance. 

‘I have made a new friend here—one Mr. Morphew. Last 
night, he was so kind as to invite me to a musical entertainment 
at his house. He is a medical man; and he amuses himself in 
his leisure hours by playing on that big and dreary member of the 
family of fiddles, whose name is Violoncello. Assisted by friends, 
he hospitably cools his guests, in the hot season, by the amateur 
performance of quartettes. My dear, I passed a delightful evening. 
Listening to the music? Not listening to a single note of it. 
Thinking of You. 

‘Have I roused your curiosity? I fancy I can see your eyes 
brighten ; I fancy I can hear you telling me to go on! 

‘ My thoughts reminded me that music is one of the enjoyments 
of your life. Before I went away, I ought to have remembered 
this, and to have told you that the manager of the autumn concerts 
at the opera-house is an old friend of mine. He will be only too 
glad to place a box at your disposal, on any night when his 
programme attracts your notice; I have already made amends 
for my forgetfulness, by writing to him by this mail. Miss 
Minerva will be your companion at the theatre. If Mr. Le 
Frank (who is sure to be on the free list) pays you a visit in your 
box, tell him from me to put a wig on his bald head, and to — if 
that will make him look like an honest man! 
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‘ Did I forget anything else before my departure? Did I tell 
you how precious you are to me? how beautiful you are to me? 
how entirely worthless my life is without you? I dare say I did; 
but I tell it all over again—and, when you are tired of the repeti- 
tion, you have only to let me know. 

‘In the mean while, have I nothing else to say? have I no 
travelling adventures to relate? You insist on hearing of every- 
thing that happens to me; and you are to have your own way 
before we are married, as well as after. My sweet Carmina, your 
willing slave has something more serious than common travelling 
adventures to relate—he has a confession to make. In plain 
words, I have been practising my profession again, in the city of 
Montreal ! 

‘I wonder whether you will forgive me, when you are informed 
of the circumstances? It is a sad little story; but I am vain 
enough to think that my part in it will interest you. I have 
been a vain map, since that brightest and best of all possible days 
when you first made your confession—when you said that you 
loved me. 

‘Look back in my letter, and you will see Mr. Morphew 
mentioned as a new friend of mine, in Canada. I became 
acquainted with him through a letter of introduction given to 
me by Benjulia. 

‘ Say nothing to anybody of what Iam now going to tell you— 
and be especially careful, if you happen to see him, to keep 
Benjulia in the dark. I sincerely hope you will not see him. He 
is a hard-hearted man—and he might say something which would 
shock you, if he knew of the result which has foilowed his opening 
to me the door of his friend’s house. 

‘Mr. Morphew is a worthy busy old gentleman, who follows 
his professional routine, and whose medical practice consists 
principally in bringing infant Canadians into the world. His 
services happened to be specially in request, at the time when I 
made his acquaintance. He was called away from his table, on 
the day after the musical party, when I dined with him. I was 

‘the only guest—and his wife was left to entertain me. 

‘The good lady began by speaking of Benjulia. She roundly 
declared him to be a brute—and she produced my letter of intro- 
duction (closed by the doctor’s own hand, before he gave it to me) 

-a8a proof. Would you like to read the letter, too? Here is a 
: copy :—* The man who brings this is an overworked doctor, named 
Ovid Vere. He wants rest and good air. Don’t encourage him to 
use his brains ; and give him information enough to take him, by 
the shortest way, to the biggest desert in Canada.” You will now 
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understand that I am indebted to myself for the hospitable recep- 
tion which has detained me at Montreal. 

‘To return to my story. Mr. Morphew’s services were again 
in request, ten minutes after he had left the house. This time 
the patient was a man—and the messenger declared that he was 
at the point of death. 

‘Mrs. Morphew seemed to be at a loss what to do. “In this 
dreadful case,” she said, “death isa mercy. What I cannot. bear 
to think of is the poor man’s lonely position. In his last 
moments, there will not be a living creature at his bedside.” 

‘ Hearing this, I ventured to make some inquiries. The answers 
painted such a melancholy picture of poverty and suffering, and 
so vividly reminded me of a similar case in my own experience, 
that I forgot I was an invalid myself, and volunteered to visit the 
dying man in Mr. Morphew’s place. 

‘The messenger led me to the poorest quarter of the city, and 
to a garret in one of the wretchedest houses in the street. There 
he lay, without anyone to nurse him, on a mattress on the floor. 
What his malady was, you will not ask to know. I will only say 
that any man but a doctor would have run out of the room, the 
moment he entered it. To save him was impossible. For a few 
days longer, I could keep pain in subjection, and could make 
death easy when it came. 

‘ At my next visit he was able to speak. 

‘I discovered that he was a member of my own profession— 
a mulatto from the Southern States of America, by birth. The 
one fatal event of his life had been his marriage. Every worst 
offence of which a bad woman can be guilty, his vile wife had 
committed—and his infatuated love clung to her through it all. 
She had disgraced and ruined him. Not once, but again and 
again he had forgiven her, under circumstances which degraded 
him in his own estimation, and in the estimation of his best 
friends. On the last occasion when she left him, he had followed 
her to Montreal. In a fit of drunken frenzy, she had freed him 
from her at last by self-destruction. Her death affected his 
reason. When he was discharged from the asylum, he spent his 
last miserable savings in placing a monument over her grave. As 
long as his strength held out, he made daily pilgrimages to the 
cemetery. And now, when the shadow of death was darkening 
over him, his one motive for clinging to life, his one reason for 
vainly entreating me to cure him, still centred in devotion to 
the memory of his wife. ‘Nobody will take care of her grave,” 
he said, “ when I am gone.” 

‘My love, I have always thought fondly of you, After héaring 
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this miserable story, my heart overflowed with gratitude to God 
for giving me Carmina. 

‘He died yesterday. His last words implored me to have him 
buried in the same grave with the woman who had dishonoured 
him. Whoam I that I should judge him? Besides, I shall fulfil 
his last wishes as a thank-offering for You. 

‘ There is still something more to tell. 

‘On the day before his: death he asked me to open an old 
portmanteau—literally, the one thing that he possessed. He had 
no money left, and no clothes. In a corner of the portmanteau 
there was a roll of paper, tied with a piece of string—and that 
was all. 

‘« T can make you but one return,” he said; “I give you my 
book.” 

* He was too weak to tell me what the book was about, or to 
express any wish relative to its publication. I am ashamed to say 
I set no sort of value on the manuscript presented to me—except 
as a memorial of a sad incident in my life. Waking earlier than 
usual this morning, I opened my gift, and examined it for the 
first time. 

‘To my amazement, I found myself rewarded a hundredfold 
for the little that I had been able to do. This unhappy man 
must have been possessed of abilities which (under favouring 
circumstances) would, F don’t hesitate to say, have ranked him 
among the greatest physicians of our time. The language in 
which he writes is obscure, and sometimes grammatically incorrect. 
But he, and he alone, has solved a problem in the treatment of 
brain disease, which has thus far been the despair of medical men 
throughout the whole civilised world. 

‘If a stranger was looking over my shoulder, he would be 
inclined to say, This curious lover writes to his young lady as if 
she was a medical colleague! We understand each other, Carmina, 
don’t we? My future career is an object of interest to my future 
wife. This poor fellow’s gratitude has opened new prospects to 
me; and who will be so glad to hear of it as you ? 

‘ Before I close my letter, you will expect me to say a word 
more about my health. Sometimes I feel well enough to take my 
cabin in the next vessel that sails for Liverpool. But there are 
other occasions, particularly when I happen to over-exert myself 
in walking or riding, which warn me to be careful and patient. 
My next journey will take me inland, to the mighty plains and 
forests of this grand country. “When I have breathed the health- 
giving air of those regions, I shall be able to write definitely of 
the blessed future day which is to unite us once more. 
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‘My mother has, I suppose, given her usual conversazione at 
the end of the season. Let me hear how you like the scientific 
people at close quarters, and let me give youa useful hint. When 
you meet in society with a particularly positive man, who looks as 
if he was sitting for his photograph, you may safely set that man 
down as a Professor. 

‘Seriously, I do hope that you and my mother get on well 
together. You say too little of each other in your letters to me, 
and Iam sometimes troubled by misgivings. There is another 
odd circumstance, connected with our correspondence, which sets 
me wondering. I always send messages to Miss Minerva; and 
Miss Minerva never sends any messages back to me. Do you 
forget ? or am I an object of perfect indifference to your friend ? 

‘My latest news of you all is from Zo. She has sent mea 
letter, in one of the envelopes that I directed for her when I went 
away. Miss Minerva’s hair would stand on end if she could see 
the blots and the spelling. Zo’s account of the family circle 
(turned into intelligible English) will I think personally interest 
you. Here it is, in its own Roman brevity: “ Except Pa and 
Carmina, we are a bad lot at home.” After that, I can add 
nothing that is worth reading. 

‘Take the kisses, my angel, that I leave for you on the blank 
morsel of paper below, and love me as I love you. There is a 
world of meaning, Carmina, even in those commonplace words. 
Oh, if I could only go to you by the mai: steamer, in the place of 
my letter!’ 


CuHarTteR XXVI. 


THE answers to Ovid’s questions were not to be found in Carmina’s 
reply. She was unwilling to tell him what had happened at the 
conversazione; and she shrank from writing to him of his mother. 
Her true position in Mrs. Gallilee’s house—growing, day by day, 
harder and harder to endure ; threatening, more and more plainly, 
complications and perils to come—was revealed in her next letter 
to her old friend in Italy. She wrote to Teresa in these words: 


‘If you love me, forget the inhuman manner in which I have 
spoken of Miss Minerva ! 

‘ After I had written to you, I would have recalled my letter, 
if it could have been done. I began, that evening, to feel ashamed 
of what I had said in my anger. As the hours went on, and bed- 
time approached, I became so wretched that I ran the risk of 
another harsh reception, by intruding on her once more. It 
was @ circumstance in my favour that she was, to all appearance, 
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in bad spirits too. There was something in her voice, when she 
asked what I wanted, which made me think—though she looks 
like the last person in the world to be guilty of such weakness— 
that she had been crying. 

‘I gave the best expression I could to my feelings of repent- 
ance and regret. What I actually said to her, has slipped out of 
my memory ; I was frightened and upset—and I am always stupid 
in that condition. My attempt at reconciliation may have been 
clumsy enough; but she might surely have seen that I had no 
intention to mystify and distress her. And yet, what else could 
she have imagined, to judge by her own actions and words ? 

‘Her bedroom candle was on the table behind me. She 
snatched it up and held it before my face, and looked at me as if 
I was some extraordinary object that she had never seen or heard 
of before! ‘You are little better than a child,” she said; “I 
have ten times your strength of will—what is there in you that I 
can’t resist? Go away from me! Be on your guard against me! 
Iam false; I am suspicious; I am cruel. You simpleton, have 
you no instincts to protect you? Is there nothing in you that 
shrinks from me?” 

‘ She put down the candle, and burst into a wretched mocking 
laugh. “There she stands,” cried this strange creature, “ and 
looks at me with the eyes of a baby that sees something new. I 
can’t frighten her. I can’t disgust her. What does it mean?” 
She dropped into a chair; her voice sank almost to a whisper—I 
should have thought she was afraid of me, if such a thing had 
been possible. “ What do you know of me, that I don’t know of 
myself ? ” she asked. 

‘It was quite beyond me to understand what she meant. I 
took a chair, and sat down by her. “I only know what you said 
to me yesterday,” I answered. 

‘ “* What did I say ?” 

*< You told me you were miserable.” 

*“*T told youa lie! Believe what I have said to you to-day. 
In your own interests, believe it to be the truth!” 

‘Nothing would induce me to believe it. “No,” I said. 
“You were miserable yesterday, and you are miserable to-day. 
That is the truth!” 

‘What put my next bold words into my head, I don’t know. 
It doesn’t matter ; the thought was in me—and out it came. 

*** You have some burden on your mind,” I went on. “If I 
can’t relieve you of it, I can help you to bear it. Come! tell me 
what it is.” I waited; but it was of no use—she never even 
looked at me. ‘“ Are you in love?” I asked. 
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‘She jumped up from her chair, so suddenly and so violently 
that she threw it on the floor. Still, not a word passed her lips. 
I found courage enough to go on—but not courage enough to look 
at her. 

‘“T love Ovid, and Ovid loves me,” I said. “There is my 
consolation, whatever my troubles may be. Are you not so 
fortunate? Do you love somebody, who doesn’t love you?” 

‘She turned her back on me, and went to the toilet-table. 
I think she looked at herself in the glass. “ Well,” she said, 
speaking to me at last, “ what else ?” 

‘“ Nothing else,” I answered— except that I hope I have 
not offended you.” 

‘She left the glass as suddenly as she had approached it, 
and took up the candle again. Once more she held it so that it 
lit my face. 

* « Guess who he is,” she said. 

‘& How can I do that ?” I asked. 

‘She quietly put down the candle again. In some way, quite 
incomprehensible to myself, I seemed to have relieved her. She 
spoke to me in a changed voice, gently and sadly. 

*« You are the best of good girls, and you mean kindly. It’s 
of no use—you can do nothing. Forgive my insolence yesterday ; 
I was mad with envy of your happy marriage engagement. You 
don’t understand such a nature as mine. So much the better! 
ah, so much the better! Good-night.” 

‘There was such hopeless submission and self-abandonment in 
those words, that I could not find it in my heart to leave her. I 
thought of how I might have behaved, of the wild things I might 
have said, if Ovid had cared nothing for me. ll that had 
bewildered and angered me in her conduct was explained now! 
What could I do to encourage her? Your last letter, with our 
old priest’s enclosure, was in my pocket. I took it out. . 

‘ Would you mind reading a short letter,” I said, * before 
we wish each other good-night ?” I held out the priest’s letter. 

‘She drew back with a dark look; she appeared to have some 
suspicion of it. ‘“‘ Who is the writer?” she inquired sharply. 

** A person who is a stranger to you.” 

‘Her face cleared directly. She took the letter from me, and 
waited to hear what I had to say next. ‘The person,” I told her, 
“is a wise and good old man—the priest who married my father 
and mother, and baptized me. We all of us used to consult 
Father Patrizio, when we wanted advice. My nurse Teresa felt 
anxious about me in Ovid’s absence; she spoke to him of my 
exile—forgive me for using the word !—in this house, and owned 
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that she was uneasy about me. He said he would consider, before 
he gave her his opinion. The next day, he sent her the letter 
which you have got in your hand.” 

‘There, I came to a full stop; having something yet to say, 
but not knowing how to express myself with the necessary 
delicacy. 

‘“’Why do you wish me to read the letter?” she asked, 
quietly. 

‘“T think there is something in it which might ——” 

‘ There, like a fool, I came to another full stop. She was as 
patient as ever ; she only made a little sign to me to go on. 

‘“T think Father Patrizio’s letter might put you in a better 
frame of mind,” I said; “it might keep you from despising 
yourself.” 

‘ She went back to her chair, and read the letter. You have 
permitted me to keep the comforting words of the good Father, 
among my other treasures. I copy his letter for you in this place 
—so that you may read it again, and see what I had in my mind, 
and understand how it affected poor Miss Minerva. 

‘“ Teresa, my well-beloved friend—I have considered the 
anxieties that trouble you, with this result: that I can do my 
best, conscientiously, to quiet your mind. I have had the 
experience of forty years in the duties of the priesthood. In 
that long time, the innermost secrets of thousands of men and 
women have been confided to me. From such means of observa- 
tion, I have drawn many useful conclusions; and some of them 
may be also useful to you. I will put what I have to say, in the 
plainest and fewest words: consider them carefully, on your side. 
The growth of the better nature, in men, is perfected by many 
influences. The growth of the better nature, in women, is per- 
fected. by one influence—and that influence is Love. Are you 
surprised that a priest should write in this way? Did you expect 
me to say, Religion? Love, my sister, is Religion, in women. It 
opens their hearts to all that is good for them; and it acts inde- 
pendently of the conditions of human happiness. A miserable 
woman, tormented by hopeless love, is still the better and the 
nobler for that love; and a time will surely come when she will 
show it. You have fears for Carmina—cast away, poor soul, 
among strangers with hard hearts. I tell you to have no fears. 
She may suffer under trials; she may sink under trials. But the 
strength to rise again is in her—and that strength is Love.” 

‘ Having read our old friend’s letter, Miss Minerva turned back, 
and read it again—and waited a little, repeating some part of it 
to herself. ‘ Does it encourage you ?” I asked. 
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‘She handed the letter back to me. ‘I have got one sentence 
in it by heart,” she said. 

‘ You will know what that sentence is, without my telling you. 
I felt so relieved, when I saw the change in her for the better—I 
was so inexpressibly happy in the conviction that we were as good 
friends again as ever—that I bent down to kiss her, on saying 
good-night. 

‘She put up her hand and stopped me. “No,” she said, “ not 
till I have done something to deserve it. You are more in need 
of help than you think. Stay here a little longer; I have. word: 
to say to you about your aunt.” 

‘I returned to my chair, feeling a little ‘startled. Her eyes 
rested on me absently—she was, as I imagined, considering with her- 
self, before she spoke. I refrained from interrupting her thoughts. 
The night was still and dark. Not a sound reached our ears from 
without. In the house, the silence was softly broken by a rustling 
movement on the stairs. It came nearer. The door was opened 
suddenly. Mrs. Gallilee entered the room. 

‘What folly possessed me? Why was I frightened? I really 
could not help it—I screamed. My aunt walked straight up to 
me, without taking the smallest notice of Miss Minerva. “ What 
are you doing here, when you ought to be in your bed?” she 
asked. 

‘She spoke in such an imperative manner—with such authority 
and such contempt—that I looked at her in astonishment. Some 
suspicion seemed to be roused in her by finding me and Miss Minerva 
together. 

‘No more gossip!” she called out sternly. “Do you hear 
me? Go to bed!” 

‘Was it not enough to rouse anybody? I felt my pride burn- 
ing in my face. “AmIa child, or aservant?” I said. “TI shall 
go to bed early or late as I please.” 

‘She took one step forward; she seized me by the arm and 
forced me to my feet. Think of it, Teresa! In all my life I have 
never had a hand laid on me except in kindness. Who knows it 
better than you! I tried vainly to speak—I saw Miss Minerva 
rise to interfere—I heard her say, “‘ Mrs. Gallilee, you forget your- 
self!” Somehow, I got out of the room, On the landing, a 
dreadful fit of trembling shook me from head to foot. I sank 
down on the stairs. At first, I thought I was going to faint. 
No; I shook and shivered, but I kept my senses. I could hear 
their voices in the room. 

‘Mrs. Gallilee began. “Did you tell me just now that I 
had forgotten myself?” 
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‘Miss Minerva answered, “ Certainly, madam. You did for- 
get yourself.” 

‘The next words escaped me. After that, they grew louder ; 
and I heard them again—my aunt first. 

‘«T am dissatisfied with your manner to me, Miss Minerva. 
It has latterly altered very much for the worse.” 

‘In what respect, Mrs. Gallilee ? ” 

‘In this respect. Your way of speaking to me implies an 
assertion of equality e 

‘«“ Stop a minute, madam! I am not so rich as you are. But 
I am at a loss to know in what other way I am not your equal. 
Did you assert your superiority—may I ask—when you came into 
my room without first knocking at the door?” 

‘“ Miss Minerva! Do you wish to remain in my service ?” 

‘ “Say employment, Mrs. Gallilee—if you please. I am quite 
indifferent in the matter. I am equally ready, at your entire con- 
venience, to stay or to go.” 

‘ Mrs. Gallilee’s voice sounded nearer, as if she was approach- 
ing the door. “I think we arranged,” she said, “‘ that there was 
to be a month’s notice on either side, when I first engaged you?” 

‘“ Yes—at my suggestion.” 

‘« Take your month’s notice, if you please.” 

‘“ Dating from to-morrow ? ” 

* “ Of course !” 

‘My aunt came out, and found me on the stairs. I tried to 
rise. It was not to be done. My head turned giddy. She must 
have seen that I was quite prostrate—and yet she took no notice 
of the state I was in. Cruel, cruel creature! she accused me of 
listening. 

‘ “ Can’t you see that the poor girl is ill?” 

‘It was Miss Minerva’s voice. I looked round at her, feeling 
fainter and fainter. She stooped; I felt her strong sinewy arms 
round me; she lifted me gently. “I'll take care of you,” she 
whispered—and carried me downstairs to my room, as easily as if 
I had been a child. 

‘I must rest, Teresa. The remembrance of that dreadful 
night brings it all back again. Don’t be anxious about me, my 
old dear! You shall hear more to-morrow.’ 








(To be continued.) 
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About Porkshire, 


XII.—-Lerps. 


Ir would be difficult to find a greater contrast between two 
cities than that which exists between York and Leeds—the one 
hoary with memories of past generations, and quiet with the rest- 
fulness that belongs to age; the other grimy with prosperous toil, 
darkening the sky with the smoke of its factories or mills as they 
are called—fuil of movement, and touched in every one of its 
substantially-built streets with tokens of modern life. Modern 
thought, modern invention, progress in all things, stamp the Leeds 
of to-day, though she has also her past, and once possessed a castle 
belonging to the De Lacys, besieged by King Stephen, and in 
which Richard II. was confined before he was carried away to 
Pontefract. This castle had its park, and the name still lingers 
round the site in Park Square, Park Lane, at the end of which 
lies the ancient Swinegate. The original Leeds Cair-Loid Coit, or 
city of Loid in the wood, consisted only of Kirkgate, Swinegate, 
and Briggate, the last ot which took its name from the bridge 
which ended it. 

The famous clothmarket of Leeds was held on this bridge, 
before the cloth halls were built ; and Thoresby, writing in 1714, 
says of the famous ‘ Brigend Shots,’ ‘ the clothier may, together 
with his pot of ale, have a noggin o’ porrage and a trencher of 
either boiled or roast meat for twopence.’ 

But although from an early period the cloth manufacture of 
Leeds has been noted, it was in the first half of the present century 
that the great towns of the West Riding, among which it is chief, rose 
to their present importance. As York is the capital of Yorkshire 
of the past, so Leeds is the capital of the Yorkshire of to-day ; and as 
the Minster dwindles the interest of all beneath its shadow, so it is 
significant that the modern Town Halli of Leeds is more imposing 
than any of the churches, and, with the rows of stately warehouses 
and cloth halls, is the chief point that one remembers of the usually 
gloomy-looking town. But when we had driven out of the smoke 
and grimness of Leeds into its surroundings, it became easier to 
realise that this was once the forest of Elmete—hills and valleys 
and streams and woods are to be found in the environs; and as we 
drove through Headingley to Adel, passing numbers of pleasant 
houses in grounds shaded by lofty forest trees, the residences of 
the chief men of Leeds, we saw a wonderful link of the past— an oak 
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said to be that which gave its name to the wapentake of Shyrack or 
the Shire-oak. This tree was living within the memory of a middle- 
aged inhabitant of Adel, but now its hoary branches put forth no 
leaves of their own, contenting themselves with the mantle of ivy 
which clings round them. In the troubles of the seventeenth 
century Leeds was one of the northern towns on the side of the Parlia- 
ment, and an interest lingers about 
a very old house, with the date 
1628, in the middle of the town. 
This is called Red Hall or the Red 
House, from being the first house 
built of brick in Leeds by Mr. 
Thomas Metcalfe, Alderman. The 
bit of ground beside it goes by the 
name of King Charles’s Croft. A 
friend took us to see this house, 
now occupied by the offices of a 
solicitor, who most kindly showed 
us the oak-panelled ‘ king’s cham- 
ber,’ in which King Charles was 
lodged when travelling to London 
with his gaoler, Cornet Joyce. 
There are mysterious bullet-holes 
in this oak panelling, and the 
ceiling is richly decorated with 
mermaids, thistles, and fleur-de-lis. 
‘ While the King was here,’ says Thoresby, ‘a Maid-Servant of the 
House entreated him to put on her Cloathes and make his Escape, 
assuring him that she would conduct him in the Dark out of the 
Garden door into a Back Alley called Lands Lane, and thence to a 
Friend’s House, from whence he might make his Escape into France. 
The king, however, declined the Woman’s offer, but with many 
thanks gave her a Token (my account says the Garter, which is not 
very credible), saying that if it were never in his own Power, on 
sight of that Token his Son would reward her. After the Restora- 
tion the Woman presented the Token to the King and told him the 
Story. The King inquired whence she came ; she said from Leeds 
in Yorkshire.” Whether she had a Husband ; she replied “ Yes.” 
What was his calling; she said “ an under Bailiff.” “Then,” said 
the king, “he shall be chief Bailiff in Yorkshire.” The Man 
afterwards built Crosby House in the Head Row.’ 

This old red house is one of the few links of the past within 
the city. 

Outside, however, at no great distance—so near, indeed, that the 
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old stone walls are discoloured by the city smoke—much of this 
mischief, however, has been wrought by the forge of the monastery 
—are the grand ruins of Kirkstall. We went to see these on a 
bright afternoon, when the trees were leafy, the birds singing, 
insects humming, everything was rejoicing in the sunshine ; but 
though it may be an interesting study to contrast mentally the 
peaceful, leisureful lives of the Cistercians, beside what was doubt- 
less then the lovely river Aire, its present surroundings, the tall 
chimneys and smoke-stained buildings, a pellmell of factories—for 
the village of Kirkstall is but a manufacturing suburb of the busy 
city close by—and the black sluggish stream that seems to be 
gorged with the poisons discharged into it—this contrast is sad- 
dening when one sees the beauty of the architecture defaced by 
dirt, the blackened trunks, and all peacefulness of effect so 
largely destroyed by the clang and movement, and the crowded- 
up position of the ruins. 


Still Ure, swift Werfe, and Oze the most of might, 
High Swale, unquiet Nide, and troublous Skell, 


sings Spenser in the ‘ Fairy Queen.’ Certainly he would not call 
the Aire still now; nor is she lithe, as the popular rhyme calls 


her. 
Wharfe is clear, and the Aire lithe ; 
Where the Aire drowns one, the Wharfe drowns five. 


One of the great northern barons of the twelfth century, Henry 
de Lacy, had a severe illness, during which he vowed, if his life were 
spared, to build a house for Cistercian monks in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin. On his recovery he presented the abbot of 
Fountains with a grant of the vill of Bernoldswick in Craven, 
and on May 19, 1147, Alexander the prior of Fountains and twelve 
of the monks set out for their new home which they called Mount 
St. Mary. But they quarrelled with the inhabitants of the country, 
and demolished their church, bidding them come to worship at 
St. Mary’s. The country people in return plundered their crops 
and greatly harassed them. The monks found the climate much 
colder than the valley of the Skell, and they were not content 
with their new home. At last the abbot had to take a journey 
on business which caused him to pass through Airedale. He 
was much struck with the quiet beauty of a spot on the north 
side of the river, and here he found a colony of hermits living 
under the government of one named Seleth. The abbot began to 
question the hermits as to their way of living and form of worship. 
Whereupon Seleth told him that he had come from the south in 
consequence of a dream, In his sleep a voice had bade him arise 
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and go into the province of York, and there search diligently till 
he found a valley called Airedale, and a place therein called Kirk- 
stall, and there he was to provide a place for the future habitation 
of brethren to serve Jesus of Nazareth, the Saviour of the world. 

Seleth went on to say that he had at once left his home and 

journeyed northward, and that after some difficulty he had found 

the valley and had learned from shepherds that the name of this 

part of it was called Kirkstall. Here the legend differs, says Mr. 

Wardell in his interesting account of the abbey from the Chronicle 

of Kirkstall, which states that the abbot Alexander first called the 

place by that name. Abbot Alexander upon this told the hermits 

that they lacked discipline, and holy orders, and suggested that 

they should join themselves to his brotherhood, and some of them 

appear to have done this. Then Alexander went off to ask the con- 

sent of his patron Henry de Lacy, who laid the first stone of the 

abbey church with his own hands, and built it, and some of the 
monastic buildings, at his own cost. He supplied the monks with 
corn and money, liberally endowed the monastery, and also pro- 
vided for the vestments of the abbot, and for a lamp to be kept 
burning night and day before the high altar. Those old twelfth 
century lords did not serve God by halves. At the end of thirty 
years the abbey was built and dedicated by the name of the Monas- 
tery of St. Mary at Kirkstall. No traces remain of the first monas- 
tery at Bernoldswick, but the church built by the monks in ex- 
change for the one they destroyed still exists. 

Alexander was evidently a very remarkable man; he did not 
content himself with beginning this good work, but he completed 
the abbey in his lifetime. He brought the timber used in building 
it, from a distance, and left the forest trees standing round the 
site of the new monastery. 

After this troubles seein to have arisen with Hugh, Earl of 
Norfolk ; and in the reign of the second abbot, Ralph Haget or 
Hageth, whose story I have told in the account of Fountains 
Abbey, Henry II. seized on the Grange of Micklethwaite, a valu- 
able possession of the monastery. This caused quarrels among the 
brethren, who blamed their abbot first for losing the Grange, 
and then because he had tried to conciliate the king by giving him 
a golden chalice, and a copy of the Gospels. Haget seems after- 
wards to have had a much more peaceful rule at Fountains than 
he had enjoyed at Kirkstall, where the monks dispersed them- 
selves for a time among the other Cistercian houses, but re- 
assembled after a while in their own abbey, burdened with the 
debt which the king’s robbery had caused them to incur. 

Mr. Wardell’s account of the abbots of Kirkstall is extremely 
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interesting, beginning with Alexander elected May 19, 1147, and 
ending with John Ripely elected July 21, 1528, and ejected by 
Henry VIII. in 1540. This twenty-seventh abbot is said to have 
lingered at Kirkstall after he had surrendered it to the commis- 
sioners. He could not leave the place he had loved so well, and, 
taking up his abode in the principal gate-house, he died there and 
was doubtless buried there privately by some of his scattered 
brethren. This abbot seems to have had a dispute with Sir William 
Calverly which terminated in favour of the abbot. This was an 


ancestor of Waltet Calverly executed in York Castle in 1604 
for the Yorkshire tragedy. 

One of the most interesting of the abbots seems to have been 
John de Bridesall, sixteenth abbot, who succeeded in 1304. 

Mr. Wardell gives the translation of a very interesting letter 
written by this abbot to his brethren when obliged to set sail for 
France and seek the king Edward I. on account of the difficulties 
of the monastery. I give part of it. 

‘To his Reverend Brethren, the Prior and Convent of Kirkstall, 
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John, styled Abbot of the same, wishes health and grace, and that 
they may labour more earnestly after the things which concern 
religious peace and charity. 

‘ Beloved, we have written this letter in haste from Canterbury, 
knowing that an account of the success of our journey will be 
pleasing to you. In the first place, our dear brother, who was 
present, will inform you that on the morrow of St. Lawrence we 
were met by letters from the king in a very threatening style; 
that we were apprized of robbers who laid wait for us in the woods, 
under a rock; and that we were bound, under the penalty of 
forfeiting all our goods, to abide the king’s pleasure. However, 
having been at length dismissed with honour, we proceeded on our 
way, and, notwithstanding the delay in London, arrived at Canter- 
bury on Monday evening, ourselves, our servants and horses being 
all well. We are not without hope, therefore, that our feeble 
beginnings will be followed by better fortune. 

‘On Wednesday morning, the wind blowing fair, we put the 
horses on board a ship. For the time to come we-eommend you, 
dear brethren, to God, and our bodily: safety to your prayers. 
But especially pray for the salvation of our souls. 

‘Written at Canterbury on the 3rd of the Octaves of St. Mary 
with abundance of tears.’ 

What an event the journey must have been in the good monk’s 
life, and what a long time he must have been in making it, with 
his horses and servants ! 

In some ways Kirkstall is even more interesting than Fountains, 
and but for the partial destruction of its tower it would be more 
perfect. This destruction was probably caused by the height to 
which Abbot Marshall raised the original low tower of the Cister- 
cian foundation in the fifteenth century. 

We went in from the south and found ourselves it in the cloister 
court, much impressed with the view of the abbey surrounding 
it. Only the north and east sides of this court are intact ; on 
the south side the circular-headed doorways and a large archway, 
once the entrance of a passage, reaching across the court, have 
been walled up, part of the west wall has been rebuilt, and the 
test has been supported with buttresses. Against the south wall 
are remains of the lavatory. In the south-east corner the small. 
closed-up doorway led by a staircase to the dormitory of the monks 
and to the rooms over the refectory. 

This cloister court seemed to us quite as full of interest as that 
of Fountains, and here doubtless were buried all the brethren of 
the abbey who did not attain the dignity of abbots. It is curious 
that scarcely any gravestones or memorials have been found here. 
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From the court we went by one of the round-headed openings into 
the chapter-house. This has been a large building; the first part, 
like the rest of the abbey in transition style, has two columns 
supporting the arches of the groined roof. Round the base of 
these have been detached shafts now broken away. The eastern 
end of the chapter-house is considerably later, of fourteenth century 
date. It is supposed that there were windows in the wall at the 
end, but this wall has been destroyed and a modern one put in its 
place. Doubtless all the abbots and many of the benefactors of 
Kirkstall were buried here; but no inscriptions have been found, 
although several stone coffins are built up in the walls, also in the 
recessed windows on the north and south sides. There is much 
less interest in the way of association here than in the chapter- 
houses of Fountains and Jervaux, although this must be the spot 
where all]. the important affairs of the monastery were discussed and 
arranged, from the election of the second abbot, Ralph Haget, in 
1182, to the yielding up the abbey by Abbot John Ripely in 1540. 

There is something very weird in the dark vaultlike place, and 
one of us asked the old guide who takes the fee for seeing the ruins 
and who had come out of his den and prowled about in the 
sunshine to glower at the visitors, whether the chapter-house was 
haunted ? he shook his head scornfully at this question. ‘ Nay,’ 
he said; ‘last week there were sperritualists to see t’ abbey, an’ 
they was talkin’ of sperrits and such like, an’ makin’ discoorse to 
‘em. Nay, I deeant want to have any discoorse wi’ ’em nor wi’ t’ 
sperritualists neither.’ 

We came out of the chapter-house and went into two small 
rooms one of which is supposed to have been a mortuary chapel 
and the most southerly a penitential cell, and across a passage 
beside this was, according to Mr. Wardell, the Abbot’s hall running 
in a southerly direction and occupying the place of the Fratry at 
Fountains. 

This has been a fine chamber with four columns down the 
centre supporting Norman arches, and it seems to have been in a 
fair state of preservation till 1825, when, owing to the melting of 
the snow on the floor of the monks’ dormitory above, a part of that 
and the roof of this hall were completely ruined. South and east 
of the Abbot’s hall are the remains of the Abbot’s buildings, 
north of which was the Hospitium. 

On the south side of the cloister court was the refectory, a 
large room which had evidently been considerably added to at a 
later period. Over this must have been the library where Serlo 
dictated his ‘ Chronicle of Fountains Abbey ’ to Hugh of Kirkstall. 
Next the refectory was the common room of the monastery, witha 
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passage on its western side which once gave access to the cloister 
court. Beyond this and stretching until it joined the south-east 
corner of the nave was the west cloister or Domus Conversorum, and 
over this was the large dormitory, appropriated to the lay brothers 
of the monastery. This cloister could not have been so fine as the 
corresponding one at Fountains still well preserved. 

From this ruinous part of the monastery we reached the 
west front, and this is very grand, finer than any we had seen. 
The doorway is specially rich, and the view up the nave of the 


Nave of Kirkstall Abbey. 


church is most imposing. Eight massive groups of columns on 
each side support pointed arches and divide the nave from the 
aisles. Above the arches the clerestory windows are narrow and 
round-headed. Three walled chapels are in each of the transepts, 
and in one of these is a collection of encaustic tiles found in front 
of the high altar; the platform for this still remains, but there is 
no trace of the altar stone, and this is said to have been destroyed 
as late as last century. The chancel itself is shallow, and the east 
window is of later date than the rest of the church. Out of the 
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south transept we climbed by a flight of steps to the remains of 
the monks’ dormitory. We looked down into a curious little cell 
which is supposed to have been used by the attendant of this 
dormitory ; but it is interesting to see here as elsewhere how easily 
the brethren could reach the church for Lauds and Prime and then 
return to their broken slumber. 

It was very pleasant to linger here; the birds were chirping 
among the changing leaves, and everywhere we got charming points 
of view. But these ruins are most saddening, so much has been 
wantonly allowed to perish; not only was much of the dormitory 
destroyed, but when it fell the hall below was ruined. There are 
initials, W. M., varied in characters on the buttresses of the ruined 
central tower, and they are supposed to stand for William 
Marshall, last abbot but one of Kirkstall. A few days after the 
fall of the tower Dr. Whitaker found several little smoking pipes 
embedded in the mortar, proving that smoking was practised 
before the discovery of tobacco. 

The original entrance, the gate-house, has been almost de- 
stroyed, but the view of the abbey is very beautiful from this point, 
and the bricked-up northern doorway is remarkably fine. North 
of this is another gate-house, the lower part of it, a spacious 
vaulted apartment, being built into the house beside it. 

It was in this gate-house that the last abbot lived and died 
after the desecration of Kirkstall, and Mr. Wardell relates that ‘a 
stone coffin was found a few years ago in the centre of the apart- 
ment, about three feet below the surface, containing some 
mouldering bones and a large quantity of dust; also a small 
silver spoon, and a silver farthing of Edward IV., struck at the 
York mint, but much defaced ; it had at the time of interment 
been placed under the head of the deceased. The coffin was 
removed to the chapter-house. It is believed that this was the 
cofin of Abbot John Ripely, buried here by his friends with 
Roman Catholic rites. His oak bedstead and some other furniture 
are still preserved. 

As we came back through these most interesting ruins, we 
again saw the old guide, who suggested that the best legend be- 
longing to Kirkstall was that of Mary Clarkson : 

*A poet what wrote it,’ he said, ‘her set it down all wrong;’ 
and indeed the real story which he had to sell differs a good deal 
from Southey’s ballad, ‘ Mary the Maid of the Inn.’ 


A hundred and fifty years ago Kirkstall was a quiet agricul- 
tural village, but manufacture was beginning to make progress in 
Leeds, and the Star and Garter Inn on the banks of the Aire was 
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much resorted to by commercial ‘travellers from Manchester, 
Halifax, and other centres of trade. The landlord of this inn, Job 
Sutcliffe, and his wife, not having any children, had adopted an 
infant niece, Mary Clarkson, who the tale says, after a rapturous 
description of her charms, ‘would have adorned any position in 
life. She would have sat with dignity, and at the same time with 
a becoming modesty, as consort to the mightiest king. She would 
have faced the dangers of a battlefield with a warrior lord. She 
would have been worth the whole nine tuneful sisters to a poet, 
furnishing at the same time inspiration and theme. She would 
have been a model for an artist to study, elevating and giving 
scope to his genius, purifying his thoughts, and helping his 
immortality. As it was, she was but a barmaid.’ 

Her uncle and aunt loved Mary dearly, and Job Sutcliffe in- 
tended to leave her the flourishing business of the Star and 
Garter if she married to his liking ; but for some little time he had 
felt uneasy at her evident attachment to one of his customers, a 
good-looking young fellow named Bedford, who spent a good deal 
of time at the inn ostensibly with the view of making sketches 
among the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey; but it seemed to Mary’s 
uncle that these sketches, though they were well done, were a 
mere pretext, and that Mr, William Bedford had other purpose 
to serve in his long and frequent visits to the Star and Garter 
than his artistic work in the old abbey. 

When the acquaintance had lasted for some months, one day 
Mr. Bedford asked Mary to take a stroll with him beside the river. 
He then told her that his father wished him to return home and 
settle down to business, and marry the wife he had chosen for him. 
He then went on to say that he could never love any woman but 
Mary. At this the poor girl confessed her affection for him, and, 
the story says, ‘sobbed out her satisfaction.’ Bedford told her 
that he did not wish to offend his father, and therefore he hoped 
she would consent to marry him privately, and to keep the matter 
secret from her uncle and every one else, until he felt himself in a 
position to claim her openly as his wife. 

Mary revolted from this proposal, and said she could not 
deceive her uncle ; but at last, when he said he must give her up 
for the present, she yielded, and it was settled that Bedford should 
leave the Star and Garter and make arrangements for the marriage. 

On that evening some strange travellers came to the inn; they 
had been there once before for a night, but no one seemed to 
know them. Bedford seemed to take no notice of them, though he 
stayed up as late as they did. All at once the jolly landlord, who 
was longing to go to bed, heard sounds of dispute; the strangers 
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were reproaching Bedford for losing time. Going into the room 
where his customers sat to ask if they wanted anything more that 
night, he found them all close together, arranging the details of 
some pian in which they all seemed interested. 

Before he slept the landlord told his wife he wished that 
artist fellow’s shadow had never darkened his doors, for he feared 
that Mary had got fond of him. To which his wife replied that 
Bedford was a good customer, and would make Mary more of a 
lady than she could ever be as mistress of the Star and Garter. 
Bedford did not leave the inn next day till the strange guests had 
departed. Just before he started there arrived a Kirkstall man to 
meet a merchant of Yeadon with whom he had business, and who 
had been to York to receive large sums of money. The Yeadon 
merchant called for brandy as soon as he arrived, and then Bedford 
took leave of Mary and departed with his knapsack. 

Mary felt wretched. It seemed to her that she had pledged 
herself to do not only what was wrong and deceitful, but also very 
imprudent. Her lover had never told her about his father or his 
relations, or his means of living; he had only said he came from 
Worcester, and that he studied art. It seemed to her that he might 
have been more explicit. Next moment she reproached herself for 
doubting her William; how frank and honest his manner was, and 
how natural that he should shrink from offending his father! Still 
she could not quiet her mind; she felt it would have been so much 
better to trust and wait patiently. She became so disturbed that 
she feared her aunt would notice her trouble; and this feeling in- 
creased her disquiet, for till now she had never concealed anything 
from the kind old couple. At last she went out and took her way 
almost mechanically to the ruins. She often went there in her 
lover’s absence and would sit for an hour or more noting all the 
different points he had sketched. But it was dark this evening ; 
for, although there was moonlight, clouds had risen and brought the 
wind with them, so that the light was very fitful and short-lived. 

It was a weird time to visit the old place; but Mary was too 
full of sorrowful thought to feel timid, even when the wind howled 
dismally through the trees and rattled the branches one against 
another. All at once, however, she started. Through the crash- 
ing boughs and the wild sounds she heard hurried whispering, 
and she shrank behind a large tree near her. Then she saw 
three men pass by bending over something which they carried. 
She could not make out what it was in the darkness, but it seemed 
to be heavy by the way in which the men moved over the uneven 
ground. Mary stood still, scarcely breathing—she felt sure that 
sume wrong was being done—and then the steps of the men passe d 
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on and went towards the opposite side of the ruins. A sudden 
blast drove a black mass of vapour from the moon, the hat of 
one of the men was whirled from his head and fell at her 
feet touching her shoe. Mary recoiled, but though she heard the 
man curse and swear at his loss, she saw in the moonlight that he 
went on with the rest out of her sight; then the girl snatched at 
the hat and fled away as noiselessly as she could till she came to 
the path beside the river. She soon reached her bedroom, where 
she placed the hat, and though she felt shaken and frightened she 
went downstairs about her duties as usual. 

Next morning news came from Yeadon to Kirkstall and soon 
reached the inn—the merchant's horse bearing his money-bags 
had reached home without its rider. The road had been examined, 
and marks of a struggle had been found near Kirkstall. On 
further examination stones beside the road were found to be blood- 
stained; but here pursuit was baffled, there was no trace of the 
missing man. The news gave Mary a terrible shock. She felt 
sure that this was the mystery she had witnessed in the ruined 
abbey, and her first impulse was to go and seek the hat in order 
that by its help her uncle might bring the murderers to justice, for 
she felt sure there had been a murder. 

As she took up the hat it seemed familiar to her, and, though 
she shrank with horror from the thought, she mechanically turned 
down the lining. Two days ago she had put in paper a lock of 
her bright brown hair with a few loving words, and had then 
placed it inside the lining of her lover’s hat, so that he might find 
it after he had left her. . . . There was the little packet, and this 
was William’s hat. The poor girl does not seem to have doubted 
her Jover’s guilt fora moment. She felt now that the voice she 
had heard was his, and she fell down insensible. 

Her uncle had noticed her paleness when the news reached 
her, and hearing the sound of a fall he went to her room. 

Instead of giving an alarm, he closed the door and tried to 
restore her; and when Mary revived and found herself alone with 
her uncle, she told him everything—her promise to marry secretly, 
the strange scene she had been a witness to, and finally her identi- 
fication of William Bedford by the hat she had brought from the 
ruins; but when her uncle had uttered a long whistle, and then 
turned to the door, the girl seized his arm and made him sit 
down. She begged him not to betray her, only to tell her what 
she should do. 

‘I can make away with the hat,’ she pleaded, ‘ and no one will 
ever learn my secret.’ 

But Job Sutcliffe shook his head, He told her she could not 
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honestly keep silence, for already suspicion had fixed itself on 
some one else—the man who had been last seen with the merchant. 
Unless she was willing to see an innocent man suffer for her 
guilty lover, she must give evidence against Bedford. 

The poor girl had a severe struggle; but at last she yielded, 
and then Job went off to the constable, and without betraying his 
niece asked him to come and help find the body. 

The constable was unwilling to search the ruins; but Job Sut- 
cliffe was resolute, and soon in the drain of the ruined kitchen of 
the abbey they found what they had been seeking. 

A few days after,a letter from Bedford addressed to Mary 
reached the Star and Garter. Job pounced on this, and without 
telling Mary, took it unopened to the magistrate, who had already 
been made acquainted with the facts of the case. The letter 
asked Mary to meet her lover-in Leeds, naming the day and hour, 
and asking her to marry him at once. 

Some constables were sent to meet him before he reached 
Leeds, and he was arrested at a roadside public-house on the 
charge of murder. 

Mary became very ill when she heard he had been taken; but 
when the day of the trial came she nerved herself to give her 
evidence. She seems to have behaved very calmly till the end; 
then when her last answer had been spoken, she became uncon- 
scious and was carried out of the court. But it is difficult to 
understand how she could summon strength to swear away the life 
of the man she seems to have loved to the end. Southey’s climax 
is far more pitiful than the plain unvarnished story. Bedford 
pleaded not guilty; it appeared at the trial that he was the son of 
a York tradesman who had died leaving five children unprovided 
for. This young fellow having a taste for drawing, which his 
father had encouraged, disliked the trade to which his eldest 
brother had apprenticed him. He went to London, fell into bad 
company, and soon became the associate and leader of a band of 
highwaymen in the neighbourhood of Leeds. It seems certain 
that they did not intend to murder the merchant, only to plunder 
his saddle-bags, until his resistance provoked them. Bedford was 
found guilty of murder, and took his own life in prison. His ac- 
complices were taken soon after in some other crime, and hanged 
at Lancaster. Mary, after a severe attack of brain fever, recovered 
her health and died fifty years later a grandmother, respected by 
all who knew her. 

As Kirkstall is the chief ancient feature of Leeds, so the mills 
are its crowning modern interest. It is difficult to get per- 
mission to see one of these, but through the extreme kindness of 
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the Messrs. Marshall we had the privilege of seeing their wonder- 
ful flax mill. It is in the part of Leeds called Holbeck, and isa 
massive building in the Egyptian style, covering an area of two 
acres. When Mr. Marshall took us into the vast chamber the 
effect was electrifying. Each loom and each worker standing 
before it seemed a part of one immense machine which would go 
on in the same perfect precision and cleanliness for ever. The 
workers were silent as the grave, while the resistless chorus of whirrs 
seemed to fill every chink in the vast place. The work is carried 
on in one large apartment partitioned into two, containing no fewer 
than sixty-six skylights for the admission of air and light. A 
series of arches rest on fifty cast-iron pillars, and the air and light 
thus obtained obviate all the stuffiness of atmosphere one associates 
with the idea of a mill; the women looked healthy and happy, 
never leaving off work, but seeming to follow it with interest as 
well as industry. Mr. John Marshall explained to us in a very 
lucid way the process through which the flax passes from its pris- 
tine state to the finest sewing thread, and he illustrated his ex- 
planation by taking us from loom toloom and showing us how the 
flax, guided by the women’s skilful fingers and moved by the re- 
sistless foree of the huge steam-engine which like some Hydra 
seems omnipresent in the vast chamber, not only gradually becomes 
soft and fine like flour passing through different mills, but as it 
also passes through chemical preparations it goes through as many 
grades of colour and is finally bleached to snowy whiteness. 

In another huge room we found the weavers creating out of 
the prepared flax coarse towelling blinds of varied stripes and 
patterns, every imaginable sort of linen fabric from coarse to the 
finest. It was very interesting to watch the manufacture of the 
striped goods, to see the regular dexterity needed in placing the 
required portions, and in all cases the flight of the little shuttle 
from side to side bearing the warp thread across the long strands 
of woof. So interesting was it that, spite of the deafening noise 
which seemed to set all one’s nerves loose at once, we were un- 
willing to leave off looking. After this we went up on the roof, 
where we saw that the lantern rose about nine feet above it, the 
spaces between being filled with coal-tar to secure an equality of 
temperature below. 

If mill hands are as well cared for everywhere else as they are in 
this wonderful flax mill they are well off. The women looked 
well fed and well clothed and much more civilised than the mill 
hands we saw at Birmingham some years ago. Messrs. Marshall 
have built a church, St. John’s, Holbeck, for the work-people, and 
seem to care for them inevery way. I suppose habit accustoms the 
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hands to the incessant whirr of the steam-engines; there can 
certainly be little danger that they should waste their time in talk, 
for hearing is difficult without some effort. Last of all we saw one 
of the wonderful steam-engines, the marvellous iron horse in its 
stone stable below. It was very impressive to see this dark shining 
monster, a huge image of Destiny, going on as it were for ever with 
its resistless movement ; no shock, no violence, only like the waves 
of the sea inexorable in its course, and as we drove back to Adel we 
could not shake off its memory. Adel is delightful; there are 
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charming houses there with views from the windows that quite 
ignore the nearness to smoky, busy Leeds. The illustration of the 
garden and lake of a charming house, Adel Grange, gives a good 
idea of the peaceful beauty of this spot so near to, yet so far from, 
the dirt and smoke of the city. 

About a mile along a pretty country road is the beautiful little 
church of Adel, which has lately been restored. The illustration 
was, however, taken before the restoration which has somewhat 
modernised the interior and the beautiful old door; the arches both 
outside and in the quaint corbels outside with their wonderfully 
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sculptured heads are full of interest; it is a very perfect little Norman 
church. It stands alone in its antiquity, for the houses around are 
modern, though at Temple Newsom, five miles off, there is a quaint 
Jacobean house. There is a tradition that Adel church was built 
on the ruins of a pagan temple; it is certain that on the Roman 
road close by many Roman relics were discovered, among others a 
full-length statue of a Roman Officer with a large Inscription, ‘ both 
which perished,’ says the historian, ‘ by the worse than Brutish Igno- 
rance and Covetousness of the Labourers who in a superstitious 
Conceit bound Wyths or Wreaths of Straw about the poor Knight 
and burned him, in hopes of finding, by I know not what Magical 
Apparition in the Smoke, some hid Treasure ; and after, in Anger at 
their Disappointment, broke him to pieces, of which only the head 
is now remaining.’ It is amusing to hear of this clownish conjura- 
tions in the 18th century. 

Nearly six miles from Leeds is Calverly Hall, the scene of the 
terrible ‘ Yorkshire tragedy’ enacted here in 1605, and which it was 
at one time asserted Shakespeare dramatised. The Calverlys seem 
to have existed here since the twelfth century, and in the seventeenth 
were represented by Walter, a young man who, being early left an 
orphan, fell into spendthrift, profligate habits. He engaged himself 
to marry a lady belonging to a good old Yorkshire family, and then, 
going up to London to his guardian, he settled to marry his niece, a 
lady who had a fortune of her own, and for whom Calverly professed 
great affection. The old narrative hints that his treachery towards 
his first love drew down a curse on his hearth, for his love for his 
wife being soon cooled, he gave himself up to his dissipation and 
extravagance, and was morose and gloomy. At last his wife asked 
the reason of his moodiness. 

‘A plague upon thee!’ he said; ‘thou art the cause of my 
sadness.’ 

Finding he needed money she offered him her jewels; but he 
still continued to reproach her, and ended by asking her to sign 
away her dowry for his use. She replied she was en to do 
anything that might bring back his love. 

‘See thou dost it,’ quoth he; ‘ for no longer than I am full of 
money, shalt thou take from me a taste of kindness.’ 

The poor wife, ‘ stuffed with grief up to her eyelids,’ went off 
to London to see her uncle; but before she could enter on the 
business of her dowry, her uncle questioned her about Calverly and 
his behaviour towards her. She spoke much in his praise, saying 
nothing about his debts and extravagance, and making him out a 
pattern husband. Her uncle smiled: ‘I know that he has 
mortgaged his land,’ he said, ‘that he has run into debt on all 
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sides; but since you say that he is a good and loving husband to 
you, I rejoice that Iam able to help him; ’ then he said he had got 
a good post at Court for Calverly, which would give him at once 
employment and an income. Poor Mistress Calverly, thinking of 
her children, said nothing about her dowry and went home 
rejoicing, for she thought that the settled income of this post 
would satisfy her husband, 

But when she reached home and gave him her uncle’s message, 
he became very angry; he accused her of having slandered him to 
his guardian, he called her by the foulest names and declared that he 
would have her dowry. In the midst of these reproaches, a knight, 
Sir John Savile, called to see him. Poor Mistress Calverly lay down 
on her bed broken-hearted at her husband’s cruelty, while Calverly 
went to receive his visitor. The knight told him he came on 
behalf of his brother, who was going to prison for a large sum 
for which he had become security for Calverly. Calverly pro- 
mised to pay this sum, and left him for a while. Going to the 
gallery near his wife’s chamber, he saw his little son. The child 
asks him innocently, ‘ How fares it with father?’ At this he 
calls the child a bastard, seizes him and strikes at him with his 
dagger—being, he said afterwards, frenzied by the thonght that his 
ruined children should ‘ be driven to beg remorse of the world, 
which is composed all of flint.’ 

His anger had so terrified his wife that she was still lying sobbing 
and heart-broken onher bed. But as soon as he had stabbed one child 
a frenzy seized him to murder the others, and he rushed to his 
wife’s room in search of his second boy. Seeing it there in the 
nurse’s arms, he rushed at it, stabbed it, and when the woman 
tried to defend it, he snatched it from her, and dragging her into 
the passage, flung her down the kitchen stairs. Meantime his wife 
had been struggling to save her little ones, for the elder boy still 
lived ; at this he stabbed her and then hurried to the stable, and 
rode off towards the house where his third child, a baby, was out at 
nurse. But by this time the servants had heard the noise, and the 
poor little eldest child had fallen bleeding down the stairs at the 
end of the passage, and Sir John Savile rode in hot haste after the 
murderer. Just as he reached the nurse’s house, Walter Calverly’s 
horse fell under him. 

Calverly was arrested and charged with the murder, which at 
first he seems to have acknowledged. He was touched by the 
sight of his wife, who recovered from her wounds; he refused to 
plead, and thus exposed himself to the infliction of the peine forte 
et dwre. It is supposed that he tried by this in some way to 
expiate his fearful crime, for, as he refused to plead his property 
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could not be sequestrated. He was pressed to death in his cell in 

York Castle, and his property was preserved to his surviving child. 
We did not visit Calverly, but we drove one day to Yeadon 

on the farther side of Leeds to see a most interesting old house 

called Low Hall. 

Our way lay past Woodhouse Moor, where, in 1645, the markets 
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Low Hall, near Leeds. 


were for some time held; the plague raged so violently in Leeds 
that 1,325 persons died, and grass grew over the streets and the 
market-place in the town. 

We found a picturesque house standing in pleasant well- 
wooded grounds. Its owner and his wife most courteously showed 
us over it. We went in through a perfect old hall where the 
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original fireplace and wooden roof have been restored by the pre- 
sent owner; then we saw the drawing- and dining-rooms, &c. 
Altogether it is a charming specimen of a small dwelling-house of 
the sixteenth century arranged with admirable taste. 

The house seems to have been originally inhabited by the 
Marshalls; in 1652, a Jeremiah Marshall is spoken of as of Low 
Hall or Brook Hall, but I do not find the precise date of the oldest 
part of the house. These Marshalls intermarried with the Cal- 
verlys, a much more turbulent race, and probably the unquiet 
spirit that sometimes rustles through the old house is one of these 
unhappy Calverlys. 

Upstairs our hosts showed us a bedroom panelled with black 
oak: this is said to be the haunted chamber. Beside the fireplace 
there is a sliding panel, and when our hostess touched a concealed 
spring this flew back and showed a closet of some size ; but when the 
panel was closed again we tried vainly to find out where the spring 
lay hidden. Itis said that a headless lady with white trailing robes 
comes out of the panelling on the left side of the room and dis- 
appears into the sliding panel; but she has been seen on the staircase 
gallery by a Burwick of the last generation of proprietors. There 
was an eerie feel about the room; it seemed a fitting haunt for a 
ghost. Then our hosts took us downstairs and showed us many 
ancient possessions —portraits of some Marshalls and of the wild 
Calverlys, Mr. Burwick’s ancestors, and some very interesting relics 
of Mary Stuart. Among these are an altar cloth with four different 
kinds of lace said to be the queen’s own work, some embroidered 
altar covering, her bronze crucifix, aud a portion of her rosary ; 
a linen apron beautifully worked with Tudor roses, &c., said also 
to be the queen’s own work ; and a very curious piece of embroidery 
representing the story of the Prodigal Son, and several other relics, 
The most interesting are a pair of riding gloves of drab-coloured 
leather, trimmed with fringe, left by the queen at Nappa Hall 
in Wensleydale, and brought to Low Hall by an intermarriage 
with the family then in possession of Nappa Hall. Mary is said 
to have given the other articles to Lord Scrope when she was 
taken away from Bolton Castle, and that from him they descended 
to the Scropes of Masham and the Dimsdales of Nappa. 

It seemed a strange contrast so near to busy matter-of-fact 
Leeds to come upon this quaint house and these relics, and also 
upon the ghostly Legend ; but indeed old Yorkshire houses seem to 
abound in ghosts or noises or visions which may possibly be created 
by rats and a disturbed liver, and yet which in some instances, as in 
this of Low Hall, are very difficult to explainaway. The ivy-grown 
porch at Low Hall is supposed to have come from the nunnery at 
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Esholt ; the Lake too was the ancient millpond of that house, and 
has been reclaimed by the present owner. 

It seemed to us that Leeds in some ways resembles the 
wealthier parts of our East End, with the addition of grime and 
smoke (which surely in some degree might he removed), a big, 
well-built place where clever and influential men resort for the 
purpose of money-making, but in which they do not care either to 
live or die. On Tuesdays and Saturdays (market days) there is 
much bustle in the streets. 

There is a great taste for music in Leeds. Its musical festivals 
are justly celebrated, and its theatre is a fine building, specially 
well arranged. I must not omit a mention of Edward Baines, the 
Franklin of Leeds, who, though born in Lancashire, began life in 
Leeds at the end of last century as an apprentice in the office of the 
famous * Leeds Mercury,’ of which he soon became proprietor, and 
which paper remains in the Baines family. He was also an author 
and a member of Parliament, and a benefactor to Leeds. 


KATHARINE §. MACQUOID. 


The End. 








Handie Wacpherson. 


A VIGNETTE IN PROSE. 







Ir was my privilege, during the last days of his strangely prosperous 

career, to see a good deal of the late Mr. Thomas Ercildoune— 

‘ True Thomas,’ as he was affectionately called by the generation 

to whom he told so many grim truths. I had gone to him as a 

literary aspirant—one of the many who, coming up from Scotland 

to fight for fortune, carried letters of introduction to the great 
man. The nation delighted to honour him, and despite his dis- 
like of the literary class generally, he never failed to say a kind 
word to any young brother Scot who sought his advice. For some 
reason or other, he took to me, and though so many years his 

junior, I became a frequent visitor at his house, and received a 
great deal of his confidence. It was one winter evening, as we sat 
alone together in his study—that study which was a very Mecca 
to literary pilgrims of all nations—that he made the singular 
confession which I am about to place on record. 

There he sat, aged, honoured, famous, the leading man of 
letters, perhaps, of his generation: an old dressing-gown wrapt 
around him, slippers on his feet, his face grim as granite (just as 
it appears in Woodman’s bust), and his eyes with that sad prophetic 
gaze which is reproduced in all the photographs. On the book- 
shelves close round him were well-thumbed volumes, nearly all of 
them presentation copies, with the autographs of their mighty 
authors, chief among them a set of Goethe, with notes in the 
poet’s own handwriting. On the wall, over the mantelpiece, was 
a scroll in vellum, given to Ercildoune by the savants of Germany 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, and his reception of the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Sauerkraut, from the hands of the 
King of Thuringia. In the desk at his elbow was a precious 
correspondence—signed by such names as Heine, Thiers, Balzac, 
Hartmann, Darwin, Macaulay, Coleridge, Dickens. Only the day 
before Ercildoune had been sent for by the Queen of England, as 
one of the two or three great men it behoved her to know and 
honour ; and, having spent several hours of conversation with her, 
he had pronounced her a ‘nice homely body, just like scores of 
farmers’ wives he had met in Allandale.’ Certainly, he was one 
to whom the world did homage—kings might have envied his 
authoritative position. It was, therefore, with some surprise that 
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I discovered, listening to his confession, that the great man was 
not altogether contented with his success; that it had one 
serious qualification, which had (as he himself expressed it) cost 
him many a sleepless night. 

Let me explain the matter, as far as possible, in his own words. 
I despair of reproducing the peculiar accent and the deep pathetic 
‘burr’ of his voice—which he preserved to the last, as well as 
certain eccentricities of pronunciation, which I shall not imitate. 


‘You think me a successful man, and such, I allow, is the 
popular opinion. Well, maybe I have been successful beyond my 
merits, which are small enough, Lord knows; but lest I should 
grow daft with my own self-conceit, the Lord sent Sandie Mac- 
pherson to keep me humble! ' 

‘It is a humiliating confession to make, but almost at any 
point of my long career, from the very beginning, the thought of 
having converted Sandie would have been more precious to me 
than the admiration of all the rest of the world. Sandie, however, 
never believed in me from the first. When I published my first 
book, my chief thought was, “ What will Sandie Macpherson think 
of this ?” and when I heard the criticisms, which cut me up like 
a haggis right and left, I could have borne everything but the 
thought of how he would gloat over them, down yonder in Scotland. 
I was somewhat consoled, and a wee bit hopeful, when, some years 
afterwards, I published my “History of the Renaissance in 
Thuringia ;” for the critics, knowing nothing of the subject, 
praised it to a man, and talked havers' about my industry, my 
originality, and my erudition. I cared nothing for the critics, but 
I said to myself with a smile, “ That’s one for Sandie Macpherson, 
at last !” 

‘ Perhaps you will be asking who Sandie Macpherson is, that I 
set such store by his good opinion? Well, up till a few months 
ago you might have seen his name—“ Alexander Macpherson,” as 
it was given baptismally—over the front of a small grocer’s shop 
in the Gallowgate of Glasgow. 

‘Sandie and I were schoolfellows. 

‘We first met in the Rev. Mr. Macindow’s seminary, out 
beyond the Cowcaddens, and afterwards we attended Mr. Parallel’s 
Mathematical and Dr. Skelpum’s Latin classes, in the High School. 
As I mind Sandie now, he was a wee, smug-mouthed, black-aveezed 
laddie, with eyes like a hawk, and a stoop in the shoulders. From 
first to last he was ever at the top of the class. He carried away 
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all the prizes at the Rev. Mr. Macindow’s, and when he came to 
the High School, among lads twice his size, he was “‘ dux ” of the 
class. Such a memory as he had! It was wonderful, wonderful ! 
He could repeat the whole Latin Delectus with his eyes shut, 
and he knew the whole of Euclid, when we were peching ! over the 
“Pons Asinorum.” Dr. Skelpum himself was afraid of him. As 
for me, where he was dux I was dunce. I had the taws? nearly 
every day from the Doctor, and ever and aye, while I writhed in 
my corner, I could hear the cry, “ Alexander Macpherson, tell 
Tammas Ercildoune how to construe” this or that passage in the 
“*‘ Metamorphoses.” Sometimes, just to shame us, he was put at 
the very bottom of the class, and then—Lord, to see him louping 
from place to place, like one running up a brae, and then stand- 
ing, flushed and triumphant, in his old place, at the very top! 

‘Sandie’s father was a small tradesman in Glasgow, and you 
may be sure he was proud enough of his son. Sandie was ever 
spick and span, had the best of clothes, and a silver watch and 
chain given to him by his aunt on his birthday. His books were 
like himself—clean, white, and neat, with no thumb-marks or 
dog’s-leaves to disfigure the pages. He wrote a beautiful hand, 
like copperplate, and in the writing class, as well as the rest, he 
was facile princeps. Well might he look with scorn on my 
slovenly dress, my books all thumbed and torn, and on my hand- 
writing, which was ill to make out as heathen Greek. Well 
might he be held up to me, as he was, for a shining light and an 
example. “Tammas Ercildoune, go out and wash your face; 
when will ye learn to be tidy, like Alexander Macpherson?” 
“ Tammas, your books are a disgrace; do ye no’ think shame 
when ye see the books of Alexander Macpherson?” ‘ For shame, 
Tammas, for shame; do you ever see Alexander Macpherson 
sucking black man* in the midst o’ school?” “Tammas, your 
handwriting is abomination; Alexander, set hima copy yoursel’, to 
show him how a lad should write.” These were the cries ringing 
for ever in my ears. What wonder if I grew to look on Sandie 
as a superior being—to be gazed at with admiration and envy, 
to be imitated with awe and fear ? 

‘It was just the same story when we went to college. 

‘We met there on our former footing ; that is to say, he dis- 
tinguished himself as usual, while I watched him from a respectful 
distance. Few words ever passed between us, for we had never 
been on speaking terms—either in or out of school. But the 






1 Breathing hard. 
2 An instrument of torture, applied to the hands in Scotch schools, 
* A species of Scotch sweetmeat. 
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relationship between us was clearly understood. Sometimes, as 
he passed me in the street, wearing grandly his red college 
gown and his college hat, while I crept along with my gown on 
my arm, he would give me a patronising nod, that was all. We 
began Greek together under Whiteland, and moral philosophy 
under old Dr. Plainstanes. It was the old story. He was the 
pet pupil of both Professors. He drank in learning like his 
mother’s milk. From the first Greek to the second and third 
I followed him laboriously—-as a clumsy fledgeling follows the 
flight of some splendid eagle, whom it seeks to emulate in vain. 

‘After we left college, I lost sight of him for some years. I 
believe he might have received a bursary and gone to Oxford, but 
his father, proud as he was of his attainments, did not want to 
spoil him for trade, and withdrew him before he had completed 
his course. I myself took to pupil-teaching, having not yet 
decided to try my fortune in literature. 

* But one day, fired by sudden enthusiasm, I wrote a long letter 
to the “ Glasgow Herald” on some question of the day. It was 
printed next morning in all the glory of large type, and signed 
“Thomas Ercildoune.” It was the proudest day of my life, but, 
alas! it was destined to be overclouded. Towards afternoon I 
entered a coffee-shop, and saw, in the compartment next to me, 
his head buried in the paper, a human figure. The paper was the 
*‘ Herald,” open at the page containing my letter. Isat, blushing 
with all the pride of fresh-blown authorship. Presently the face 
looked up, and I saw, to my surprise, my old schoolfellow, Sandie 
Macpherson, Our eyes met, but his stony orbs gave no sign of 
recognition. Then he turned to the paper again, and smiled! 
Yes, he was reading my letter. It might astonish the public, but 
it could not impose upon him. There were Latin and Greek 
quotations in it, and fragments of moral philosophy ; how ashamed 
I felt of them, as I saw them come under his baleful eye! He 
smiled again, placed down the paper, paid his reckoning, and 
walked out of the shop without a word. I went home a miserable 
man. I might put on grand airs before the public, but one man 
knew my measure, and that man was Sandie Macpherson. 

‘It was no use arguing with myself that the man was an idiot ; 
that although he was glib at uptaking what was taught him, he 
had neither talent nor originality. The memory of those early 
days haunted me like a shadow. 

‘IT am not going to weary you—and myself—with a history of 
my literary struggles, till I conquered the book-taster, the 
magazine editor, and the publisher, and became a recognised 
producer of the popular literary article. Years passed away. In 
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the course of years I emigrated to London, on the invitation of 
John Still, the philosopher. Then I published my first book, and, 
as I have told you, it was a failure. I retrieved myself by my 
second, which was about half as good, and not near so earnest, as 
the first. I still had Glasgow and Sandie Macpherson in my 
mind when I failed or succeeded, but in course of time the im- 
pression grew dimmer and dimmer. It was one fine day that 
John Still, returning from the north, where he had been lecturing 
on some political subject, spoke to me as follows : 

«By the way, Ercildoune, I met an old schoolfellow of yours 
in Glasgow.” 

‘6 Ay, indeed ?’” I said, feeling the blood mount to my face in 
a moment. 

‘« A man named Macpberson, a small tradesman, and a member 
of the local club which took me down. A prosy fellow, and very 
sarcastic. He amused me very much with his dry reminiscences 
of your schooldays, and seemed greatly astonished that you had 
made any mark in the world.” 

‘TI forced a laugh, but I felt hot and cold all over. 

‘Do youremember him?” proceeded Still. “ He remembers 
you wonderfully !” 

‘* T’m not sure,” I returned with carelessness. ‘ I believe there 
was a lad of that name in the class with me, but I’ve almost for- 
gotten him. It’s—it’s a long time ago!” 

‘Hypocrite that I was! Did John Still know that I was lying ? 
He looked at me for some moments with an amused smile, as if 
he were calling up some queer reminiscence ; and I—I could have 
brained him. Some little time after that John Still and I fell 
out. He wrote a criticism of Suckle’s “ History of Civilisation,” 
and published it in the radical “ Lambeth Review.” I handled the 
same book next quarter in the * Caledonian,” and turned Still’s 
arguments inside out in no very complimentary fashion. Still 
was a sensitive man, and a while after that, he cut me dead in the 
street. We made it up afterwards, but were never the same as 
before. ‘Till the day of his death, I never gave him any explana- 
tion. I cared no more for Suckle or his arguments than for that 
fly on the wall! Suckle, indeed—the poor, silly, over-crammed 
Cockney gowk! The real cause of my attack on John Still was 
anger and irritation. Sandie Macpherson, again, was at the 
bottom of it all! 

‘A year or so after this I went down to Glasgow on business. 
By that time I had made a name for myself, and my visit caused a 
stir in the city. I stayed with Sir Robert Mungo, the Lord 
Provost—a silly man, with a sniggering taste for philosophy. 
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After a few days, I grew very weary of being lionised ; for nearly 
every day there was a grand dinner, and I was bored to death 
with the admiration of daft folk of both sexes. One forenoon, as 
I was wandering about the streets, looking at the old houses, and 
calling to mind the places I had known when a lad, I passed down 
the Gallowgate, and saw the name of “‘ Alexander Macpherson ” over 
a small grocer’s shop. Now, I was in a sympathetic mood that 
day; the contemplation of old scenes, and the thought of the 
kindness of my countrymen, had touched my heart, and it melted 
suddenly at the name of my old schoolfellow. Could it possibly 
be the same? Before I knew what I was doing, I had entered 
the shop. 

‘Yes, I was right. There, standing behind the counter, was 
Sandie himself, older, grimmer, but neat and clean as usual. As 
I entered in, he was measuring out a pound of moist sugar for a 
barefooted servant lassie, in petticoat and short gown. 

«« Mr. Macpherson ?” I said, when he had done. 

‘He looked up, and our eyes met. I saw in amoment that he 
recognised me, but his face remained grim as granite, and his eye 
was cold as ice. 

*« That’s my name,” he replied. 

‘I smiled, and prepared to hold out my hand. 

‘“T think we were schoolmates together. My name is Ercil- 
doune, Thomas Ercildoune. Do you mind! me?” 

‘He looked at me from head to foot. His eye rested on my 
old cloak, my broad-brimmed hat, and he nodded darkly, as he 
replied : 

**°T mind ye well enough. Can I serve ye with anything?” 

‘** Nothing, thanks; only—I was passing, and I thought I 
should like to remind you of our old acquaintanceship.” 

‘ As I spoke, Sandie proceeded leisurely with his business behind 
the counter—opened his till and lodked into it ; took down a 
piece of loaf sugar, and began breaking it intosmall portions. He 
gave a sort of grunt as I finished my address to him, and nodded 
again; then, after a pause, while I stood hesitating, he observed 
quietly, surveying me critically from head to foot : 

‘« Yon’re staying up in London, I hear?” 

ae 

‘“ You’re what they call a leeterary man, noo?” 

‘“ Just so,” I replied, smiling gocd-naturedly, but feeling rather 
ashamed. 

*« Atweel,” said Sandie, reflectively, as he swept up his pieces of 
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sugar and put them into a large jar, “ atweel, London’s a big place, 
and they call it the centre of ceevilisation ; but ”—here he shut the 
lid of the jar sharply—* Mony things please the folk in London 
that wouldna gang doon in Glesgow |” 

‘What he meant I could hardly gather; it was a mere general 
reflection, but I felt somehow that it had a personal application. 
A long pause ensued. I stood awkwardly waiting in front of the 
counter, but Sandie did not seem inclined for further conversation. 
At last, feeling rather uncomfortable, I determined to put an end 
to the interview. 

* “Well, I'll wish you good morning,” I said, moving to the shop 
door. 

‘“ Good morning,” grunted Sandie, not raising his eyes from his 
desk and ledger, to which he had just gone. 

‘I walked out of the shop, indignant at the man’s imperturba- 
bility. Glancing back from the pavement, I saw Sandie’s face 
quietly regarding me over his ledger—and smiling—just as it had 
smiled when I saw him reading my first effort in literature. He 
was certainly quite irreconcilable. 

‘ About this period of my career, as you may remember, I was 
particularly severe in my writings on the British Philistine, and 
on the sordid, self-conceited, money-grubbing secularity of the 
trading classes in this country. I denounced the hypocrisies of 
Sodom and the fleshpots of Gomorrah. The press took up my 
cry, and Philistinism had a bad time of it. Poor idiots, they 
thought that I had a grievance against society. Nothing of the 
kind. I was only trying to have my revenge on Sandie Macpherson! 

‘For wrestle as I might against him, the man had mastered 
me. Folk might compare me to John the Baptist preaching in 
the wilderness, they might say that I had come to preach honesty 
and independence, pure living and high thinking, to a rotten gene- 
ration, but Sandie Macpherson knew better. Sandie saw through 
me. It was no use posing as a great thinker and teacher before 
him. Iminded his words, ‘* Mony things please the folk in London 
that wouldna gang doon in Glesgow.” It was humiliating, to say 
the least of it. Much as I despised the fellow, his attitude of 
invincible stupidity was something Titanic. To the bedside of 
the heathen emperor a slave used to come each morning, saying, 
“ Philip, remember you must die!” To my bedside, for many a 
day, came the spirit of Sandie, saying, “Thomas Ercildoune, re- 
member you're a poor creature ;” and I know it! 

‘I thought to have my revenge on Sandie at last, the day they 
made me Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 

‘More proud and exultant than you can think, I went down to 
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my natal city to deliver the rectorial address. I was an old man 
by this time, and had a great name all over the world. Such a 
reception as they gave me! As I stood in the large hall, with the 
professors and citizens around me, the students in their thousands 
cheering me, fine ladies in the galleries smiling down upon me, I 
felt that I had reached the height of my ambition. I addressed 
them like a man inspired. I spoke of my early days, my struggles, 
my fondness for the country of my birth, and I was in the middle 
of a splendid peroration, when all of a sudden I became conscious 
of a man’s face looking quietly up at me. One man’s face, in all 
that sea of faces! But I knew it only too well—grim, cold, hard 
as granite, yet with a kind of pitying smile upon it—whose face 
could it be but the one I had dreaded all my life? The words 
went out of my head, and I ended feebly, sitting down into my 
chair with a sigh of relief when I had finished. . . . The next day 
there were columns in the papers, and in the course of the long 
report something to this effect: “At this point of his discourse, 
alluding to his early days in this city, Mr. Ercildoune was visibly 
affected. His emotion was touching to witness, and he almost 
broke down ; but amidst the loud cheering of his enormous audience, 
he at last concluded his magnificent address.” ‘ Visibly affected,” 
indeed !—and “touching emotion!” They little knew that my 
speech was nearly ruined by the sinister influence of Sandie Mac- 


pherson !’ 


The great man paused, half amused, half angry, at the remem- 
brance of his odd experience. Reaching out his hand, he took down 
a pipe from the mantelpiece, filled and lit it, and smoked for some 
minutes in silence, with his sad eyes fixed upon the fire. I sat 
watching him, reverently and wonderingly. At last he broke the 
silence : 

‘I never saw Sandie again after that. 

‘ About a year ago, however, an old friend, a minister of the 
Kirk, coming on a visit from Glasgow, informed me that my 
former schoolfellow, who was one of his congregation, had recently 
died. My friend had been with him frequently during his last 
illness. I asked, not without anxiety, if the poor fellow had still 
remembered me ? 

‘ My friend smiled. 

‘Oh, yes, he remembered you well,” he replied, “and only a 
few days before his death he spoke about you.” 

** Indeed! and what did he say ?” I said, carelessly. 

‘ “Shall I give you his very words ?” asked my friend, laughing 
merrily. 
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‘ “ Certainly.” 

‘“They’re telling me,” he said, “that Ercildoune has just 
written another book. Lord, minister, surely the world is gone 
clean daft! What can folk see in such a silly sumph! as yon ?” 

‘So Sandie passed away,’ concluded the old philosopher, ‘ and 
now, whatever happens to me, I know that my career must be 
considered a failure ; for the one dream of my existence, to make 
an impression on Sandie Macpherson, has been rendered impossible 
for ever.’ 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


1 A fool; a soft, silly creature. 
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Art in the Nursery. 


THE enormous increase in the supply of children’s illustrated 
books during the last twenty years has caused greater demands to 
be made not only on the powers and capabilities of the artists 
selected to illustrate them, but also on the quality of the work 
produced. Since Kate Greenaway, two or three years ago, struck 
out rather a new line in books of this description, the idea has been 
quickly taken up, and where last autumn we had fifteen, publishers 
are this year announcing fifty different examples of these so-called 
‘Fine Art Gift Books, all more or less emulating the style of 
* Under the Window.’ 

It is interesting to notice amongst the little critics, who by 
this embarras de richesses become exceedingly fastidious and 
discriminating, which styles of art obtain the completest success, 
and win their most unqualified approval. We find certain kinds 
of this ‘high art’ class of juvenile literature selling largely, but 
principally appreciated by the elders of a family, who are not un- 
frequently sorely disappointed to see the solemn little face of the 
child to whom they have made the costly book a present, never for 
a moment relaxing in its gravity, as page after page is turned over, 
and even when asked ‘ How do you like it ?’ still gravely answering, 
‘It is very pretty, but it is not so nice as “ Struwel-Peter”!’ To 
this class also belong the books illustrated by M. J. Tilsley, J. C. 
Sowerby, H. H. Emmerson, and Walter Crane, as well as Kate 
Greenaway. No one with the most elementary artistic perception 
can overlook the improved drawing of the designs compared with 
those of our childhood ; but correctly and ssthetically worked out 
as they are, their purpose and mission of pleasing the little ones 
have been unfulfilled if they have not arrested their attention and 
called forth little shrieks of laughter. 

Our national pride makes us in many ways very slow to take 
in and realise an idea. The possibility that we, who think our 
sturdy English selves ‘ second to none’ in most things, can be out- 
stripped in matters of art by our more volatile and rapid French 
and American neighbours, is a painful fact that we would willingly 
ignore, Referring especially to the way in which wood-engraved 
illustrations are produced, I cannot too strongly animadvert on the 
English method of rendering blocks with delicate tones of light 
and shade—it is often stupid, not to say hopelessly inartistic. 
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There should he a certain entente cordiale between artist and 
engraver in producing a happy result; the engraver should be 
sufficiently artistic to seize the artist’s intention, and fix it in its 
simplicity on the block, not make, upon even the artist’s own lines, 
a bad translation of his own; caricaturing the design out of all 
semblance to its original intention. Yet most wood-artists will 
agree with me that this is more often the rule than the exception, 
bringing them continually into collision with the engravers. 

The blame, however, of non-successful Fine Art Gift Books for 
the amusement of children does not rest with the engravers of them, 
and in this digression I only intended to point out to what dangers 
even beautiful and valuable designs are exposed at their hands. It 
would be ‘malaproply odorous’ to compare artists, however much 
they expect to run that risk ; but why do children turn from Kate 
Greenaway’s quaint and picturesque little figures to some well-worn 
old scrap-book with greater pleasure? Or from Walter Crane’s 
graceful illustrations of the ‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ and ‘ Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales,’ to some antiquated and really hideous pictures of the same 
immortal stories, or the weird etchings of the elder Cruikshank, 
with infinitely more delight? Because to. the infantile mind, 
guided rather by sight than reason or a knowledge of art, they 
have all the one fatal fault—monotony. Kate Greenaway’s, 
Tilsley’s, Sowerby’s, and Emmerson’s children are all the same 
child, that hardly, if ever, smiles (if it does with its mouth it does 
not with its eyes); they are like a row of little Noah’s ark men, 
habited in one unvarying fashion, and that not of a graceful period, 
which quickly palls. Walter Crane’s designs also hold to a certain 
sameness, carried out with great fidelity from first to last even in 
his most beautiful—albeit rather Albert Diirer-like-illustrations of 
‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales—that is, speaking from a child’s point of 
view. In the eyes of their elders these designs have a fascinating 
grace peculiar to themselves, and one can only regret the amount 
of work lavished upon them, where a tenth part of the labour would 
have equally satisfied the little reader. Delightfully illustrated as 
the ‘Nursery Rhymes’ are by Mr. Crane, he should hardly have 
made the historical mistake (as the criticism of a ‘ grown-up’) of 
depicting King Arthur with the Garter! 

Caldecott hangs less heavy on childish attention, having caught 
a spark from Wit’s lantern, and turned it to good account. His 
clever brush mixes its colours more successfully with the oil of 
true humour than do those of his fellows. His brown etchings 
are exquisite, but it is noticeable that they come as an unacquired 
taste to the untried artistic palate of the child, and, except in a 
few instances, are seldom greeted with the shout of amusement 
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that welcomes ‘ Rumpelstiltskin,’ or ‘The Man with the Nose,’ by 
Cruikshank. Whether or no, I know not, in these days of 
pseudo-zstheticism the exigent demands of publishers for high art 
illustrations may have blinded artists to the main object—that of 
pleasing and guiding the child-public—but humour has un- 
doubtedly been rather too much sacrificed to so-called art, and the 
quick perception of the child has instantly detected the change ; 
hence the still decided preference for books of the ‘ Struwel-Peter’ 
and ‘ Book of Nonsense’ class. 

Our heavy plodding friends, the Germans, have set us, in their 
juvenile literature, many an example that we can ill afford to 
ignore ; and the simple history of the origin of the ‘ Struwel-Peter,’ 
as related by Dr. Hoffman himself, should give valuable hints to 
our artists, by which they may beneficially profit. He tells us 
briefly, in the year 1844, how few things in the way of picture- 
books he found to interest children. Those that existed ended 
chiefly with wearisomely reiterated platitudes, until at last, search- 
ing for something to amuse his own little three-years-old son, he 
ended by bringing home a book with blank leaves, to the astonish- 
ment of his wife. In answer to her surprise, he said, ‘ We will 
make a picture-book out of it.’ 

Just at this time, in the course of his medical practice, he 
discovered that, in company with the chimney-sweep, the doctor 
was habitually held up as a threat to the disobedient and greedy 
child, till by the time any little screaming patient was brought to 
him, he found that to tranquillise it sufficiently to make even the 
most ordinary examination was an impossibility. So he relates 
how, by means of a piece of paper and a pencil, he would make 
an absurd illustrated story, which had the effect of instautly 
arresting the little one’s attention, and transforming him from 
the dreaded ‘doctor with the nasty medicine’ into a delightful 
story-teller. Thus the blank book was filled, and when put under 
the Christmas tree, so fascinated the children of all families, as 
well as their parents, that Dr. Hoffman, after much diffidence, 
and even unwillingness to appear in the light of an author of 
juvenile literature, consented, in consequence of the earnest 
entreaties of his many friends, to the publication of the little 
volume, and thus gave, to the everlasting delight and gratitude 
of old and young in the child-world, the immortal ‘ Struwel- 
Peter.’ 

Dr. Hoffman is fully aware of the many accusations brought 
against the book, that ‘by its distortion the esthetic feeling of 
the child is destroyed.’ And his answer is, ‘ Very well; then let 
the little ones be brought up in the picture-galleries, or. in cabinets 
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of antique plaster casts! But care must then be taken lest they 
draw little human figures with two circles and four straight lines, 
in the usual manner, and are happier in so doing than if they were 
shown the “ Laocoon.” . . . To the child everything it sees and 
hears is wonderful, and the mass of known things is small compared 
to the unknown; which the understanding will eventually declare. 
. . » I-have always gone on the idea that the child only under- 
stands what it sees.’ 

To a certain extent the worthy doctor is right, but perhaps for 
lack of power to draw better, he condemns more correct delinea- 
tion. It is certainly unnecessary to talk of old masters, and 
ancient Greek or Roman sculpture, to children, nor quote them 
as the ‘ prettiest piccies;’ extremes are always to be avoided, and 
esthetic pabulum of this description, suited only to older minds, 
would be quite indigestible for the younger members. The two 
things, however, have been, and still may be, combined to the 
detriment of neither, and this the artists who illustrate humorous 
books have yet to realise and improve upon. 

The best way of testing the merits and probable success of 
books intended for the promotion of art in the nursery, is to see 
if the illustrations carry in their faces the character with which 
they are accredited—in fact, tell their story without the absolute 
necessity of a letter-press that the little critic often cannot read. 
This is strikingly absent in such publications as the ‘ Oak Leaf 
Library,’ the ‘ Rose and Lily,’ and the ‘ Buttereup Series ;’ above 
all, in ‘ Aunt Louisa’s London Toy Books,’—which all require the 
explanation of the accompanying literature to make them at all 
comprehensible, and frequently end, to the child’s infinite dis- 
appointment and disgust, in developing the proverbial powder- 
taste of goody-goody moral mixed in the jam of a bright-coloured, 
ill-executed picture. I may also remark that the fashion prevail- 
ing in some of these books of printing one side of a sheet in 
colours and the other side in brown shading, neither enhances the 
interest nor the artistic qualities of the work. 

As a direct opposite to this latter class, I may commend to the 
study of all aspiring illustrators of child literature the masterly 
handiwork of England’s greatest draughtsman, John Tenniel. 
How completely the charming woodcuts in ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ 
and ‘Through the Looking-glass,’ speak for themselves! The 
‘ Cheshire Cat’ is a chef @auvre, and what could be more delight- 
ful than the arming of ‘ Tweedledum and Tweedledee,’ or the 
party with ‘the ‘March Hare, the Dormouse, and the Hatter’? 
To old and young alike they are thoroughly satisfactory, because 
humour is allied with such perfect drawing. I may also invite 
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attention to some books only published this autumn, notably 
the ‘ Horkey,’ illustrated by George Cruikshank, the delicacy and 
grace of whose designs cannot be excelled. It is to be regretted 
(if one may venture on a word of adverse criticism) that in his 
female faces the eyes are in nearly every instance placed at too 
great a distance from the mouth. Miss Ida Waugh, also, has 
made some charming studies of children in *‘ Wee Babies.’ If 
little people are interested in their small fellows, they cannot find 
them anywhere more faithfully portrayed. 

In dealing with coloured illustrations, that ‘complex branch 
of pictorial art’ that we in England have made so entirely our own, 
I must say that the system of colouring designs,’ not tinted 
originally by the artists themselves, is by no means an unmixed 
success; for example, Lieut.-Colonel Seccombe’s clever and 
spirited outline drawings are, from an artistic point of view, to 
say the least, marred rather than made by the superadded colour- 
ing. Hislatest work in the illustrations of ‘ Cinderella’ is capital, 
and cannot fail to remind the baby art-student in the most lively 
manner of the scenes in that familiar old story. 

The Germans have realised the great fact, so often abseut from 
the pencils of our English artists, that a child’s sense of humour 
is far more early developed than its sense of art; and the draw- 
ing in the illustrations of those absurd stories sold in large sheets 
in Germany, is always made subservient to the main purpose—the 
humour of each design. How completely the two can be welded 
is manifest in Kaulbach’s drawings of ‘Reinecke Fuchs,’ with 
perfect grace and delicacy of treatment. I must not omit to 
mention also an American publication for children, namely, ‘St 
Nicholas,’ as a striking example of variety of illustration, combining 
with humour the rarest artistic skill. 

One popular animal artist has to a great extent similarly 
caught this power of forcibly conveying humour, though with 
rather less refined handling ; and I am sorry that we cannot claim 
him as an Englishman. I mean Ernest Griset. This gift was 
very remarkable even in his earliest designs, whether developed 
in the figures of men or animals, particularly in one of his sketches 
(I think never published); the keen sarcasm therein displayed, 
amounting almost to intense irony of a situation, I shall never 
forget. The subject consisted of a single figure—a man, ragged 
and weatherbeaten, very hungry, if not starving, seated on a little 
sandy mound in the middle of the sea, answering the purpose of 
a desert island. What is he doing? Reading a cookery-book, 
and licking his lips, poor fellow, at all the good things described 
therein! Even a little child would see this joke. 
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Last words are always sad to say—especially on such a pleasant 
topic as ‘Art in the Nursery’—but in saying them I would re- 
spectfully counsel all modern artists illustrating child literature 
to aim at grace and humour without monotony; to drop the 
upnoistered, mis-named estheticism of the day, that gives always 
more or less the stamp of affectation to such drawings, no less 
than to the ‘high art’ costumes still often adopted but rarely 
carried out conscientiously : this strained pretentious look causing 
both drawing and person to appear essentially meretricious. 
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Zhe Admiral’s Ward. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 


Cuarrer XXXII. 


Or course these ten days did not elapse without letters from 
the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe. The latter was eloquent on her 
loneliness without Laura, and expatiated much on the difficuity 
of keeping Collins in order and up to the mark in the matter of 
punctuality; concluding by an entreaty for early information as to 
when her dear Laura would return, as the house did not seem one 
bit like itself without her. 

In spite of the exaggeration of her language, there was the 
ring of truth in her expressions that touched Laura, and gratified 
her by the assurance that she was loved and missed. ‘It is well 
to be of some use,’ she thought, as she handed the letter to Wini- 
frid for perusal. 

‘Yes, you must be an awful loss to her,’ she remarked. ‘ But 
she cannot expect to keep you always.’ 

‘Why not ?’ said Laura quietly ; and, occupied by some train 
of ideas suggested by Winifrid’s words, Laura leant her head 
against the side of a large old-fashioned easy chair in which she 
was sitting, one hand resting upon the arm. 

‘Look!’ exclaimed Winifrid to Reginald (the partie carrée 
was assembled in her sitting-room). ‘Look! Isnot Laura wonder- 
fully like, as she sits there, to that Charles the Second ancestress 
of yours in blue? The one in the library, I mean. Keep still, 
Laura, for a moment.’ 

‘Something like,’ said Reginald carelessly. 

‘I do not see it at all,’ said Mrs. Piers. ‘In fact, I cannot 
trace the slightest family resemblance in Laura.’ She spoke with 
warmth, as if she resented the idea. 

Laura smiled, but coloured. ‘I never remember that I have 
any family connections except Winnie and her brothers. I have 
always understood that Reginald was a relation, but how, and in 
what degree, I never asked.’ 

‘I hope you will always look on me as a near kinsman,’ said 
Reginald with much suavity. 

‘Yes!’ cried Winnie. ‘Your very next of kin. Do you 
know, I do not think you have seen half the house, or any of the 
pictures, Laura. You ought to show them to her, Reginald.’ 

‘Oh! the housekeeper will do that any day,’ said Laura. 
‘ Reggie will not care to act showman.’ 
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‘On the contrary,’ said Reginald, starting up, ‘I am still new 
enough to my possessions to be interested in them. There is yet 
nearly an hour and a half to dinner. Let us open the exhibition 
now. Will you come, Laura ?’ 

‘Certainly!’ and, putting aside her work, she followed him to 
the gallery, which was over the end of the hall opposite the en- 
trance, and from which some of the larger bedrooms opened. He 
then shortly told her how the front part of the house with the 
larger rooms was added by Gilbert Piers, in Queen Anne’s reign, 
‘Up to which time,’ said he, laughing, ‘ I fancy we were very small 
squires indeed. All the back of the building is old, but of very 
different dates ; in fact, a piece of patchwork. The former dining- 
room is the servants’ hall now,’ &c. 

Pierslynn was not a grand house, but had an air of grace and 
dignity ; and Laura was much interested in it. Ultimately they © 
arrived at a long panelled, passage-like chamber, with a range of 
high narrow windows at one side, and a row of hard, stiff, family 
portraits on the other. 

‘Iam sure these pictures are terrible calumnies,’ said Reginald, 
laughing. ‘ We never could have been such a hard-featured race.’ 

‘ The hardness is in the colouring,’ returned Laura, examining 
the pictures carefully. ‘ One can trace the same type all through. 
How very much better-looking the men are than the women !’ 

‘Yes. You are to be congratulated on having escaped the 
family type. The fact is, I imagine the Pierses of that day were 
not sufficiently flush of cash to employ first-rate talent. There are 
a few more portraits in the library, which is my favourite room. 
It is in the old part of the house.’ 

This apartment was under the ‘ picture gallery,’ as the house- 
keeper loved to call the collection of frightful ancestors above- 
mentioned, and had been considerably modernised. The windows 
opened on a terrace commanding a charming view away over the 
woods to the hills, with a glimpse of the plain below. 

There were but four pictures in this room, two at each side of the 
high heavy mantelpiece, and two more at either side of the double 
door opposite to it. A Charles II. courtier, in long curls and a 
lace jabot; his wife, in a fringe of tiny flat curls, a blue dress cut 
alarmingly low, and a band of black velvet clasped round her 
throat, with a diamond star. She had a sweet, sensible face, 
though by no means handsome, and there was something pleasing 
in the repose of her attitude, her delicate cheek resting against the 
red velvet back of her chair, while her jewelled hand lay on the arm. 

‘ There,’ said Reginald—‘ there is rather a look of you in Dame 
Margery Piers. She was, I believe, what was considered a superior 
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person in her time. And here we come to an end of the Pierslynn 
portrait gallery. There is a picture of my predecessor and his 
father in the dining-room, but you have seen them. And, oh! 
those two by the door there’—pointing to two pictures of young 
men in the queer, high-throated, much-epauletted infantry uniforms 
of sixty yearsago. ‘They are like brothers, are they not? but 
they were only cousins. That to the right is Gilbert Piers. He 
was the eldest brother of the late owner, but died before he was 
five-and-twenty. The other is a cousin of his who was in the same 
regiment. They were much attached to each other, and, I believe, 
this one, Geoffrey, saved the other’s life. At any rate, the Mrs. 
Piers mére of that day had both painted to hang side by side.’ 

‘They are both good-looking,’ said Laura, looking earnestly at 
them. ‘Tell me, she went on, asa strange gleam of memory 
dimly lit up the depths of the half-forgotten past, ‘was not my 
grandfather’s name Geoffrey? And was he not a soldier ?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned Reginald, advancing a step to examine the 
painting more closely. ‘I fancy this is the man. He served in 
America, but I know very little about him.’ 

‘Who was my grandmother? Whom did he marry ?’ 

‘I really don’t know. My acquaintance with the family history 
is very imperfect. And now, Laura, that I have a chance of 
speaking alone, I want to beg of you to stay with Winnie during 
my absence. Your presence is a soothing tonic to her. In the 
present condition of her nerves she is not herself, and is quite 
capable of imagining that I prolong my absence unnecessarily, 
and God knows what! It was some strange hallucination of this 
kind that made her so ill. You will help to keep her in a sounder 
state of mind. You know we all trust you. We always did. 
Ah, Laura, what a stay you would have been to me!’ 

‘What can you possibly mean by such a speech, Reginald?’ 
said Laura sternly, and looking straight into his eyes, which, after 
trying to support her gaze for a moment, he averted. 

‘I suppose,’ he said with a harsh laugh, ‘I seem rather a 
weather-cock to you; but Iam not. I know what I want deucedly 
well. Because I fell madly in love with Winnie, that is no reason 


why I should not recognise yous value. She is a charming 
> 





creature, but she has not your reason or 

He broke off abruptly. Laura did not feel inclined to fill up 
his blanks. ‘Do not suppose,’ he began hurriedly, ‘that I do 
either of you injustice. Winnie is a sweet, true-hearted woman, 
but she has not your tolerance. She has a somewhat impossible 
standard ; and if a fellow don’t quite attain to it, why, she will 
scarce give him credit for the few merits he possesses. No 
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character is stronger than its weakest part, you know; the line of 
resistance is seldom without a flaw; constancy is perhaps the rarest 
of qualities, and it is possible, after all, that it has no special 
merit. Men, or rather women, have agreed to set an adventitious 
value on it, whereas, in fact-———’ 

‘Ah, Reginald!’ exclaimed Laura, interrupting him, as she 
fancied she had caught the clue to this rambling speech. ‘Do 
not trouble yourself with attempts to account for what is perfectly 
accountable. We deceived ourselves. You mistook your feelings 
for me, and I permitted myself to be misled. You did not change. 
Simply, Winnie’s beauty and charm revealed the truth, thank 
God, in time.’ 

‘ And you say this in all sincerity! J cannot doubt your voice 
—your eyes,’ returned Reginald, with surprise. ‘I never quite 
understood you. Are you really indifferent to what makes the 
lives of most women worth having ?’ 

‘I do not think you know what a conceited speech you have 
made,’ rejoined Laura, smiling and colouring. ‘ That I have felt 
keenly the unavoidable sorrow we have all undergone I do not 
deny, but my nature is not so poor, so barren, that it has but one 
road to happiness. I have many a footpath left—humble per- 
haps—yet full of tranquil beauty.’ 


A great calm settled down on the fair home of Reginald Piers 
after the master and his mother had taken their departure. The 
young chatelaine and her cousin enjoyed themselves in truly 
feminine fashion. 

They breakfasted early, and, as Winnie rapidly gathered 
strength, strolled out to some seat beneath the trees, where she 
greatly enjoyed sitting watching idly her cousin’s busy pencil or 
needle, while they talked intermittently in all the delightful 
freedom of perfect trust and fullest comprehension. Not without 
differences of opinion, however, Winifrid being by nature conser- 
vative, and Laura equally by nature radical; while nurse and 
baby revolved round them in circles more or less eccentric. 

Then they dined at luncheon time, and took long beautiful 
excursions in the sweet summer evenings, in the pony-carriage, to 
more distant points of interest, when they would return to high tea, 
that essentially feminine meal; after which Winifrid retired early. 

‘I want so much to be quite strong and well soon—to surprise 
Reginald,’ she would say, ‘ to be able to go with him everywhere. 
Besides, I want to have a peep at the “Season”—you know I 
always cared for vanities much more than you do.’ 

‘Naturally,’ Laura would say, smiling, as she bade her good- 
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night ; and when alone in her room, she settled herself for an hour 
of quiet reading, or wrote her letters, or sketched out designs to 
be finished up when the demand came. 

Often she enjoyed a spell of thinking, lulled by the whispering 
of the fragrant lime-trees which abounded near the house, and 
the soft freshness of the summer night stealing in like a shy 
caress through her open window. In these musings it was always 
pleasant to her to think how warmly Winifrid loved and trusted 
her husband. The vague discomfort which had pressed upon her 
when she first came to Pierslynn—the undefined feeling that there 
was an undercurrent somewhere—had been quite obliterated; yet 
she found that there was a strange distrust evolving itself in her 
heart towards Reginald—an indescribable consciousness that he 
was less kindly, less unselfish, less chivalrous than formerly—a 
curious revival of her old unacknowledged conviction that Regi- 
nald never would sacrifice his own objects out of consideration for 
others. But she told herself she must guard carefully against 
prejudice, against any tendency to be hard upon her cousin. 

Oddly enough, the idea of Denzil Crewe always presented itself 
when she thought of Reginald—how good and unpretendingly kind 
he was, like a real brother! It was pleasant to think he would 
be at home when she returned, for Mrs. Crewe’s house had grown 
very homelike since the Admiral was settled there. 


‘ Suppose,’ said Laura one very fine evening, ‘that instead of 
our usual drive you come with me to the old bridge near the Tarn ? 
I want so much to finish that sketch, as well as two or three more, 
before I go; and my time is growing short.’ 

‘Very well,’ returned her hostess. ‘ How delighted I am to be 
able to walk so far again !’ 

The cousins strolled leisurely to the spot indicated, and Laura 
was soon at work, while Winnie amused herself gathering some 
rare ferns which grew about. 

‘Do you know,’ said Laura, after she had been very diligent 
and rather silent for half an hour, ‘I think I shall carry away 
with me the foundation of future fortune from Pierslynn.’ 

‘I am sure I hope so, but how?’ asked Winnie, returning 
to a camp-stool beside her. 

‘T have made such a quantity of sketches, and collected such 
an amount of ideas about light and air, and distance and colour, 
that I may even compose a picture one day.’ 

‘ Have you never had a commission yet ?’ 

‘Never. Your friend Madame Moscynski promised me one, 
but it never came.’ 
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‘Oh, she did! Well, I do not fancy she is to be depended 
upon. If she had given you the commission, it is very doubtful if 
she would have paid for it.’ 

‘TI should not care for employment on those terms,’ said Laura, 
smiling. ‘But I think you must do her injustice. It is impos- 
sible that a woman, wealthy as she appears to be, would be dis- 
honest in trifles.’ 

‘Wealthy!’ cried Winnie, with a scornful smile. ‘ Extrava- 
gant, if you will, but she has scarcely a sou! How she lives and 
dresses and travels, and seems to have the cream of everything, is 
a mystery and a marvel.’ 

‘That is very strange,’ said Laura; and there was a pause 
while she put some finishing touches to her sketch. ‘I suppose 
she is very charming ?’ 

‘Yes! she can be—when she likes. I wonder where she is 
wandering now ?’ 

‘ Then she has left the Isle of Wight, I suppose ?’ 

‘The Isle of Wight!’ cried Winnie sharply. ‘ How do you 
know she was in the Isle of Wight ?’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Piers mentioned that she had had a letter from her, and 
that she was gone or going to the Isle of Wight, as she was not wll: ‘ 

‘Mrs. Piers—my mother-in-law!’ exclaimed Winifrid, her 
countenance darkening. ‘I did not know that Madame la Prin- 
cesse corresponded with my mother-in-law.’ 

‘It may have been but one letter, for all I know,’ said Laura, 
wishing by some vague instinct that she had never mentioned it. 
But Winifrid made no answer; indeed, she kept silence so long 
that Laura felt it oppressive, and forced herself to begin a new 
subject—one generally acceptable to Winifrid, and often discussed 
between them. ‘ When did you hear from Herbert?’ And they 
conversed for some time on this theme. 

After their return to the house, Winnie was unusually silent, 
and retired early, while Laura sat up reading some time longer ; 
she felt dimly uneasy, a little dissatisfied with herself for having 
mentioned the letter from Madame Moscynski, for she fancied she 
had observed a change in her cousin from the moment she had 
named it. 


The next morning but one was Laura’s last at Pierslynn. It 
came all too quickly for Winifrid, though Reginald had promised 
to be at home to dinner on the day of her departure ; an announce- 
ment which cheered his wife, and restored the bright joyous look 
to eyes and lip which Laura had not seen there since the evening 
she had over-fatigued herself by walking to the Tarn. 
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This last morning was warm and bright, and the cousins had 
planned a longer drive than usual after their early dinner. 

The first post, a very early one, had brought a letter from Mrs. 
Crewe, expressing unmeasured delight at the prospect of seeing 
her dear Laura again, and a few kindly lines from the Admiral to 
the same effect. So Laura felt less depressed than she expected 
to be ‘by her approaching departure. Pierslynn was lovely and 
Winnie very dear, but she had no place in the one, and the other 
was no longer hers. She was also relieved to see Winnie so bright 
and like herseif. 

‘You know I do not consider that we are parting,’ she said; 
‘ eatre nous, I intend to make Reginald take me up to town the 
week after next. It is too late for the drawing-rooms, but I can 
see something of the Season, and see you too, darling, and have 
Mrs. Crewe to dinner. It will be such fun.’ 

She said this as they were returning from a long drive, and on 
entering the house Winnie exclaimed, ‘ Oh! here is a letter from 
Mrs. Piers, and one for you, Laura.’ 

Laura saw with some surprise that it was directed in Denzil’s 
handwriting, and seeing her cousin absorbed in Mrs, Piers’s letter, 
she took it to her own room, fearing Mrs, Crewe might be ill or 
that he had something else untoward to communicate. 

Hastily putting aside her hat, Laura opened the envelope. It 
contained another letter, and a little note from Denzil. 

‘Dear Miss Piers,—The enclosed reached me halfan hour ago. 
My mother tells me we shall have you back the day after to- 
morrow. I assure you the whole household is rejoicing at the 
prospect, and Topsy “purrs” her anticipations. The place has 
not seemed the same since you left. Pray present my compliments 
to Mrs. Piers, and believe me always 

‘ Yours most sincerely, 
‘ DenziL CREWE.’ 

* How good they all are!’ thought Laura, turning with some 
curiosity to the letter enclosed. 

It was directed in a strange, illiterate-looking hand, bore the 
Sydney post-mark, and was addressed to— 

* Miss Laura Piers, care of Denzil Crewe, Esq., 
‘ Messieurs Gibbon and Paul, 
‘ Corbett Court, E.C., London.’ 

‘I know no one in Australia,’ said Laura to herself as she 
broke the big untidy-looking seal, and found within a letter in 
different and better calligraphy, though the hand which produced 
it was evidently weak and unsteady, and two enclosures: the first 
she looked at was a slip of paper dated Sydney, April 10, 18—, and 
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contained these words: ‘ This letter is forwarded by the last direc- 
tions of James Holden, who died here yesterday. 


© WILLIAM SHERMAN.’ 


The other was a sealed note directed to Mr. George Winter, 27 
Gray’s Inn Road. The letter ran thus :— 

‘To Miss Laura Piers.—Madam, I still hope to make the 
following communication in person, but having been unwell for 
some time, I think it wiser to commit it to paper, as I should not 
like to quit this world without an effort to right a wrong for which 
I am partly responsible. I must make my letter short. 

‘ First, you are the rightful owner of Pierslynn. 

‘It is generally believed your grandfather, Geoffrey Piers, died 
unmarried, and your father was always considered illegitimate. 
Geoffrey Piers did marry your grandmother, Marie Lavelle, a 
Canadian, more than six months before his son was born. The 
marriage is entered in the register of St. Olave’s Church, City : 
look for it! The letters which are necessary to prove that 
Geoffrey Piers, who resided at Rythinbridge from 1825 to 1828 and 
the Geoffrey Piers who married Marie Lavelle at St. Olave’s in 
June 1827, was one and the same man, I left in charge of a friend, 
George Winter, fearing to lose them in my wanderings. He does 
not know what is in the packet, and will only give it up to the 
person named ina letter signed by me. I have named you—go to 
him, and give him your card. ; 

‘Then consult Thurston and Trent. They will get you good 
terms. The letters were addressed to an old aunt of mine, and 
fell into my hands after her death. I never liked Reginald Piers. 
He looked on me with contempt, for all his politeness, so I was 
glad enough to put an extinguisher on his boasting when he 
thought he was Lord of Pierslynn. Then he stopped my mouth, 
and said you and he were fond of one another, and he would marry 
you and make it all right, only he did not like to play second 
fiddle to his wife, so I had better hold my jaw. As no one was to 
be robbed I didn’t mind, and he helped me out of the corner. 
Then I met Denzil Crewe, and he told me Piers was married, but 
not to you. I have intended to go back ever since, and set matters 
right, yet I don’t seem to get strong enough, so I write these 
particulars. I may be able to travel by-and-by ; if not——’ 

Here the sentence ceased, and a little below was written, with 
an evidently failing hand, 

‘The above is all true, so help me God! Look to it. 


‘James HoLpEn. 


‘Sydney, April 8, 18—’ 
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Cuarter XXXIII. 


Lavra read this curious production twice before she was able 
to take it in. 

Even then it seemed like the wanderings of a fever-stricken 
sufferer. 

Her knowledge of the family ramifications was so vague that 
she did not see at first how the marriage or non-marriage of her 
grandfather could affect her. She laid aside the letter and thought 
hard and painfully, going over the time of her brief engagement 
to Reginald step by step, but she was not much moved by the 
letter. It was the expiring effort of a mind distorted by spite and 
approaching dissolution, unworthy of notice; only a melancholy 
evidence of an evil spirit. 

Still, as she thought, it was strange how this wretched man’s 
assertions fitted in with many of the circumstances she recalled. 

She remembered a Mr. Holden, who had been in Mr. Trent’s 
office with Reginald, calling on Mrs. Crewe; that he seemed 
curious about their engagement, and was generally audacious. 
Then perhaps Mrs. Piers’s implacable opposition was due to the 
fact that she believed her (Laura’s) father was illegitimate ? and, 
above all, was not Reginald’s hitherto unaccountable determination 
to marry herself thus accounted for? Nay, his evident desire to 
carry out their engagement, in spite of his passion for Winifrid, 
answered to the exigencies suggested by this horrible letter! She 
was weak and foolish to let it torment her, but conviction of the 
possibility that this strange story might be true increased with 
every additional moment of reflection; the ground on which she 
stood seemed to crumble beneath her as her doubts of Reginald 
grew thick and fast. 

That he, her hero still, although he had forsaken her—her ideal 
of all that was refined, and generous, and chivalric—should have 
stooped to rob her, and then deceive her into an avowal of the 
secret, nearly subdued love, which had been the romance of her 
quiet life! It was too dreadful; the foundations of her faith in all 
things seemed shaken. Why did not that wretched man die in 
peace, and leave her in peace? No possessions, no mere wealth, 
could ever atone for the destruction of belief in honour—truth— 
fidelity. 

Reginald a criminal! Winnie the wife of a dishonoured traitor ! 
her helpless baby penniless, with the brand of inherited shame! 
It was too tragic for credence. It was like the impossible horrors 
of a bad dream. 

To whom could she turn for advice ? 
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To whom dare she confide such a secret? To none! Perhaps 
none need ever know. More mature reflection might show her the 
folly of being disturbed; for the present she would not utter a 
syllable to any one. If she ever thought the matter worth speaking 
of, it would be to Reginald she would first address herself. For 
the present, she would try and banish the subject from her mind. 

With this determination, she made some change in her dress, 
and went downstairs to join Winnie. 

But the spell of repose was broken—every word, every topic, 
seemed to point to and illustrate the subject that Laura strove so 
diligently to banish from her thoughts. She could not escape from 
the dreadful irritating consciousness that she was surrounded by lies 
—nay, in danger of becoming herself a lie—if she continued to keep 
this wonderful piece of knowledge festering, a hidden sore in her 
heart. 

More than once Winnie said, ‘I am sure you are not well, or 
you are over-tired; you are not yourself, dear Laura. Must you 
go to-morrow? Reginald would be so pleased to find you here.’ 
But Laura was now burning to be away. Safe and undisturbed at 
Mrs, Crewe’s, she could think more clearly. Meanwhile, she was 
miserable, restless, at times angry, at other times almost touched 
to tears at the mere idea that she or any one could have it in their 
power to force Reginald and Winnie from that lovely home, and then 
again telling herself that such a romance was too improbable. 

The longing to escape from Pierslynn was so strong that she 
almost counted the moments till the carriage was at the door to 
convey her to the railway station, and even her parting with Winnie 
was spoiled by these dominant ideas. 


The rapid motion, and the conversation of an old lady, a 
chance travelling companion, gave a welcome diversion to Laura’s 
thoughts, which was further assisted by the pleasant feeling that 
she was going home, where a warm and sincere welcome awaited 
her, where she was missed and necessary. 

On reaching Euston, to her great surprise the door of the 
carriage was opened by Denzil Crewe. 

‘You here!’ cried Laura. ‘I by no means expected such atten- 
tion! Mrs. Crewe need not have troubled you.’ 

‘She did not say anything about it,’ said Denzil, smiling. 
‘But I found I could get off in time to meet you—so here I am.’ 

Though eminently self-helpful, Laura felt keenly the pleasure 
of being taken care of, and especially to-day. 

That any one should take this trouble for her was soothing to 
her heart, aching as it was with doubt of others and distrust of self. 
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' So she asked cheerfuily for Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral, and 
was interested in Denzil’s replies. She even noticed that he 
seemed especially bright and well, and that he had lost in some 
measure the sailor look he generally had when he first returned 
from a voyage. 

The rumbling of the cab supplied all deficiencies in conversation 
during the long drive to Leamington Road, where Laura found 
‘the fatted calf had been killed, and all things decked in festive 
array. 

‘ My darling girl!’ cried Mrs. Crewe, opening the door and em- 
bracing her with one comprehensive arm, while she held Topsy, 
arrayed in a fresh red ribbon, under the other. ‘ You are indeed 
welcome! We have missed you terribly, and dear Toppy has been 
quite inconsolable. Come in, dear. Tea is ready! you must be 
hot and tired and dusty after the journey. Ah! Denzil! so you 
went to meet her! that’s a good boy. Here! Collins, Collins, take 
Miss Piers’s box. Have you paid the driver? That’sall, then; you 
need not wait, my good man. What! you want another sixpence! 
It is an infamous imposition ; do not give it, Laura.’ 

‘It is such a long way, and my luggage is heavy. That 
hamper and the basket of plants are for you, dear Mrs. Crewe. 
Here Collins, give him this.’ 


‘Pray do not trouble yourself; Denzil will settle it. There, 
shut the door. Now I shall not say one word to you till you have 
had your tea; you must be quite exhausted. The Admiral has not 
come in yet; he went to a meeting of the Mount Moriah Charity 
Club early; he will be famished, I am sure; he left the parcel of 
sandwiches I made up for him behind, and you know he will not 
buy even a penny cake for himself,’ &c. &e. 


It was a antl, friendly incsting, iad Laura in no way re- 
gretted the elegant surroundings of Pierslynn. Here, she was 
naturally, legitimately of some importance ; there, she felt strange, 
and ina certain sense an intruder. In spite of Reginald’s elaborate, 
observant politeness, she felt that he was ill at ease in her presence, 
beyond, indeed, what their peculiar position could account for, 
and no one is really welcome who creates constraint. 

When tea was over and warm greetings had been exchanged 
with the Admiral, who joined them soon after they sat down to 
table, Laura produced her portfolio in order to satisfy Mrs. Crewe, 
who of course subjected her to a severe cross-examination. 

‘ How many servants do they keep, dear? Two men in livery 
and a butler, but no groom of the chambers? Well, I am rather 
surprised at that ; at Coombe, my grand-uncle’s place, they always 
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had a groom of the chambers. I am sorry Mrs. Piers could not 
see company while you were there; you would of course have met 
all the cownty.’ 

‘I suppose so. A great many people called, but I did not see 
them.’ 

‘I should have supposed they would call upon you,’ said Mrs. 
Crewe loftily, ‘a near relation of the owner of Pierslynn.’ 

‘ There are much greater people and places than Reginald and 
Pierslynn in Saltshire,’ returned Laura, laughing, ‘ and I am afraid 
my relationship to him is too vague, and myself too insignificant, 
to be called upon by county magnates. The only one I spoke to 
was a near neighbour and great friend of Reginald’s, Lord Dereham,’ 

‘Oh! indeed! was he agreeable ?’ 

‘I do not know. Heis a tall, thin, pale, distinguished-looking, 
elderly man, with watery eyes and an air of being dreadfully 
tired. When Reginald said, “My cousin, Miss Piers, Lord Dereham,” 
he made a beautiful bow, and said, “ Ah yes, Miss Piers!” and then 
he strolled away without another word.’ 

‘Pierslynn must be a charming place,’ said Denzil, looking up 
from the drawings in which he had been much interested. ‘I like 
your water-colour sketches better than anything else you do, Miss 
Piers. What a delightful home! A trifle grander than I care for. 
Like most sailors, I love trees and hills and country life, and my 
favourite air-castle is to possess a nest among the green fields 
before I die.’ 

‘I love the country and scenery too,’ returned Laura; ‘ but I 
am not sure that I should like to live there always.’ 

‘I doubt, however, if Pierslynn suits you,’ said Denzil, looking 
at her so earnestly that, although always at ease with him, she 
coloured, perhaps because conscious of the secret that vexed her 
soul. 

‘ You are looking ill and worn 

‘Well, upon my word, Denzil, that is a polite speech!’ cried 
his mother. ‘I thought sailors were more gallant.’ 

‘I am too sincerely interested in Miss Piers to make her fine 
speeches,’ replied Denzil with grave kindness; ‘and I am sorry to 
see her look so unwell.’ 

‘I was very anxious about; Winnie, and I am very tired. I 
shall be all right to-morrow.’ 

‘My dear, I shall insist on your taking some cold beef-tea 
before you go to bed; at this time of the year it is much better 
cold,’ cried Mrs. Crewe. 

‘ Yes,’ said her son, ‘ you must be made to take care of yourself 
it is, I imagine, the one duty you neglect.’ 


bd 
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¢ And so Mr. Piers is still in town ?’ asked Mrs. Crewe. 

‘No, he returns to-day.’ 

‘I have an idea I saw him yesterday in Lombard Street in a 
carriage with a lady,’ said Denzil. 

‘ Perhaps so ; his mother, most likely,’ observed Laura. 

‘I do not think it was his mother.’ 

‘It is hard to say,’ returned Laura carelessly; then gathering 
her drawings together, ‘I feel so tired and sleepy that I must bid 
you good-night.’ 

‘We must not keep you up. God bless you, my dear child ! : 
said Mrs. Crewe, folding her in her arms. 

‘ Good-night, Miss Piers,’ said Denzil, as he held open the door 
for her to pass through ; ‘it is very nice to think we shall see you 
to-morrow morning as usual.’ 

‘Thank you,’ returned Laura with a pleasant smile ; ‘ and how 
nice for me to be at home with you all again!’ 

‘I wonder does she really think so?’ said Denzil, returning to 
his chair. 

‘ That she does, if she says so,’ returned his mother ; ‘she is the 
truest girl I ever met.’ 

‘Well, her visit to Pierslynn has done her no good. That 
worthless cousin of hers has spoiled her life. I suspect meeting 
him again in his new character has been too much even for her 
strength and self-command. I wish she had not gone! I fear 
her love for him was too deeply rooted to be easily displaced.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Denzil. Do you think a right-principled girl like 
Laura would permit herself such feelings towards another woman’s 
husband ?’ 

‘And do yow think, mother, he returned, with a somewhat 
grim smile, ‘that a name and a ceremony can wipe out in a 
moment the passion and tenderness of years? The best cure is 
another guest for the empty chambers of the heart,’ 

‘Ah! that is just like a man. I am afraid there is little 
constancy in your sex. Though I always say your wife will be a 
lucky woman.’ 

*T hope she will think so,’ said Denzil, laughing. ‘I will have 
a smoke in the garden before I turnin. Good-night, mother.’ 


Laura was too wearied in mind and body not to sleep at first, 
but exhaustion struggled against nervous tension. Painful dreams 
robbed her sleep of rest, and she woke soon after dawn with a 
vague sense of distress. It was some relief to her to recognise the 
humble, familiar ‘ plenishing ’ of her own little room, and to know 
that she had escaped from Pierslynn and its painful associations ; 
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and fora few minutes she dwelt with pleasure on the kindly, brotherly 
interest Denzil had shown towards her the previous evening. She 
wished he was her brother in fact, for, however secure as to the 
character of their friendship, she well knew how gossip, and the 
prevailing vulgarity of ordinary natures, would poison and misin- 
terpret it. And she was so lonely, so divested of family ties, so 
absolutely without claim on any one. And yet, though plain and 
unattractive, how fortunate she had been in making kind friends! 
How good Mrs. Crewe was! And the Admiral, who filled a father’s 
place so lovingly—and Denzil, too! He would not change—not, 
at least, until he married. Then both mother and sister and 
friend must yield to a higher claim. But if she was isolated, how 
much more lonely must her father have been! She had always 
recognised a something melancholy in the expression of his 
portrait. She rose, and putting on her peignoir, unlocked her 
treasure-drawer and took it out. 

It was a sweet, noble, sad face. ‘How I should have loved 
him!’ she thought as she gazed upon it. ‘I wish I had inherited 
some of his good looks—beauty is such a glorious gift! He must 
have been terribly alone without a family tie. His .birth—not 
to be spoken of save with bated breath. No mother’s kin to be- 
. friend him, as / had. And 7 all this was unnecessary shame— if, 
indeed, he was a rightful member of his father’s family—how cruel 
to have let him suffer! Yes, she could trace a likeness to her 
grandfather Geoffrey’s picture ; only her father’s face looked more 
resolute, more intellectual.’ And so she sat by the open window, 
the portrait in her hand, and thought round and round in the 
same painful circle of doubt and indecision. What ought she to 
do? She was growing more convinced that there was truth in the 
strange story sent her from the grave. But how much? Could 
she believe that Reginald—an English gentleman, a generous, 
warm-hearted man as he always seemed—had cheated her of her 
birthright! His faithlessness in affection might be explained and 
condoned, but this dishonesty must have been a matter of deliberate 
choice! What ought she to do? She shrank from exposing the 
man she once loved so well to the contempt of others. And, 
supposing the extraordinary assertions of this man, Holden, were 
true, the question as to her future line of conduct remained still 
unanswered. Could she rob Winnie and her baby of home, fortune, 
position, all? Impossible. Yet her sturdy English common sense 
rebelled against the shameful wrong done her—against the mesh 
of falsehood and false seeming by which she was surrounded. 

Gradually her ideas cleared. First, she would, if possible, 
ascertain the truth respecting the circumstances detailed in 
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Holden’s letter. She would have many opportunities of doing so. 
Her position as a worker, a plain, earnest woman, gave her an 
unusual amount of liberty. Once she was certain on this point, 
she would decide her future course. Nor would she be unmerciful 
if it was ever in her power to punish. 

Even so unfinished a decision brought her composure. After 
dressing she sat down to write to Winnie, but the dark barrier of 
a secret rose up between them and checked the easy flow of confi- 
dence which even the fiery pang of rivalry had not dried up. Her 
letter was short, but loving ; and when it was finished she occupied 
herself in arranging her belongings and planning out the day. 

There was plenty to do; she must gather up her neglected 
clientele. In all probability she would always have to win her 
living by her own toil—and this was no appalling prospect te 
Laura. She only wished she had not been disturbed by this 
horrible letter, just as she had grown quite calm and comparatively 
happy. It made her look so ill and worn, as Denzil had truiy 
said, and, worse, feel old and stern and distrustful! She must try 
and shake off the impression. _Life was too precious, too fleeting 
a gift, to be spoiled by wealth or want—unless, indeed, the wan* 
was very cruel—or doubt or anger, so long as ‘ two or three were 
gathered together’ whom she could love and trust and serve. 

A knock at her door changed the current of her reflections. 
‘ What, up and dressed?’ cried Mrs. Crewe, coming in on receiving 
permission. ‘I had quite made up my mind to give you a nice 
cup of tea and a round of buttered toast—I know you like toast — 
in your bed. I am quite vexed with you for getting up so early. 
Why, the Admiral has not come down yet, and I have heard 
nothing of Denzil.’ 

‘I have a great deal to do to-day, Mrs. Crewe, and I am quite 
rested.’ 

‘Come, then. There! I hear the Admiral’s door opening. 
We will be in nice time for prayers. You know that dear, high- 
bred saint of a man offered to give up reading prayers to Denzil, 
if I wished it ; but Denzil made him such a nice speech, some- 
thing about his being better fitted to offer up prayer and praise— 
I cannot remember exactly what—but I know the Admiral was 
pleased, and shook hands with him on the spot. Ah! Laura dear, 
if my boy had been in the Royal Navy, there would not be a more 
brilliant officer, or a more polished gentleman, in the service.’ 

‘He is quite as much a gentleman out ef it,’ said Laura, 
smiling. ' 

‘Good morning, God bless you!’ said her kind guardian as Laura 
approached him, laying his hand lightly for a moment on her head. 

k 2 
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‘Good morning, Mrs. Crewe. Shall we wait for Denzil ?’ 

‘Certainly not, Admiral. Iregret he should not be ready, but 
he was writing to a late hour in his room, and Collins, 
Collins! Come, come, come—prayers, Collins !’ 

But prayers were over, and breakfast begun, before Denzil made 
his appearance. He begged pardon, and said he did not know 
how he had happened to oversleep himself. ‘ One would think Ihad 
made the journey yesterday and not you,’ he added, looking at 
Laura. 

‘Oh! I feel quite myself this morning,’ she returned. 

‘ Better, I believe,’ said Denzil with a smile, ‘but not quite 
yourseif yet.’ 

‘I suppose you will rest at home to-day,’ said the Admiral to 
his ward. ‘J shall not be obliged to go out till the evening, 
when I have promised to give a short address at a tea meeting, 
for the ragged children of the Christian Brethren’s Institution. 
Laura, my dear, if you are disengaged, I should like you to accom- 
pany me.’ 

‘Yes, of course, dear Admiral. I shall be most happy to go.’ 

‘ There is a slight difficulty,’ said the Admiral, pausing as if 
reflecting how to surmount it. ‘After the meeting is over I must 
(as one of the elders) attend a council in the vestry adjoining, but 
during that, Laura, you can remain in the schoolroom. Some of 
the ladies who interest themselves in the periodical feast will 
doubtless stay with you.’ 

Laura looked up suddenly with some dismay, and met Denzil’s 
deep brown eyes which were lit up with an amused smile. 
‘Couldn’t I help, sir?’ he said. ‘I shall have a long day in the 
city. I will dine there and join you, if you will let me, about 
eight or half-past, and bring Laura—I beg pardon, Miss Piers— 
back at once. When does the fight—that is, the feast—begin ?’ 

‘About half-past five. It will be over before half-past eight. 
I shall be much obliged if you will take charge of Laura. I may 
be detained longer than I expect.’ 

‘ Then give me the address,’ said Denzil, taking out his pocket- 
book, 

After giving it—and with many apologies requesting Mrs. 
Crewe to makethe dinner somewhat later, as they would be obliged 
to start before tea-time—the Admiral retired. 

‘Thank you for saving me from the Mount Moriah ladies,’ 
said Laura, smiling. ‘It was an act of real friendship. You don’t 
know what a terrible bore the whole thing is to me.’ 

‘For my part,’ said Mrs. Crewe with an air of severe sense, 
‘I highly approve of everything that possibly can be done for the 
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spiritual improvement of the lower orders, but I do not like going 
among ragged children.’ 

‘I am afraid you are an indifferent Christian, mother.’ 

‘I dare say I am no more of a miserable sinner than my 
neighbours, she returned. ‘I wouid gladly give my mite io get 
the poor clothes and food, and I do not mind going to see them at 
their own homes ; but to sit down side by side with fifty or sixty 
little ragamuffins is more than I could do,’ 

‘Is it not frightful to think that such numbers of poor uttle 
helpless irresponsible creatures are floating about the world ?’ said 
Laura, who was not disposed to take a cheerful view of things in 
general. ‘It isdisheartening to see the mass of misery round one. 
What charity, what benevolence, can cope with it ?’ 

‘None,’ replied Denzil, rising. ‘Education and increasing 
industry may do something, but charity is useless, except in isolated 
instances. Well, Miss Piers, I will come and rescue you from the 
ragamuffins my mother dreads so much. I should like to hear the 
Admiral’s address : I do not think he has the gift of speechitying.’ 

‘Perhaps not in the ordinary sense,’ said Laura thoughtfully. 
‘But his earnestness is always impressive. He has often a sort 
of abstracted look in his eyes, as if he saw visions beyond our 
common ken. I should think he was likely to do a great deal of 
good to the poor and ignorant.’ 

‘I amsure he ought,’ observed Mrs. Crewe, who was busy locking 
away the preserves and sugar; ‘he gives away all his substance. 
Mr. Brown says that a string of beggars follow him at the 
Metropolitan station whenever the policeman’s back is turned, 
and that he seems to have given sight to the blind! for that man 
at the bridge begins to scramble his fingers all over the page of 
the blind Bible he has, and shout out verses about “seeing your 
brother have need,” and “lending to the Lord,” the moment the 
Admiral comes near, though he-has been gossiping with the Irish 
apple-woman for an hour before!’ 

‘My mother is an awful sceptic! is she not, Miss Piers? 
Well, good-morning.’ 

‘I am nothing of the sort,’ Mrs. Crewe called after him good- 
humouredly as he left the room. ‘ But I hate impostors, and I do not 
feel half so much for people born to work, and who might work and 
often won’t work, as I do for poor helpless untrained gentry with all 
the needs of their class. Were I rich, those would be my objects.’ 

‘But the Admiral befriends all,’ said Laura, smiling, as she 
arranged some sketches and designs to take to her High Art 
patron. ‘I am a genteel pauper, and what would have become 
of me but for him ?’ 
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‘You, my dear! you would always have kept your head above 
water. I wish you would not talk of yourself in that way, it 
provokes me! I am sure you are more deserving of Pierslynn 
uhan the people that have it.’ 

‘Oh! nonsense!’ exclaimed Laura, forcing herself to smile, for 
Mrs. Crewe’s remark struck her strangely. ‘Iam no better than 
any other hard worker—not that my work is hard.’ 

‘Are you going out, then ?’ 

_ *Yes; I have several places to go to. I must not lose my 
connection, and I have been nearly three weeks away.’ 
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Havina accomplished her business visits satisfactorily, and 
found that her place had been supplied in only one instance, 
Laura bent her steps to Mrs. Trent’s residence, having a good ex- 
cuse for calling. 

She had found an invitation for herself and the Admiral to 
Miss Trent’s wedding ; she decided torefuse it in person, and thus 
tind the opportunity she sought. It was a little past luncheon 
time, but the sedate man out of livery at once admitted her. 
She had scarcely reached the drawing-room, when Caroline, the 
second daughter, a merry little damsel of thirteen or fourteen, came 
running upstairs. ‘Oh! Miss Piers, Mamma says will you come 
in to luncheon! We have not finished yet—do come down.’ 

And Laura went down to the handsome costly dining-room. 

‘I am very glad indeed to see you,’ said Mrs. Trent cordially 
as she rose to meet her in her rich silk dress, delicate laces, and 
dead-gold ornaments, a picture of solid prosperity and content. 
*When did you return? James, a chair here for Miss Piers. 
You came back yesterday? Very good of you to call so soon. 
What will you take? There is some cold roast lamb and the re- 
mains of currie. These children will not eat currie. James, 
some lamb,’ &e. &e. 

* How is Miss Trent ?’ asked Laura. 

‘Oh! quite well—a little tired ; she is staying with her future 
mother-in-law, at Bushy. Dear Mr. and Mrs. Thurston are so kind 
and so fond of her.’ ] 

There were only the three younger children and their governess 
at table, and these Mrs. Trent soon dismissed. 

‘Miss Merton, if you manage to get through all your work 
before tea, you shall have the open carriage for a nice drive this 
evening. I am only going a little way, and the horses will be quite , 
fresh.’ | 

‘Oh! thank you, mother. Come along, Carry, come, Louie ; 
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let us make haste!’ cried the youngest, a curly-headed rogue of 
about seven, to his sisters. And with hasty adieux to ‘Laura, they 


-scampered off, followed more sedately by their governess. 


‘Children are such a nuisance when you want to talk comfort- 
ably,’ said Mrs. Trent ; ‘and I want to hear all about Pierslynn, 
We are to have the pleasure of seeing you and the Admiral at the 
wedding ? ’ 

Laura excused herself and her guardian; and Mrs. Trent, though 
she said all that was right and proper, did not press her invitation 
too vehemently. 

‘If you will not take anything more,’ said Mrs. Trent, after 
Laura had refused a second supply of gooseberry-fool, ‘let us go 
upstairs ;’ and they settled themselves for a comfortable talk on the 
baleony of the smaller drawing-room, which was covered by an 
awning and liberally supplied with fragrant plants. 

‘ Now tell me all about Pierslynn,’ repeated Mrs. Trent, leaning 
back in a folding chair and slowly fanning herself. ‘I take quite 
an interest in Reginald and his young wife. They say he has been 
spending a heap of money lately.’ 

‘I do not think that can be true,’ said Laura; ‘they live 
according to their station, but I saw no sign of extravagance.’ 

‘Tam glad to hear it. Well, what is the baby like?’ 

‘A funny, puny-looking little thing, but it improved immensely 
before I left.’ 

‘Mrs. Piers méve says it is a wonder it lived. I cannot under- 
stand that; young Mrs. Piers is the beau-idéal of a healthy young 
mother.’ 

‘ She is,’ returned Laura ; ‘ but she is sensitive and excitable.’ 

‘Ah! so I believe,’ said Mrs. Trent, with a degree of signifi- 
cance Laura could not help noticing ; ‘ and they have a nice place ?’ 

Laura gave a glowing description of it and Winifrid’s happi- 
ness, her own enjoyment and every one’s kindness. 

‘ And—you will forgive me, dear Laura, if the question is intru- 
sive—you know I am not prompted by idle curiosity—how did you 
and Reginald meet ?’ 

_ €In unembarrassed friendliness,’ said Laura, smiling and colour- 
ing a little. ‘I think we are both glad we discovered the true 
state of his feelings before it was too late.’ 

Mrs. Trent looked at her with wide-open eyes, and slowly 
shook her head. * You and your cousin Winifrid are most amazing 
people,’ she said; ‘and she is as great friends with you as ever? 
not at all jealous about her husband ?’ 

‘ Winnie jealous of me!’ returned Laura with frank surprise. 
‘ That would indeed be absurd.’ 
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‘ Well, I do not know,’ said Mrs. Trent, laughing; ‘I can’t help 
thinking that were I a man I should be very fond of you.’ 

‘If you were a man you would not. I think some might like 
me, but I shall never again believe that any one could fall in love 
with me.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear. There is a sort of soft repose in your 
manners, a kind of feeling in your voice, that must be very attrac- 
tive to many men.’ 

‘ Pray go on,’ said Laura gravely ; ‘ you will prove I am a beauty 
in time.’ 

‘ These personalities are very rude,’ said Mrs. Trent, laughing. 
* Revenons & nos moutons. How does Winifrid bear her honours, 
and get on with the county ?’ 

They again plunged into the Pierslynn question, and presently 
Laura brought the conversation round to the point she had waited 
for. ‘There are some curious old portraits of various bygone Piers 
in a kind of gallery, and several more modern in the library. I 
found a Geoffrey Piers—my grandfather, I believe—among them.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ said Mrs. Trent with a little reserve. 

‘Mrs. Trent,’ said Laura with some earnestness, ‘I have 
never known much of my own family. Can you tell me in what 
degree I am cousin to Reginald ?’ 

‘Oh! I am by no means well up in such matters—third or 
fourth cousin, I suppose. I believe he is my third cousin once 
removed, to be accurate; but I do not know exactly where your 
father came in. I must show you some of Katie’s pretty things 
before you go, Laura,’ she added, with the evident intention of 
changing the subject. 

‘Thank you, returned Laura. ‘ But I want first to understand 
whereabouts I come on the family tree; though I fear I am 
neither fruit nor flower.’ 

‘Ah! Let us say an acorn, with the germ of future greatness 
within you,’ cried Mrs. Trent readily. ‘Why trouble about such 
old-fashioned follies as genealogies and family trees ?’ 

‘ Yet I wish to know,’ urged Laura with gentle persistence. ‘I 
have an idea that my father was not legitimate, which would 
account in some measure for Mrs. Piers being more ready to 
accept Winnie for a daughter-in-law than myself.’ 

‘Well, I believe you are right,’ returned Mrs. Trent a. little 
reluctantly, ‘though it was very stupid of any one to tell you; for 
at this distance of time it is really of no consequence, and people 
have such narrow prejudices on the subject.’ 

‘I think they are very natural prejudices,’ said Laura. ‘ But 
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now that we are over that difficulty, tell me something of this 
grandfather of mine.’ 

‘I do not know much, and it is so difficult to explain rela- 
tionships. Let me see: you and I and Reggie all had the same 
great-great-grandfather ; no, he was your and Reggie’s great-great- 
great-grandfather! How awkward not to havea word in English to 
express all these “ greats”! This “ urhan” Piers (as the Germans 
would say) had three sons; you and Reggie are descended from the 
second, and myself from the third—that is all I know; but I think 
I have heard Mr. Trent say that it was lucky for Reginald that 
your grandfather Geoffrey never married. Now are you satisfied ?’ 

‘I am.’ She paused, and resumed in a few moments in an 
altered, pained tone: ‘ Do you know anything of my grandmother?’ 

‘Very little; she was a French Canadian, youknow. Your grand- 
father was one of the unlucky Peninsular men who were sent off 
to America and so missed Waterloo. I rather fancy she was of 
humble birth; at any rate, he never married her—more shame for 
him! But I see these historical reminiscences vex you. I imagined 
you had more sense; do not give it another thought. It is such an 
old story, no one knows anything about it; you are just one of 
the family, no matter the exact degree.’ 

‘But I am not. I can claim no tie with you! my only rela- 
tives are Winnie and her brothers.’ 

‘Come! you must admit my claim,’ said Mrs. Trent kindly and 
pleasantly. ‘We shall all be ambitious to call you cousin when 
you have reached the position to which your ability entitles you. 
I assure you I heard high praise of your talent a few days ago.’ 

‘ Where ?’ exclaimed Laura in genuine surprise. 

‘At Mrs. Piers’, the dowager’s. Mr. Trent and I were dining 
with her, to meet Reginald and a very charming Madame Mos- 
cinsky, some relation of one of their Saltshire neighbours. She 
said she thought your work full of promise, and was sure you 
would yet take high rank; she seemed to understand what she was 
talking about. She is rather a remarkable woman, and quite 
fascinated Mr. Trent.’ 

‘I am much obliged for her prophecy,’ said Laura gravely. 

‘Her toilette is a study,’ continued Mrs. Trent. ‘Only it 
suggests the idea of too elaborate care; its arrangement must need 
a world of thought, a lifetime of experience. Yet it was worn 
easily enough. Mrs. Piers told me that Madame Moscynski 
wished to make my acquaintance, which rather surprised me; I 
should have imagined that quite professional people like ourselves 
were not likely to attract a fine lady such as she is. However, I 
called on her yesterday, or rather left my card, for she was out.’ 
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Laura listened with an odd feeling of displeasure and uneasi- 
ness that made her vexed with herself. Why should she not like 
the idea of acquaintanceship between her pleasant friendly relative 
and the polish Princess? Why did she suspect Mrs. Trent, in her 
heart, of a weakness for grandees, albeit so frankly accepting her 
excellent middle-class position? It was one of those strange 
currents of thought, different in temperature and of contrary direc- 
tion from the surrounding mental condition, which at times tra- 
verse it, as the gulf-stream does the ocean. 

‘ And Miss Trent’s pretty things ? You were so good as to say 
you would show them to me,’ she said, rousing herself and resolutely 
turning away from the subjects of which they were speaking. 

‘Yes, I shall be delighted. It is like being married over again 
having the care of all these fine things,’ said Mrs. Trent, laughing. 
‘ Really Reginald’sgift is quite splendid—a lovely dessert service of 
silver and engraved glass! I believe, as Mrs. Piers could not 
come to town, Madame Moscynski helped him to choose it—she 
has perfect taste.’ 

After nearly an hour’s inspection of the various presents, an 
hour far from uninteresting to Laura’s womanly taste and in- 
stincts, she was obliged to hasten home in order to be in time 
for the four-o’clock dinner provided by Mrs. Crewe’s thoughtfulness. 

Of course Mrs. Crewe was ravenous for a description of the 
preparations for Miss Trent’s wedding, and delivered a carefully 
considered opinion that Laura would have done more wisely, and 
upheld her own position better, had she accepted Mrs. Trent’s 
invitation to the ceremony. ‘ You are one of the family, my dear. 
Why should you not be one of the guests at your cousin’s wedding ? 
Your absence is a sort of admission that you are scarcely a relative.’ 

‘I really do not care whether I am or not,’ returned Laura, 
laughing ; ‘not enough, certainly, to expend the cost of a wedding 
garment.’ 

‘ My dear Laura,’ said the Admiral, looking up from his plate, 
which Mrs. Crewe had liberally supplied with curried lamb, ‘ the 
claims of kindred should not be lightly disregarded. The family 
is a divine institution, and the right to belong to one ought not 
to be thoughtlessly relinquished.’ 

‘If I have a right, I should certainly not give it up,’ returned 
Laura, smiling slightly—a peculiar smile, that seemed to fix the 
Admiral’s attention, for he continued to look at her with a ques- 
tioning expression for another second. 

‘I am sure a new summer dress would not ruin you, Laura,’ 
observed Mrs. Crewe, coming in with her blessed undercurrent of 
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commonplace to sweep away the pin’s point of light that for an 
instant gleamed on the Admiral’s brain. ‘If Mrs. Reginald Piers 
comes to town you will want a change; you cannot go about with 
her in your old black dress for ever.’ 

‘We shall see,’ returned Laura, evading the discussion ; and 
then she led the conversation to her visits of that morning, and 
the satisfaction she experienced in finding that she had lost very 
little by her prolonged visit to Pierslynn. Finally the Admiral 
requested her to put on her hat and mantle, as they would not be 
too early for the charitable tea. 

It was a somewhat long expedition to the north-eastern dis- 
trict. The evening was close and thunderous, and the room, 
though large, was crammed with not too well washed boys and 
girls and tiny urchins—so that Laura found the atmosphere 
rather overpowering. 

In spite of haste, the Admiral and his ward were a few minutes 
late, but the former was sufficiently important to be waited for. 
Directly they had penetrated to the top of the room, Laura was 
given a seat among the leading female members of the congrega- 
tion, while her guardian was invited to ‘step up’ on the platform. 
A broad-shouldered big man with well-flattened whity-brown hair, 
who had apparently twisted a small table-cloth round his huge throat, 
said, ‘ Let us join in prayer.’ Whereupon every one knelt down. 

So soon as the tremendous rustling and scuffling which ensued 
had subsided, the speaker proceeded to deliver a long address to 
the Deity, confessing a cairn of sins and backslidings, and asking 
for a string of benefits ; pleading for his spiritual opponents rather 
in the ‘Don’t nail his ears to the pump’ style, and generally 
wrestling with the Evil One so vehemently that his shouts might 
have been heard afar; these gradually died off into pathetic moan- 
ing supplications, and after coming very often near the finish, and 


then starting afresh, he at last concluded, and the impatient chil- 


dren were permitted to attack the cakes, bread-and-butter, &c., 
which had divided their attention and got the lion’s share of it. 

Then the distribution of viands began, and Laura grew in- 
terested in helping the little street arabs to buns and bread-and- 
butter, watching their weird, prematurely old faces, and contrast- 
ing this evening’s meal and its surroundings with the fastidious 
elegance of her luncheon at Mrs, Trent’s. 

The excitement and bustle was tremendous. The steam of 
many tea-kettles, added to the heat of the crowded room, made 
the atmosphere overpowering, and by the time the Admiral rose 
to address the meeting Laura felt faint and dizzy. She managed 
to find a seat near the principal entrance, and waited with the 
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trepidation which generally attends any public effort on the part 
of one dear to the listener. 

At first the kindly gentleman was a little indistinct and hesi- 
tating. But soon warming with his subject and deeply impressed 
with its importance, his voice grew firm, his language fluent, and 
his face lighted up with the consciousness ef the blessed message 
he was empowered to deliver. 

Seeing him thus secure of his audience, Laura—leaning back 
in her chair, her head resting against the wall, her hat supported 
on her knee—gradually lost sight of the present and the preacher. 
Her conversation with Mrs. Trent came back to her vividly, word 
for word; and this her first attempt to test the truth of the 
strange communication from ‘our Antipodes’ so far confirmed it. 
So far, it was evident that, had her grandfather been just and 
true to the woman who must have loved him well, she herself 
would now be the possessor of Pierslynn, and all the beauties and 
luxuries she had admired, without envying; but would this repay 
her for the destruction of her faith in human nature? If Regi- 
nald could be so base—so false—whom could she trust ? And yet-— 
did she not always know, deep down in her instinctive recogni- 
tion of Reginald’s nature, that there must be some unacknow- 
ledged motive underlying his choice of herself? Nevertheless, she 
could not believe that he was coldly, deliberately false and dis- 
honest. No, it was not possible that Reginald could have inten- 
tionally cheated her. Could any gain in lands or fortune make 
up to him for the loss of self-esteem such conduct must entail ? 
Her heart beat suffocatingly at the idea of the bitter contempt 
which must replace her old admiration should this strange story 
prove true; and if it did, what could she do? Rob Winnie and 
her boy of their means of existence? Submit to the shameful 

wrong practised upon herself? Both seemed equally impossible. 
And what would Winnie say ? would she ever believe her husband 
guilty? She must, by asserting herself, lose both friends. But 
it remained to be seen if this horrible, distressing tale were 
true. Before a week was over she would quietly examine into 
the facts communicated, and she almost prayed they might prove 
false. Then her thoughts grew confused—her brain seemed to 
burn. She saw Winnie—her baby in her arms—sorrowful, re- 
proachful, sobbing out with tears, ‘Is this revenge or justice ?’ or 
worse, turning revolted from her husband, their love and confi- 
dence shattered! and this would be her work. 

The place swam before her—a painful rushing noise sounded 
in her ears, a dark film spread over her eyes. She had been 
greatly tried during the last three days, and she was obliged to 
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ponder these things in her heart, without the relief of confession 
or sympathy. It was a strain to which her strength was not 
quite equal. 

The platform and her guardian’s figure grew dim and indis- 
tinct, a terrible consciousness that she was helpless even to ask 
help, oppressed her—when some one touched her. A voice said, 
‘ You are ill—-let me help you out,’ and a strong arm was round 
her. The next moment she felt a delicious current of fresh air, 
and coming to herself, she found Denzil Crewe and a large good- 
natured-looking woman in a big bonnet with funereal feathers 
beside her, in an outer chamber or vestibule. 

‘ You are all right now ?’ asked Denzil, whose eyes were fixed 
upon her with much eager anxiety, while he held a glass of water 
in his hand. ‘Take a little more water.’ 

Laura obeyed. ‘Did I faint?’ she asked. ‘I cannot re- 
member.’ 

‘Very nearly. Directly I came in I saw you were almost gone. 
We just managed to get you out. As soon as you are able to 
stand, we will be off home.’ 

‘ The heat and the emotion were no doubt too much for the 
young lady. It was a touching spectacle, and the excellent. 
Admiral had improved the opportunity so admirably,’ said the 
lady in the befeathered bonnet. 

Laura turned and thanked her civilly for her kind attention. 

‘Do you think you can venture to walk a little way?’ asked 
Denzil, who seemed impatient to be gone. 

‘Yes. Oh, yes! I should like to go home.’ 

Denzil took out his card-case and scribbled a few lines on the 
back of a card. ‘May I ask you to send this card to Admiral 
Desbarres as soon as he has finished speaking ?’ . 

This the lady promised to do ; then arranging her hat and hair 
as well as she could, by a hand-glass brought her by the friendly 
matron, Laura, still feeling a little tottering, took Denzil’s arm, 
and they sallied forth. 

‘I am afraid cabs are not easily to be found here,’ said Denzil, 
looking round, ‘ and I am sure you are scarcely able to stand. I am 
surprised you could hold out as long as you did in such an atmo- 
sphere.’ 

‘ It was very oppressive, certainly,’ returned Laura. ‘Still, I do 
not understand being so faint ; I never felt faint before.’ 

‘I am quite sure your visit to Pierslynn has done you no good,’ 
rejoined Denzil rather gruffly ; ‘ you look a different creature from 
what you were when I came back.’ 

‘ Well, Pierslynn did me no harm,’ said Laura with a slight sigh. 
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‘ You are not leaning on me!’ exclaimed Denzil ; ‘ you are only 
touching my coat sleeve with the tips of your fingers.’ 

‘I am feeling quite strong now,’ returned Laura. 

‘Nonsense!’ said Denzil more earnestly than politely ; ‘ you are 
still very shaky. Let us turn down this street to the left. I scarcely 
know my bearings, but I imagine it leads towards Gray’s Inn 


Lane.’ 
‘ Gray’s Inn Lane ?’ repeated Laura, struck by the name: ‘ where- 


abouts is that ?’ 

‘It is a long way from this, I fear; it leads, you know, from 
Holborn to the Great Northern; it is full of lawyers and legal 
gentry. Hullo! there’s a cab! Stand here an instant, I will catch 
it ;’ and he darted away, returning soon with the captured four- 
wheeler. 

The drive back was rather silent, and seemed to Laura in- 
terminable. Her brain felt confused, the prominent sensation 
being a pained anxiety. 

When at length they reached Leamington Road, Collins 
announced that ‘missus was gone out with Miss Brown; and that 
everything was locked up.’ 

‘ That is a nuisance!’ cried Denzil; ‘ you ought to have a glass 
of wine or something.’ 

‘I want nothing whatever!’ exclaimed Laura, sitting down 
on Mrs. Crewe’s best sofa ; ‘ the quiet and freshness of this pleasant 
room is enough.’ 

‘When did my mother say she would return?’ 

‘She never said nothing about coming back, sir, but I did hear 
Miss Brown say, as they were going out of the door, something 
about catching the ten train, and I was told to have everything 
ready for supper by ten o’clock.’ 

‘Very well—all right, Collins ;’ and Collins disappeared. ‘The 
mother seems to have gone off on a private spree,’-said Denzil. ‘I 
am glad you will be looking better by the time she comes in; she 
would have been startled if she saw your white face.’ 

‘Iam really quite recovered, and when I have arranged my 
hair and bathed my brow, I shall look as well as I ever do,’ re- 
turned Laura, rising and speaking as bravely as she could; but the 
weak flesh failed to support the willing spirit: even in uttering the 
words her voice broke, and she burst into irrepressible tears. 

‘Sit down again!’ cried Denzil, taking her hand and drawing 
her back to the sofa; ‘if you go away upstairs by yourself, you will 
be fainting when you are alone, and God knows what! I wish my 
mother were here !’—he stopped, looked with a rueful expression at 
Laura, who felt powerless to restrain her tears and hardly able to 
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stand, yet terribly ashamed of herself; and then he began to walk 
up and down the room ina troubled fashion. ‘I wish you wouldn’t 
ery like that!’ he exclaimed at last, ‘it is awful. Look here, Laura! 
if there is anything vexing you—anything on your mind, you 
know—just tell me, look on me asa brother. I would do all in my 
power to help you. Something extraordinary must have happened 
to distress you; this is not like your usual strength and self-con- 
trol.’ 

‘I am very much ashamed of my weakness, and of troubling 
you,’ said Laura brokenly. ‘I never behaved so badly before; the 
heat of that place was too much—the 

‘Yes,’ interrupted Denzil, resuming his quarter-deck walk, 
while a cloud gathered over his brow ; * you have overtasked your 
strength in every way ; you are but human after all, Miss Piers! 
and your visit to Pierslynn was an imprudence, it was more than 
your cousin ought to have asked; but I am probably meddling 
with what does not concern me. I thought—I thought you 
were more steeled against old impressions’—he stopped abruptly, 
and stood gazing out of the window. 

The extreme surprise his words caused her checked Laura’s 
tears, and gave a new turn to her thoughts. The friendly, confi- 
dential tone in which they had of late been accustomed to treat 
each other, prevented her from feeling that’ Denzil was taking a 
liberty in speaking thus; butthe impatience and odd irritation in 
his voice and manner wounded her a little; she felt so bruised, so 
fooled, so betrayed, where she had put fullest faith, that she was 
more than usually disposed to cling to the kind, unpretending, 
straightforward sailor, whose friendliness appeared so brotherly 
and so sincere. 

That he should be disposed to blame her in some inexplicable 
way, seemed too hard. ‘I do not think I quite understand you,’ 
she returned, speaking more steadily. ‘I have been troubled, just 
lately, in a somewhat unexpected way, but my visit to Pierslynn 
has nothing to do with it; it is something widely different, and 
when I can decide how to act, I shail no doubt feel at rest. Are 
you displeased with me for any reason, that you speak in that tone ?’ 

‘No,’ returned Denzil, collecting himself and stopping opposite 
to her. ‘I feel that I have presumed to speak as I had no right 
to do; but if you knew’---he paused and renewed his pacing to and 
fro— if you knew how much I have felt for you and with you—how 
sincerely I have admired your spirit, your courage, your forti- 
tude—you would forgive me if Iam angered to think that the 
whim of that pretty petted cousin of yours should have drawn 
you into contact with her husband and forced upon your notice 
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the difference of your respective lots. It was impossible to sup- 
pose you were not to be shaken by such close contact with—with 
a fellow who was all and all to you, yet Iam fool enough to be 
disappointed at the result.’ 

‘T hardly understand you!’ exclaimed Laura, growing red and 
indignant; yet she did understand, even more than he intended. 
‘ You have been so kind, so brotherly to me, that I feel you have 
a sort of right to say much, but I imagine you are somewhat un- 
just and very much mistaken. I have nothing to reproach myself 
with; I have simply tried to do my duty so far as I can see it. I 
am tired and worried, and—but I cannot talk any longer, I must 
go away and be quiet in my own room. [I do not want to quarrel 
with you, and I shall if I stay.’ 

She rose and went slowly tothedoor. Denzil sprang forward to 
open it for her. ‘I do not know how I have come to forget 
myself, and speak in this way. You must forgive me, Laura—Miss 
Piers. I have been rude, presumptuous, but Jtoo am disturbed. I 
made a discovery to-day that has startled me; I feel the effects 
still; it will influence my whole life perhaps—and—we are still 
friends then, although I have deserved your displeasure ? ’ 

‘Oh! yes, very good friends, if you wish. I hope your dis- 
covery is of nothing bad for yourself or your mother ?’ 

‘I hope not. One day we may exchange secrets,’ he returned ; 
aud Laura gave him a sad little smile as she passed, and hurried 
to her room. 

‘Good gracious!’ cried Mrs. Crewe, when she reached home 
about half-an-hour afterwards. ‘I had no idea you would be back 
so early. I just took the opportunity of going with Miss Brown to 
see Maskelyne and Cooke, and most extraordinary they are. But 
I never dreamed of your being here before me. I am quite dis- 
tressed to hear that Laura was not well. You were quite right to 
take her away at once. I am convinced she has taken cold, and I 
shall make her some gruel with a little moist sugar and just a 
tablespoonful of brandy.’ 

‘Make it a glassful,’ said Denzil, unfolding an evening paper. 
‘ There is no sense in your spoonful.’ 

‘Oh! that would be too much,’ returned his mother, hurrying 
from the room. ‘* You do not suppose a young lady can take strong 
stuff like your sailors.’ 


(To be continued.) 





